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Circulation Manager of Business Week 


(as seen by the 12,000 people whose applications he will reject this year) 


If Business Week’s Circulation Manager looks like Scrooge to a 
lot of people, it’s because he has to reject one subscription for every 
10 he accepts! This year, he will decline subscription revenue from 
some 12,000 people (9,599 not accepted first ten months of 1959). 
That’s because Business Week is written for management only. 
Always has been. Always will be. And it has always had but one 


editorial purpose: to be of use to management. 


So there sits our Circulation Manager turning people away by 
the thousands. Not to be mean, but to make sure that the people 
who subscribe to Business Week really can use it. And this pro- 
vides—for advertisers—the most concentrated management audi- 


ence among all general, general-business, and news publications. 


You advertise in 
Business Week 
when you want 

to influence 
management men. 
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THOMAS 
REGISTER 


Industry's No. 7 Publication 


because its 


Industry's No. 7 Marketplace 


THOMAS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
461 EIGHTH AVENUE « NEW YORK 1,N. Y. 
Telephone OXford 5-0500 


In Sales Action For Advertisers 


TR’s leadership in producing Buying Action In- 
quiries out of all proportion to the low cost of 
display space is well known by experienced ad- 
vertisers and agencies. Proof on request. 


In Number Of Advertisers 


12,265 manufacturers now advertise more than 
45,000 products in TR . . . more than in any 
other 50 industrial publications combined. 


In Gaining User Acceptance 


Users know that all qualified makers have their 
products Registered and described in TR. Makers 
noi in TR are out of the running when buyers 
start pre-purchase investigation in TR. 


In Paid Circulation Income 


Users pay more in subscription money to have 
TR than they pay to any other industrial publi- 
cation . . . without special deals or offers. 


In Long Life Of Advertising 
Each edition of TR is used an average of 3 
years . . . passed interplant, to branch plants, etc., 
. . . delivering the broadest possible coverage 
of all departments involved in product selection. 


In Annual Advertising Billings 
Advertisers invest more money in Thomas 


Register than in any other industrial publica- 
tion per year . . . including weekly magazines. 


In Paid (ABC) Circulation Increase 


Since 1945 TR has doubled its annual distribu- 
tion . . . sold out, with a waiting list for the 
next edition. Only one A.B.C. industrial publica- _ 
tion (a weekly) has exceeded this record. __ 





How to get 
AIR HEATING—CENTRAL RESIDENTIAL AIR CONDITIONING 


No. of central 
KEY DEALERS No. of furnaces residential air KEY DEALERS KEY DEALERS 
CITY No. of dealers sold by these conditioning units who are paid who report 
SURVEYED doing 75-80% KEY dealers in sold by these KEY subscribers to receiving the 
in 1959 of total volume) 1958 dealers in 1958 AMERICAN ARTISAN next book 


— 7 or 100% 





— or 83% 








Grand Rapids 
Mich 





Toledo, Ohio 
Lucas County 





Rockford 
iI 





Wilmington 
Del 





Peoria, 
It! 





Dayton 
Ohio 














14763 = 1,640 


warm air central residential 
furnaces air conditioning units 


Tremendous buying power . . . tremendous But be prepared: You can expect a few words 
selling power. As these figures demonstrate, from him on how AMERICAN ARTISAN leads 
the key to better results for you is the key editorially in both quality and quantity 
dealer-contractor. provides the only fully paid (ABC) circulation 

: ; .. . leads in advertising volume .. . as well as 

And that’s how straight-shooting AMERICAN ; 

reaches the greatest concentration of buying 


ARTISAN fits into your sales picture. Our readers a ie é ga ae 
‘ power. KEENEY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 6 N. 


are the ones who provably do the bulk of Central dis ey: ae 
P ita ; : Michigan, Chicago 2, Illinois. 

Residential Air Conditioning, Warm Air Heat- : 

ing, and Sheet Metal Contracting. Note above @® 


that no other book reaches them so effectively. 


Surveys of additional cities are being made 
as part of AMERICAN ARTISAN’s continuing pro- 
gram to furnish you with factual market data. 
Check with your AMERICAN ARTISAN repre- 
sentative. He’ll be pleased to show you these 


comprehensive field reports. 
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shop talk .. . 


fg There’s an adage in publishing 
to the effect that numbers make dull 
reading. We hope to disprove that 
adage in the case of the article on 
industrial advertising budgets be- 
ginning on page 49. It’s eight pages 
long and chock-full of numbers. 
But they should be interesting to 
industrial admen. Reason: They 
give several different yardsticks 
against which any industrial ad 
manager can measure his own 
budget. If you think your budget 
is too low, this may provide am- 
munition. 
Editorial 
Bullen, who put together this mas- 


research director Jay 


sive research report, says this year’s 
budget study is 100% more valuable 
than last year’s. And we thought 
that one was pretty good 


fg Our “Problems” are different 
this month—our regular “Problems 
in Industrial Marketing” feature, 
that is. For the past eight years the 
column has been very ably con- 
ducted by ex-IM editor Bob Aitchi- 
son, now vice-president of Fens- 
holt Advertising. But beginning 
with this issue we're broadening 
the feature into a monthly staff- 
written survey type article. 

This month nearly 30 industrial 
sales managers contributed their 
“What's the 
best way to acknowledge orders?” 


views on the problem: 


The resulting article, written by IM 
associate editor Bud Reese, should 
prove interesting reading to anyone 
concerned with keeping the cus- 
tomer happy once he’s signed the 
purchase order. The feature begins 
on page 88. 

For next month’s feature we've 
surveyed sales promotion managers 
to learn “how to split the costs of 
collateral promotional material with 
dealers or distributors.” Incidental- 
ly, if you have a sticky problem for 
which you think other industrial 
sales, sales promotion or ad man- 


agers might have a solution, we’l 


be happy to consider it as a “Prob- 
lems” subject. Just write to th 
Problems Editor at IM. 


ig As one of his final assign- 
ments on IM, departing executive 
editor Dick Hodgson (see news 
story p. 68) took off for Detroit to 
report on the new advertising cam- 
paign of American-Standard’s new 
Industrial Division. The campaign 
will not break until next month. But 
the full story of its development is 
told in the article beginning on page 
14 

American-Standard used a unique 
(to our knowledge) form of pre- 
testing its ad campaign, which may 
be well worth looking into by other 


industrial advertisers. 


ig Last August we ran an article 
which seriously questioned the 
value of trade show exhibiting. It 
was called “Why exhibit?” Well, we 
now have one good answer to that 
question in the feature beginning 
on page 38. In the article, advertis- 
ing manager Glenn Christians of 
Clark Equipment Co.’s Industrial 
Truck Division tells how an $85,000 
trade show investment brought in 
$1 million worth of orders in four 
months. The difference between the 
Clark trade show program and 
many others may well be the many 
promotional extras described in the 
story—things like helicopter taxi 
service for show goers and char- 
tered airliners to carry visitors from 
the show city to the Clark plant. 
All this emphasizes a point which 
many industrial marketing men 
have made to us in the past: That 
the profit you get from a trade show 
program (or any other type of pro- 
motion) is in direct proportion to 
the time, thought and effort you put 
into developing, promoting and ex- 


ecuting the program. 


we 


dikies 


Complete table of contents. . .pages 4&5 
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MATT HEUERTZ 


—Your Man from Hitchcock 


. . . Editor of Assembly and 
Fastener Engineering . . . in the 
field, studying a nut-running opera- 
tion on an engine block for a 35 
horsepower outboard motor. Hitch- 
cock editors continuously get “into 
the field” and consistently “dig- 
out” exclusive reports which com- 
mand impressive readership. When 
you advertise in a Hitchcock pub- 
lication, you share in the reader- 
ship top editorial assures. 


HITCHCOCK PUBLICATIONS 


SERVING AMERICAN INDUSTRY... 


MACHINE and TOOL BLUE BOOK 
MACHINE and TOOL DIRECTORY 
ASSEMBLY and FASTENER! ENGINEERING 
GRINDING ond FINISHING 
CARBIDE ENGINEERING 

THE PLANT 

HITCHCOCK'S WOOD WORKING 
WOOD WORKING DIRECTORY 
MASS TRANSPORTATION 

MASS TRANSPORTATION DIRECTORY 
SCHOOL BUS TRENDS 


hitchcock 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 


WHEATON, ILLINOIS + SINCE 1898 
THE PIONEER OF QUALIFIED CIRCULATION 
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Should your salesmen take their wives along? 


You industrial sales managers might be 
not encouraging you 
their regular selling trips, according to this article. It gives reasons 
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An $85,000 trade show 
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“DIAGONAL” 


COVERAGE OF A 
1.4 BILLION DOLLAR 
MARKET... 


a new concept in business 
magazine publishing—"diagonal” 
coverage slices through industry 
barriers to reach a “hand-picked” 
audience. Offers more depth than 
a horizontal . . . more concentra- 
tion than a vertical. Assembly & 
Fastener Engineering offers a “‘di- 
rect’ approach to the men who 
plan for, buy for, and operate as- 
sembly lines in these mass pro- 
duction industries—aircraft, appli- 
ances, automotive, electrical, elec- 
tronic, fabricated metal products, 
instruments, machinery, furniture 
and fixtures. 


IMPORTANT FACTS ABOUT 
ASSEMBLY AND FASTENER 
ENGINEERING 

® Circulation: 28,000 to’ Design, 
Process, Method, Production and 
Ny fotstolol col Mmm tule llal-\-1a SM a colel lat lol F 
and Purchasing Groups 

* Provides One Publication to 
specifically cover and reach the 
1.4 billion dollar, Assembly and 
Fastener market 

© Circulation 
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As inany large company, comparison and 
selection starts with group discussion at 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. Machinery and 
Tools Buyer R. J. Derlinga (left) here meets 
with James Crim, Planning and Tooling 
Manager, to discuss needed equipment. 





How catalogs help 
Caterpillar 
compare and buy 


As the world’s largest manufacturer of diesel engines, tractors, 
motor graders, and other earth-moving equipment, Caterpillar 
Tractor Co, is also one of the biggest buyers and users of pro- 
duction machinery and equipment. Here, R. J. Derlinga, Ma- 
chinery and Tools Buyer in the Aurora Plant, condenses some 
of his company’s thinking on the value of catalogs, and how 


they can be most useful: 


‘Manufacturers’ catalogs can help a group of our people reach 
agreement on what we need—faster and more conveniently 
than anything else. When we can sit down with good catalogs, 
the whole process of comparison, discussion, and selection is 


immeasurably speeded and simplified. 


“The only problem arises when we do not have the catalogs we 
need. One solution to having catalogs when needed is Sweet's 
Catalog Service. Catalogs in a Sweet’s Catalog File are always 
at hand, never misplaced or lost. Extremely helpful and time- 
saving are both the classification of catalogs by major product 
types and the indexing of them by companies, products and 


trade names. 


“Experience has convinced us that any manufacturer can 


better serve the product-information needs of buyers when his 


catalog is ‘in Sweet’s.” These Catalog Files are consistently 


an outstanding source of specifying and buying information.” 


SWEET’S CATALOG SERVICE 
Division—F. W. Dodge Corporation 
19 West 40th Street, New York 1 


Service oltfices in pring ipal cities 


Sweet's helps you market—the way industry wants to buy 





IN COAL MINING... 


PREPARA 


IS A BIG EQUIPMENT 


Market demand for prepared coal will 
continue to grow through next decade 


Moving into the 1960’s, coal mining is on the threshold 
of a decade of expansion. Already a big industry, coal’s 
growth must continue to keep pace with our rising 
energy demands. 

For manufacturers who sell to the coal industry, this 
means a steady demand for more and better mechanical 
equipment. Mine management thinks in terms of auto- 
mation . . . to cut costs per ton mined and meet the 
changing requirements of its markets. Prepared coal is 
a good example. 


Preparation Is BIG Business 


Full-seam mining with mechanized equipment, so nec- 
essary if the industry is to keep ahead of skyrocketing 
wages and equipment costs, means more impurities in 
the coal. Yet customers are demanding a uniformly high- 
quality product. The answer: mechanical cleaning. 

Here is a big market, not only in new plants, but also 
for modernization and expansion of existing facilities. 
In 1950 only 38.5% of the bituminous output was me- 
chanically cleaned, compared with approximately 65% 
now. In addition, all anthracite coal is cleaned or proc- 
essed. 

Today, a new mine isn’t built without complete prepa- 
ration facilities. With automatic operation and push- 
button controls, a complete installation may cost up to 
$10-$12 million, and be run by only a handful of men. 


ABD 


A Concentrated Market 


Coal mining’s buying power is highly concentrated. 
Some 90% of the total annual equipment expenditures 
are made by only 11.5% of the mining companies... 
and these are geographically centered in eight states. 

They are prime targets for your advertising and sell- 
ing. Coal’s management is progressive ... ready to con- 
sider new, cost-cutting equipment... easy to approach. 

How do you reach them most economically? Through 
COAL AGE, the undisputed authority for mine operat- 
ing management. 88.6% of its U.S. all-paid circulation 
goes into the 8-state area where coal mining centers... 
and where over 90% of the total tonnage is mined. 


The Buying ‘Team 


Specifying and buying is a group job. A number of 
management men may be involved in any single pur- 
chase, and those responsible for the operation of equip- 
ment and machinery exert considerable influence. 

To find out more about this buying action, McGraw- 
Hill’s exclusive Reader Feedback service regularly con- 
ducts in-person interviews with COAL AGE subscribers, 
gets actual quotations like these on advértisements for 
preparation equipment: 


“| read their ad because we're in the market for a coal 
cleaning plant. We wrote for information, and | dis- 
cussed the equipment with members of our company 
and their representative."’ President 


COAL AGE ...|. ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL 


. 


“ree Serving The Mining Industries 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS, 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
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MARKET 


‘We're designers, and will discuss the unit they adver- 
tised with the potential customer. If it’s acceptable to 
him, we'll request data and prices.”’ Vice President 


‘‘We have a wet coal problem, so the ad caught my 
attention. We wrote, and their representative is working 
on a proposition for us now.” Mine Manager 


‘‘We're contemplating a heavy media cleaning machine. 
This ad gives a very good picture of what their equip- 
ment can do... we've made inquiry.’’ Vice President 


For Complete information 


Your COAL AGE representative will gladly show you 
hundreds of verbatim quotations covering all types of 
equipment and supplies advertised to the coal industry 
during the past two years. They may furnish valuable 
‘clues on how you can best reach the receptive audience 
COAL AGE offers. 

In a recent survey of COAL AGE, subscribers showed 
their average reading time to be 2 hours, 55 minutes 
per issue. 92% read the magazine at more than one 
sitting, pick up an issue an average of 5 times, and over 
half pass their copies along to someone else. Perhaps 
most important, 49% do not read a second publication 
in their field. 

Complete marketing data on the booming coal mining 
industry is available through your COAL AGE repre- 
sentative. Ask him for a Market and Media File, or 
write directly to Manager of Research, McGraw-Hill 
Mining Publications at the address below. 


CENTRIFUGAL FILTERS are among the many types of major 
equipment units. New plant has 5,680 ft. of belt conveyors, 
1,950 ft. of chain conveyor, stainless steel wearing parts, 
automatic centralized machine lubrication. 


TYPICAL NEW COAL PREPARATION PLANT producing 5,000 tons of coal 
per shift required varied purchases, such as 104,000 sq. ft. of aluminum 
sheathing, 288 mi. of electrical wiring; 33,160 ft. of piping; 130 tons of 
conduit, 19 pumps handling 23,120 tph 


vow 
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THREE CONTROL CENTERS like this facilitate automatic operation of 
modern plant, control 214 electric motors with 8,695 total horsepower. 
Plant drives are all V-belt or chain, with speed reducers separate. Anti- 
friction bearings are used throughout. 
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THE 
NEW MAGAZINE 
FOR ALL EDUCATIONAL EXECUTIVES 
..-AND ADVERTISERS 
WHO WANT TO REACH THEM 


the TOTAL Education Market — 


an evolving market as wide in its scope as the titles on this shelf... 


-/ 
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A CIRCULATION* AS WIDE IN ITS COVERAGE AS THE TITLES ON THIS SHELF 


Ve Overview circulation among public school educators and administrators: 21,250 


= 24) Overview circulation among college and university educators and administrators: 4,550 
2,500 architects and consulting engineers 

Overview circulation in private and parochial schools: 3,600 

2,000 directors of specialized private educational institutions and programs 

350 school boards and members 


More than 6,500 business officials in public schools and colleges See =: e Tentative circulation estimates for the January, 1960 issue. 
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Typical pages from World's ‘Electric Utility Methods” 
sections show how medium- and smali-space adver- 
tisers tie their sales messages smoothly, effectively 
into ‘‘Methods"' editorial content, to make an interest- 
ing package of helpful reading for utility men who work 
with construction-operations-maintenance equipment. 


Electrical World's 

“Electric Utility Methods” issues 
offer whopping values 

for low-budget ad campaigns 
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Electrical World's ‘‘Methods” sections are editorially 
planned for the eng’neers, supervisors, and technicians 
responsible for construction-operations-maintenance. 
Feature articles and ‘‘how-to’’ pieces, new equipment 
reports, test procedures, stores items, safety articles — 
all slanted to the needs of the man in C-O-M work. 





WESTINGHOUSE 
14 STEP 
REGULATORS 


HOLE DIGGERS 
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As is standard in Electrical World, all pages are per- 
forated for easy removal. Reader service cards covering 
ads and new product items make reader resporise easy. 
Completed report forms are forwarded to manufactur- 
ers at intervals as received. Over 90% of all advertisers 
have received reader requests for more information. 


Electrical World’s “Methods” sections offer every-issue frequency 
on a 6X schedule... put your ads close to “work-book” editorial 


Much of the life and vigor in our electric power indus- 
try comes from the smaller- and medium-size compa- 
nies, and the new ideas and services they offer. Through 
World’s “Methods” issues these companies can run 
solid, every-issue programs of effective sales communi- 
cations ...and economically! 
Electrical World will publish six ““Methods” issues dur- 
ing the current vear on the following dates: 

February 15 August 29 

April 25 October 24 

June 27 December 19 
Each Electrical World ‘‘Methods” issue inciudes a sep- 
arate section devoted exclusively to new ideas and 
products in construction, operations, maintenance, and 
safety — separate from regular World content. 
As a result, each “Methods” issue will have peak inter- 


The electrical industry’s weekly magazine 


Covers the electric power industry completely 


est for the engineers, operators, supervisors, and tech- 
nicians who “run” America’s electric utilities — the 
same men who buy and use your equipment and sup- 
plies. As a regular ‘““Methods” advertiser you will have 
two important advantages: 

1. Your sales message will appear close to associated 
editorial — to be read while your prospect is think- 
ing in terms of his job needs, and your product. 

2. With 6 insertions your product story will appear 
in every “Methods” issue in ’60, with visibility, 
for 60° of advertisers use only fractional space. 

So, big budget or small, you can afford a regular sched- 
ule in “Electric Utility Methods” issues of Electrical 
World where you’ll get more buying readers, a more 
concentrated audience. Your World representative can 
help in planning your 1960 “Methods” program. 


in service to advertisers 
@ service to the industry 
\ reader preference 
AM utility circulation 
total circulation 
advertiser acceptance 


A McGraw-Hill Publication, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 





““CLOSED-CIRCUIT CIRCULATION” selects 
preferred readers, while excluding undesirable 
aN; <-- readers. Its essence is “‘selectivity’’, within the spe- 
“"M— cialized industry, function, field or audience served. 


“*CLOSED-CIRCUIT CIRCULATION” is the 
antithesis of ‘‘Who's got $2.00, $3.00 or $5.00?"’ 
For, by its very nature ““CLOsED-CiRCUIT CIRCULATION” need 
not try to “force’’ numbers of people to “make a token pay- 
ment”, so that the publisher may meet a quantity figure 
acceptable as “‘adequate coverage”. ““CLOSED-CIRCUIT CIRCU- 
LATION” need not pressure a “token payment” from anyone. 


All Circulations—ABC or BPA—have the same 
beginnings 

All specialized business magazine publishers, whether ABC- 
paid or BPA-paid or BPA-non-paid, must first build an “ideal” 
list of “desired readers”. But right there, their paths separate. 


The Paid Circulation Publisher 


the paid circulation publisher must next obtain a 
token payment before he can count a preferred reader 
as part of his audience. 


e when he fails to get a “token payment” from a pre- 
ferred reader, he must exclude such preferred reader 
from his circulation. 


e many preferred readers cannot be forced to make such 
“token payments’’—it is physically and financially im- 
possible to force such action 

e the need for “adequate numbers to suggest adequate 
coverage”’ normally, logically, invites acceptance of 
less-desirables or non-desirables. 


As “CLosepd-Circuit” Publishers 

as “CLOsED-CircuItT” publishers we deliver our publi- 
cations to ideal readers, immediately . . . making our 
magazines AVAILABLE before these readers .. . 
and, with vital, interesting editorial content, we build 
a reading interest and sound readership of a higher 
of preferred readers than is possible by “token 
payment” methods. 


hence with ““CLOsED-CIRCUIT CIRCULATION” we de- 
liver greater readership, of higher quality and quan- 
tity . . . give more adequate coverage and greater 
advertising values. 


Why then the struggle for paid? ...it's a 
struggle for ‘‘Postal Subsidy” 


Yes, the paid publisher pays far less postage than do we as 
““CLoseD-Circuit” publishers. The difference ? Approximately 
4c to 6c per pound for paid circulation . . . nearer 12c per 
pound for “CLosep-Circuit CIRCULATION”, (Why? An old 
Postal Law... of 1879 .. . says so.) 


—the finest circulation in these specialized fields* 


“CLOSED:CIRCUIT 


Foundation of Quality Readership of all PUTMAN 


se gay 
rime PROCESSING 
4), la 


F CHEMICAL 
| PROCESSING 


“FOOD 
BUSINESS 


*PLANT and POWER 
SERVICES ENGINEER 
60,000 quality 
“Closed-Circuit 
Circulation" 


*FOOD BUSINESS 
25,000 quality 
“Closed-Circuit 
Circulation” 


*FOOD PROCESSING 
39,000 quality 
“Closed-Circuit 
Circulation" 


*CHEMICAL PROCESSING 
50,000 quality 
“Closed-Circuit 
Circulation" 
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fields* because... 


Some large publishers of business and industrial paid cir- 
culation magazines thus enjoy “postal subsidy” of as much as 
$1,000,000 or more, annually. 


We, as ““CLosep-Circurt” publishers elect to pay this extra 
postage, so we may not be handicapped in building the best 
possible circulation, building better quality readership, in 
greater depth, in greater quantity . . . thus to deliver greater 
advertising values. But we do have one big advantage—we 
escape the heavy costs of attempting to force “token pay- 


ments” from the preferred readers we serve with our publica- 


tions. Such savings may equal or exceed the extra postage 
we pay. 


The ‘‘Phantom”" of ‘Profit from Paid 
Circulation Sales" 

Some paid circulation business or industrial publishers claim 
they “show a nice profit from their circulation sales”. This, 
they say, enables them to build better editorial, hence better 
readership. 


Any experienced publisher, or well informed advertising man, 
knows that such publications are so rare as to be almost non- 
existent. There are perhaps a few . . . in unique, small circula- 
tion, fields . . . where companies or institutions by force of 
habit renew subscriptions yearly. But this is most uncommon. 


By contrast .. . look at the reproduction of a want ad, appear- 
ing in a New York newspaper not so long ago. . . signed by a 


strong, successful ABC-paid bus- 


peepee SALESMAN. iness magazine. (See cut at left). 


pers, desites circulation This is more nearly typical than 


the “pretty story” so often told of 
“profits from circulation sales’. 
And remember . . . the paid pub- 
lisher still misses the preferred 
readers who can’t be forced to 
“token payment.” 


omm on & 

ag we pay all traveling ex- 

. Our company has retirement 

profit, “sharing man group & acci- 

dent og hs rbacribt oo a ing 
experience desirad! 

ay B an pay epoertantty for 

man 


AIAIH ry OLENACLD 
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make a 


‘‘CLOSED-CIRCUIT CIRCULATION” Soft-Sells 
Quality Readership 


For our ““CLosep-CircuITt” magazines go directly to preferred 
readers .. . presenting helpful editorial content in person. Such 
availability doesn’t argue . . . or cajole. The publication’s 
presence invites reading. The desired reader, once pleased, 
becomes a regular reader. 


Contrariwise . . . the paid magazine must resort to hard-hitting 
personal selling or mail promotion or to offers of premiums 

. often diverting the buyer from the magazine itself in order 
o “get that token payment’. Then when the magazine arrives, 
the reader may find little of interest in its editorial pages. 


Thus “CLosep-Circuit” soft-sell builds quality readership 
in quantity, and in depth, that cannot be equalled by other 
methods. 


CIRCULATION” 


Trade Mark 


PUBLICATIONS 


Anco Soteents & Chemactn by 
Mamed Oustiater for Aasore 
Sucme wow 


* What's NEW in 
CHEMICALS 
60,000 quality 

“Closed-Circuit 
Circulation" 


*QUEST ... for tomorrow 
35,000 quality 
"Closed-Circuit 

Circulation” 


QUEST... for tomorrow 
and 
What's NEW in CHEMICALS 


.two new members of Putman Publishing Company 
. now in “prototype issues” 
. will appear in early 1960 


PUTMAN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
\ m™ Putman Publishing Building 
Mr 111 East Delaware Place + Chicago 11, Illinois 


Atlanta, Ga. * Buffalo * Chicago * Cleveland 
Los Angeles * New York * Philadelphia * Pittsburgh 
San Francisco * St. Louis * Portland, Ore. 


© Putman Publishing Company, 1959 
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TION focuses sales effort 
on the $5" Billion 
Refining-Petrochemical Industry 


PETROLEUM REFINER concentrates your sales punch without waste circulation. More men 
directly interested in oil, gas and petrochemical processing pay to read PETROLEUM 
REFINER than any other petroleum publication. Coverage includes over 90% of all 
processing plants or more than 98% of total industry capacity. To concentrate on the big 


refining-petrochemical market concentrate your advertising in PETROLEUM REFINER. 
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REFINING © 





Petroleum 


Refiner 


jceukeee it 
fiw to Upgrate You Men 129 
==. | Increase Selling 
m Effectiveness with 
1” 


Desien Your Ping. 
EW DESIGN SORES 


Applied Hydrocartun Thermodynamics 
Petrocemicals to Keep Pace a SB 


== SPECIALIZED 


PETROLEUM REFINER 


PETROLEUM R<FINER, with its editorial of unmatched specialized interest, 











is considered the technical workbook of the industry. Sixty percent of 
articles published represent original work of men in industry who feel 
privileged to have their material appear in the highly regarded PETROLEUM 
REFINER. Industry purchasing decisions are largely the result of group 
action by these same technologists and engineers. To sell them effectively 
means advertising in PETROLEUM REFINER. Current ABC paid circulation 


is a whopping 23,442 copies with over 83% going straight to your prospect. 


HOUSTON : TEXAS 
(3 cada 
jp World’s Largest Specialized Publisher to the Oil Industries 











USE ONE, TWO OR ALL THREE FOR SPECIALIZED AND MAXIMUM COVERAGE- 54.119 TOTAL CIRCULATION 
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LO O K who uses MacRAE’S as their 
principal or exclusive purchasing divectory*... 


EIGHT out of ten management executives 





SEVEN out of ten company engineers 





SIX out of ten purchasing agents 





They’re the men who make or influence 
purchases in TOP-RATED industrial plants. 


MacRAES 


most-seen BLUE BOOK 


salesman 


Af 


on 


Ag 
Oe 


ee 


your team. MacRAE’S Blue Book puts your product story in the 


=} 


A 


hands of those engineers, operating executives, and purchasing 


agents who make or influence industrial purchases. 


More than 20,000 plants from which written requests are 


nett 


received for each issue are solid endorsement of MacRAE’S and 
its wide usership among men who buy. The high standards estab- 
lished by MacRAE’S to qualify those requests for the Blue Book 
assure concentration of your product story on key buying influ- 
ences in the top-rated plants in 39 leading industries. In MacRAE’S 
you’re there in the right place, at the right time for making sales. 


The Directory of American Industry—now serving more 
than 100,000 qualified industrial specifiers and buyers. 


Add this powerful business producer 
to your schedule through 
your agency, or contact 


MacRAE’S Blue Book 


18 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 


vmvvnm soo, 


*KSee the recent, independent study, The Usership and Preferences of Industrial Directories. Write today for your free copy 
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If you — 
Make these products... 
Offer these services... 


WHAT ONE MAGAZINE 

\ CAN HELP YOU 

SELL ECONOMICALLY 
IN ANY INDUSTRY? 








take the Petroleum Industry... ff. 


For example, at EASTERN STATES 


PETROLEUM AND CHEMICAL 
specifying these products and services 
is @ major concern of engineers 
like Jay Gates and Ray Glasscock 


EASTERN STATES PETROLEUM AND CHEMICAL 

COMPANY, located on the Houston (Texas) Ship 

Channel, produces a complete line of automotive, 

aviation, industrial and residential petroleum pro- 

ducts as well as aromatic and aliphatic solvents 

and other high-grade petrochemicals. Through its 

J. B. Gates, Power House Superintendent, and wholly-owned subsidiary, NANTUCKET PIPELINE 
Ray Glasscock, Utilities Superintendent, at COMPANY, EASTERN STATES is also co-owner of the 

Eastern States Petroleum and Chemical Company 24 inch El] Rancho Pipeline. 

The 28 man Utilities Department, of which Ray 

Glasscock is Superintendent, is responsible for all 

mony the equipment to provide the plant services at two 

refineries — Steam (for prime movers, process and 

‘ “3 a heating), Water (for fire, process, sanitation and 

fll . drinking), Electricity, Air Conditioning, Ventila- 

- 8. : tion, Compressed Air, Handling Systems for Proc- 

4 a ess Fluids and Gases, Water Treatment and 

> hed. Related Instruments and Controls. In addition this 

Te department oversees design of utilities systems 
and equipment selection. 

As Power House Superintendent, Jay Gates is 
concerned primarily with steam generators, cool- 
ing-towers, water treating equipment, major air 
compressors, pumps and cooling-water-system 
equipment for both plants. 


meatiWANT TO MOVE A PRODUCT,... PUT 





“Although I put special emphasis on articles or 
advertising that match my current problems,” re- 
ports Ray Glasscock, “I read everything in POWER. 
We frequently reproduce items of special interest 
for distribution among the men in the department. 

“One of the most important things we get from 
POWER is information to help us with electrical 
problems. We purchase all our electricity but the 
Utilities Department is responsible for it from the 
moment it enters the plant. We have an extensive 
distribution problem here and POWER’s coverage of 
plant electrical systems is a very big help. No elec- 
trical or communication equipment comes into our 
plants without involving the Utilities Department.” 

“T’ve been a POWER reader for at least 12 years,” 
says Jay Gates. “Most of my work is with the power 
plant and cooling tower system, but I have to keep 
up with lots of things like compressing air, pump- 
ing and water-treating that aren’t pure ‘power- 
house’ subjects. You see, in our business power 
doesn’t stop at any given spot. 

“T like the way POWER is making it easier to get 
information about new and advertised products. I 
want to know all I can about any product that will 
increase our efficiency.” 


BEHIND IT! 


Every major industry—including the Petroleum 
Industry—requires many power and plant services 
for production processes. And the steam, electric- 
ity, water, compressed air, mechanical power, 
heat, etc. is the same no matter how it is used or 
what industry uses it. 


Just as these services are common to all industry, 
so the equipment to supply them is found in every 
major plant. And the engineers who produce, dis- 
tribute and apply them perform the same tasks. 


Time after time independent reader-preference 
surveys made by manufacturers of power and plant 
service equipment among their own customers and 
prospects have shown that in every industry the 
POWER reader is their key specifying influence.* 


If your product is a part of the system that sup- 
plies these services in any or all industries, then the 
POWER reader is your primary sales target. For 
only he knows the needs well enough to specify the 
right equipment to supply them. 


*The complete results of these surveys are available 


from your POWER representative. 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 








HOW WELL DOES THE une sows xe 
EDITORIAL CLIMATE OF «=—_—<i‘<éiéd 
7) So A UMA ULSTMUPCV ALOT. ASM sits sesuce avaitate to hey peopl 


at the mill. To determine exactly 


FIT YOUR PRODUCT? what happened to such mill sub- 
: scriptions PAPER TRADE JOURNAL in 


1959 sent questionnaires to mills 
QUANTITATIVE MEASURE of editorial articles in With CORNpERY semncKip tons: 300 
asked, specifically, for the names and 


paper and pulp publications January through June, 1959 titles of those who regularly read the 


TOPICS Paper Paper Mill Paper Pulp Southern Pulp JOURNAL. Replies from 485 indicated 
° — ° 
ened News freee “Paper §=6snd Paper = TAPP an average of 5.5 readers per mill 
Bleaching 





0 4 copy of PAPER TRADE JOURNAL. 
0 
18 





Board Manufacturing 





Coating; Converting 





—- The titles of these readers break 
Engineering 





——— down percentagewise as follows: 
Finishing E 6 , low 





Officers 11.3% 
Mill Managers, including 


Forecasts 
Groundwood Pulp 


Instrumentation 





Superintendents 19.1 
Assistant Managers 6.9 
Technical Directors 23.3 
Engineers 23.3 
Purchasing Agents 2.0 





- 





Kraft Pulping 





Maintenance 
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Material Handling 


Foremen 2.1 
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Other mill employees 12.0 


~ 
Ls) 
w 
~ 
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Miscellaneous 





Total 100.0% 


~ 
~~ 
~ 
°o 


New Mills and Machines 








Paper Making 





Personnel; Public Relations 
Production Statistics 


Applying this percentage breakdown 
to all mill subscriptions and project- 
ing the average of 5.5 readers per 
mill subscription to all mill subscrip- 








Pulp; Stock Cleaning 





Semi-chemical Pulping 





1 
0 
1 
1 
2 
1 
0 
1 
1 
0 
0 
3 
2 
1 
0 
0 
0 
1 
1 


Stock Preparation tions, the number of readers appears 





Sulphite Pulping as follows: 





Training Officers 610 


Mill Managers, including 





NL OLN NI A! NY! wlio; oo] o 


Waste Paper 





CO; Oo; CO] WwW] &] F/O; an;) &) ain 


Superintendents 1,032 
Assistant Managers 371 
Technical Directors 1,257 
31 Engineers 1,257 
23 sia Purchasing Agents 112 
Foremen 113 
Other mill employees 643 


-~ 


Water 
Wood; Wood Handling 





NN} O;O;]|eRI NIT KILN] oO] oO] CO; RN 
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Lab Testing; Instruments 
Theory 





~ 
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°o 


Research 1 33 


TOTALS 29 54 98 53 40 
Sewepep teeter as 8S oR PEP (BE SPREE SE ASRS ENE AED, AG ets ARRAS! MBN EATS 


An association paper consisting mainly of papers delivered at various meeting 





5,395 





When individual mill subscribers 


! 
What may surprise you in the table above is that Paper Trade Journal rates so high (counted as one reader each) are 





in number and diversity of practical editorial articles. 





added to this mill copy readership 
the following is indicated as total 
sh wmc rohit 

And trends—it covers industry trends too. mill readership 
Officers 1,055 

All this, we suggest, makes Paper Trade Journal the logical magazine to carry adver Mill Managers, including 
tising messages to the men who make buying decisions in the paper and pulp market. Superintendents ,630 
Assistant Managers 648 

Technical Directors ,641 

ie, Som. Engineers 773 

[Paper IRADEYourNAL @: © nei aetin tat es 
ous *ogne* Foremen 646 


49 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. Other mill employees 1,157 


“the most useful paper” Total 8,715 
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TELLS YOU AT A GLANCE: 

Name and location of distributor 
Territory covered 

Branch house operations 

Number of inside and outside salesmen 
Total number of employees 

Key executives 

Value of inventory 

Lines handled 


PPLy 
Tae, M. 17th st oe 
erritory 150 Mil les R 
putside Industrial Sales 
"side Industr 
Tota! Industrie Sales smen F 

osaes WM War yees..24 
OB G atson, Pre 


Salesmen 
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yi2469 K12479 11234 123-03 123 
v123 4—M1_Ng_92-1)" 


U. Martin VP.8 

; Edward R. Sms 
Gordon mith, Treas 
PA Secy.; Tg 


1,000,000 

A123456799 “p52: wy “ae Cat 

83 1123568 9. Bl4_¢) Vatalog 
M elo 1] nV = - £15 


135 F456 
N459 012345678 4 gas 


Why does this book 
cost $100 a copy? 


. Because it’s INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION’s 36th edition of 
the Directory of Industrial Distributors —the only marketing hand- 
book of its kind. Because it is worth many times that amount if you 
sell your product through industrial distributors. 

Because distribution can make or break your sales program. And 
only with this Directory do you have complete, authoritative listings 
that enable you to properly evaluate and select the right distributors 
for your product. 

The Directory tells you at a glance the names, locations, territories, 
salesmen, lines handled, value of inventory, and key management 
personnel of thousands of carefully screened, top industrial supply 
houses in the 50 United States and Canada. All indexed by city and 
state, and coded for seconds-fast reference. All continuously up- 
dated by the experts in the field! 


Published by 


Thousands of successful sales and advertising executives (and 
their agencies) have put the Directory to work to launch new prod- 
ucts, find new outlets, realign sales territories, analyze costs, expand 
operations. And this indispensible handbook is just one of many 
exclusive tools made available by INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION— 
key liaison between manufacturers and distributors in this multi- 
billion dollar field. 

As we said, the book costs $100. But it’s available to INDUSTRIAL 
DISTRIBUTION advertisers as part of our marketing service. 
Ask our nearby representative how to get your copy. Or write: 
INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION, MARKETING SERVICES 
MANAGER. Find out, too, how an advertising program in INDUS- 
TRIAL DISTRIBUTION is the surest way to build increased sales 
volume at lowest cost. 


Industrial 
Distribution 


Since 1911, the only national magazine edited exclusively for industrial distributors. 


> A McGraw-Hill Publication ¢ 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
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i 
hungry? 


Want more orders from food plants? Want more 
sales calls on management-buyers? Want more 
action-per-dollar from your ads? Read this. . 


“The food industry can expand 60% in the 
next ten years,” says ARNO JOHNSON of 
J. Walter Thompson. This means a market 
of $115 billion by 1969. 





“Food companies research and development 
spending up 13% this year,” reports Business 
Week. Emphasis on new and more efficient 
methods of processing foods. BIG CHANGES 
AHEAD in the food industry! 


Advertisers in FOOD ENGINEERING know 
it. Management’s digging into the ads in- 
tensely ... field reports show action-buying 
running hot. Take a good look at that potent 
little table below, scoring 1,141 SALES 
FIRES started right here in the ad pages of 
FE—11 different kinds of positive ad action, 
and from just 4 issues. 








THEY READ. - iene et 


WHAT HAPPENED? May '59 | Mar. [sm oa "58 | Sept. '58 


140] Talked to other management men 740) 

Called local representative 

acted company direct 
ght the product 

1 for future use 
rote for samples 
ked for estimate 
amended t 


an inquiry 
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With a better book for a bigger market, and 
a more demanding management audience, 
FOOD ENGINEERING ’s enlarged editorial 
concept, “BETTER MANAGEMENT IN 
MANUFACTURING, PACKAGING & 
MARKETING” has taken hold—tight, and 
growing. Subscription renewals are moving 
up-up-up, now at the highest point in several 
years. In-plant coverage, too—-COVERAGE 
WHERE IT COUNTS~—has been steadily 
rising. FE subscribers, says a recent field 
report, are investing 20° more reading time 
than they did ten years ago—and this in a lot 
tighter, easier reading publication today. 





Result-hungry advertisers and agencies, after 
a critical look are moving in strong, stepping 
up schedules. RECENT INCREASES from 
Cherry-Burrell, Spencer Chemical, Jenkins 
Bros., Paterson Parchment, Allied Chem., 
Creamery Package, Corn Products, Frick, 
lots more. NEW SCHEDULES from Nashua, 
Red Star Yeast, Rheem, Crompton & Knowles, 
DuPont, Buffalo Meter, a dozen others. 





What do you do about it? Move fast! Ask to 
see, “HOW TO SET THE (Food) WORLD 
ON FIRE!”’—all meat and potatoes, no fluff. 
Don’t wait. Call your FE representative, or 
contact... 


FOOD 


ENGINEERIN 


For Better Management in 
Manufacturing, Packaging, Marketing 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 
330 West 42d St., New York 36, N. Y. @® 























Dealer Sales Control: 
New Dimension in 
the Building Market 








aA program that created a new r 


diamond goraner 


FOURTH IN A SERIES: THE DSC STORY 





A program at work the past 14 years has created a 
new retail industry. That program is DSC—Dealer 
Sales Control. DSC was created by American Lum- 
berman and Building Products Merchandiser to help 
the lumber and building mat:rials dealer realize his 
fullest potential as a dominant buying and selling 
influence in the building materials market and as a 
principal market factor in home building and home 
improvements. DSC has succeeded. The new retail 


industry it created is a good example of its success. 


59 E. MONROE ST., CHICAGO 3 


Thanks to DSC, dealers today operate “‘one-stop” 
shopping centers’ With a single stop at one of these 
building centers, homeowners can buy anything from 
a new home, kitchen or room to a paint brush, power 
tool or toilet cover. The centers boast separate areas 
for self-service shopping, home improvement pack- 
age displays, planning and design of new homes 
and improvements. Of our dealer audience, 88% 
today operate modern retail stores that make up the 
new retail industry. Details on DSC and the new 
market it created are available. 
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THE MAGAZINE SHAPING THE ~~ BUILDING MARKET 
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SNOW TIME A HAPPY TIME for textiles, too! This season 
some 3,500,000 U. S. families will take winter vacations. 
Whether they seek ski slopes or sunny beaches, whether ski 
suits or bathing suits, of this you may be sure—the specialized 
clothing requirements of these free-spending millions is another 
big factor in making textiles the great growth industry that it ts. 
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LIVING THE GOOD LIFE at famed resort hotels is 
characteristic of the American way. And wherever you 
see people at play . you see another great and growing 
market for Textiles, U. S. A. Annual expenditure by 
hotels for “linens” alone—sheets, towels, spreads, table 
napery, etc.—already tops $131,000,000. Investment in 
carpeting, draperies, upholstery is stupendous. Over 2,000 
new hotels and motels are being built each year, each a 
new customer for the products of America’s textile mills. 


NEARLY 7 BILLION POUNDS in 1959! Increasing 
fiber usage, new processes and new textile products pre- 
sent an ever expanding market to suppliers of America’s 
textile mills. Read facing page where TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 
tells how you can obtain, at lower cost, a greater portion 
of this profitable business from Textiles, U. S. A. 





Who buys textile machinery and parts? — motors, controls, drives, gears? 
Who buys materials handling, lighting and other equipment? 

Who buys dyes, chemicals, starches, lubricants, packaging and other supplies? 
Which leading magazine is read by these buyers for buying information? 


Which magazine gives you more for your advertising dollar? 


— Get more business 
from TEXTILES, U.S.A. 


Major purchasing for Textiles, U.S.A. is done by mill Selling those responsible for textile purchasing is accom- 
officials, superintendents and purchasing agents. TEXTILE plished through sales effort and informative advertising. 
INDUSTRIES is edited primarily for this group. It has by Textile buyers look to textile publications for sources of 
far the largest circulation of the leading textile magazines supply—not to consumer magazines or general news and 
among these buyers: business magazines. 

Of all the textile publications, TEXTILE INDUSTRIES has 
P Total Class 1 Subscribers the largest circulation, the most responsive readership 
in textile mills throughout the world among textile mill personnel. T-I features ideas and new 

Class 1: Textile manufacturing plants, officials, agents, managers, equipment for buyers. It reaches more textile buyers for 

purchasing agents, superintendents, assistant superintendents. less money than does any other advertising medium. 

Certainly your advertising belongs in TEXTILE INDUs- 
* . . we * oe . —) 5 s : 
a : 
Textile Industries * Textile World * America’s Textile Reporter rries. Place your major schedule there. You will get 
12,294 8,743 3,766 more for your money. You will get more business from 
Publisher's Statements, 6/30/59 Pextiles, U.S.A. 





Of the leading textile magazines, TEXTILE INDUSTRIES gives you 
the largest mill circulation, the lowest cost per thousand. 


Total Mill % of Page Cost per 
Cireulation* Circulation* Total Thousand Circ. 


Textile Industries .... 23,506 21,071 89.6 $19.57 

Textile World ...... 25,547 20,128 78.8 21.92 

America’s Tex. Reporter . 12,228 7,970 65.2 29.03 
*Publisher’s statements 6/30/59 712-Time B & W rates 


Note: Figures above refer to total circulation. Concentrated on U.S.A. manufac- 
turing methods. TEXTILE INDUSTRIES circulation is heaviest among U.S.A. mills; 
has even greater advantage among U.S.A. and Canadian mills. 














Textile Industries 


806 Peachtree Street, N.E., Atlanta 8, Ga. 
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captured! 


Caught . . . in the act! 


Every month, New Equipment Digest captures 
industry’s most active buying group at the moment 
they’re looking for ways to do jobs better, easier 
and faster —when they’re ready to buy! 


That’s when they’re investigating established, new 
and improved products...and that’s when your ad- 
vertising in N.E.D. gets their undivided attention. 


Last year over 1300 industrial advertisers took full 
advantage of this product conscious climate to: (1) 
search for new product applications, (2) contact 


ae 


LAST YEAR: MORE ADVERTISERS 


than any other business 





magazine 


MORE ADVERTISING SPACE 
than any other product news 


publication 


MORE SALES LEADS 


than ever before 











a 





industrial 
markets 


new buying influences, (3) find important new 
customers in any industry and (4) maintain cover- 
age of present customers and prospects. 


This year—more than ever—your product adver- 
tising belongs in N.E.D....the product news 
publication that 


NOW REACHES MORE MEN READY TO BUY—IN MORE 
PLANTS...FOR ONLY Yac PER COPY 

To get an up-to-the-minute picture of industry’s 
most active buying group—and find out how you 
can reach them for just '4c per copy —ask for our 
1960 data file: ‘“‘Profile of Men in Industry Ready 
to Buy.” 


A | PENTON | PUBLICATION + Penton Bldg. + Cleveland 13, Ohio 


BPA 


* Now over 85,000 copies (tota/ distribution) inover 44,000 industrial plants 
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Plant Design and Construction 
Western Electric Company, Inc. 











“Major construction projects completed 
cost $100,000,000”. H. V. Schmidt, Vice President 


during 1958, under the supervision 
of our Plant Engineering Organization, 
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No. 2 in a series on media strategy 


IN THE ELECTRICAL-ELECTRONIC MARKET 


ELECTRIC 


COMMUNICATIONS UTILITIES 


CONSTRUCTION 


MANUFACTURING 
AND PROCESSING 


TRANSPORTATION 


ELECTRICAL-ELECTRONIC 
PRODUCTS MANUFACTURING 


BUSINESS AND 
SERVICES 


add a horizontal publication— ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING — 
to your verticals to get effective coverage in all sales areas 


Sooner or later, in most sectors of the 
electrical-electronic market, your prod- 
uct comes up against the Engineering 
Department. Sometimes you can sell 
everybody else, only to have the engi- 
neers turn thumbs down. Other times, 
just by getting your product specified 
by the engineers, you sell everybody. 

So it makes sense to see that your 
advertising reaches the engineers. 

How? 

One way is in vertical publications. 
But the rub is that buying vertical pub- 
lications in all your markets can be 
mighty expensive. (There are 568 in- 
dustries using the services of electrical 
engineers.) And, if your product must 
be engineer-specified, vertical publica- 
tions can mean a lot of valuable dollars 
spent on reaching non-buying factors. 


FEW ONE-INDUSTRY PRODUCTS 

Obviously, few products are limited in 
sales potential to one vertical field. 
Motors, wire, rectifiers, transistors, 


WIDE COVERAGE—among engineers—in 
all 568 industries in these major markets: 
utilities; manufacturers and processors; con- 
struction; consulting services; the extractive 
industries; transportation; communications; 
commercial, institutional, governmental 
buyers. 


DOUBLE CONCENTRATION at the 


engineering level. 


DEPTH PENETRATION of ali factors 
within an industry. 


circuit-breakers, controls, complete 
electrical systems—and hundreds of 
other parts, components and equip- 
ment—are used by many industries. 
And the engineer usually has a strong 
voice in their selection. 

It’s just good business then, to be 
sure that one of your basic advertising 
media is a horizontal publication that 
cuts across industry lines and seeks out 
engineers. ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING, 
for example, is keyed to the job inter- 
ests of engineers and technical men. 
They have to know what’s going on in 
other industries besides their own— 
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and be able to adopt successful engi- 
neering procedures, developments and 
products to their own needs. Often, 
they can find more ways to apply your 
product than you thought possible. . . 
if they have the facts about it. 


So, no matter how many vertical 
fields you can afford to cover, make 
sure your advertising takes your story 


to electrical engineers in all markets. 


DOUBLE IMPACT IN 

MAJOR MARKETS 

When ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING is 
added to your vertical publications, it 
gives you double impact at the vital 
engineering level in your major mar- 
kets—and takes your story to your 
whole market. 


This is the big plus you get when 
you add ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING’s 
55,000 engineer-readers to the single 
market penetration provided by verti- 
cal publications. Plan—now—to put it 
to work ... all through 1960! 


Ask your ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING represen- 
tative to show you how you can get this im- 
portant added sales penetration—and how you 
can step up your advertising’s total effective- 
at dollars-and-cents savings! 


ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING 


Published by 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers 
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Marketing milestones 


IM'S MONTHLY DIGEST OF TRENDS AND DEVELOPMENTS 
OF SPECIAL IMPORTANCE TO INDUSTRIAL MARKETERS 


NEW FOREIGN SALES AID 


American manufacturers and ex- 
porters now can supply names and 
addresses of their foreign agents or 
licensees to U.S. Foreign Service 
officers in those countries. Special 
file cards are available from the U.S. 
Dept. of Commerce or its Field 
Offices. Information is kept confi- 
dential, and used by Foreign Service 
officers to supply prospective foreign 
buyers with local sources of U.S. 
products available in their country. 


INNOVATIONS INVITED 


Suggestions for the solution of 
more than 300 technical problems 
are wanted by the National In- 
ventors Council, U.S. Department 
of Commerce. Presenting challenges 
in almost every field of science and 
technology, a list of the problems is 
available from NIC, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington. 


COMMUNICATION SALES CLIMB 


The communications equipment 
manufacturing industry is headed 
for a sales level of $4.65 billion by 
1968, according to a forecast re- 
leased by the Communications In- 
dustries Division of the Commerce 
Department’s Business & Defense 
Services Administration. 


GREENBACKS FOR GREENERY 


State highway departments rep- 
resent a growing market for mate- 
rials, equipment and supplies needed 
to keep highways green. In the past 
seven years, New Jersey spent a re- 
ported $7.7 million for keeping the 
lawns and trees trim on its Garden 
State Parkway. Other states have 
similar problems—and _ needs. 


Suppliers and distributors 
face related sales problems 


“Wholesalers are rapidly being squeezed out 
of business.” 

E. H. Davey, a distributor of air conditioning 
and refrigeration equipment, quietly and earnest- 
ly delivered this pronouncement several months 
ago to an assemblage of fellow distributors and 
manufacturers in Columbus, Ohio. 

Mr. Davey punctuated his comments with the 
observation that he aind his counterparts “. . . are 
middlemen . . . caught in the middle between cus- 
tomers who too often can get it cheaper and man- 
ufacturers who either are not aware of our critical 
situation or are unwilling to act to help us.” 

Speaking as chairman of the manufacturers re- 
lations committee of the Air Conditioning & Re- 
frigeration Wholesalers Association, Mr. Davey’s 
remarks were definitely zeroed in on his own in- 
dustry. However, there is a parallel between his 
industry and the similar problems facing—and 
voiced by—distributors and wholesalers in other 
facets of the original equipment market. 


Manufacturing wholesalers . . Characteristi- 
cally, distributors and wholesalers have justified 
their economic existence by functioning as a sep- 
arate sales arm of the manufacturer. Any sales 
staff justifies its continued existence only so long 
as it operates at a profit. With a manufacturer- 
distributor relationship, there must be mutual 
profit. 

Obviously there are times when product char- 
acteristics or other considerations make it sound 
business policy for a manufacturer to do his own 
wholesaling. The opposite is equally true. The 
situation is worth periodic analysis and review 
both for manufacturers and distributors. 


Give and take . . Teamwork is essential in 
profitable manufacturer-distributor operations. 

For example, the manufacturer who sells 
“around” his distributors is probably headed 
straight toward becoming his own distributor. If he 
wants this, fine. But he should be aware of the po- 
tential debits as well as the credits. 

Accepting and handling these problems is a 
major funtion of wholesalers. There are risks in- 
volved, and for their efforts and acceptance of 
risks, distributors and wholesalers expect support 
from their manufacturers. 
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TWO-HOME FAMILIES 


To promote higher sales of lum- 
ber, the Douglas Fir Plywood As- 
sociation has begun to promote a 
program built around the theme: 
“Every family needs a_ second 
home.” 

The idea is to sell people a vaca- 
tion house in addition to their year- 
round home. The program is slanted 
to the do-it-yourself carpenter, be- 
cause plywood panels are a natural 
for the neophyte craftsman. 


ONCE MADE—TWICE SOLD 


Remanufacturing—rebuilding a 
used product—continues to grow in 
stature and economic significance. 
According to reports, about 20% of 
all used machine tools sold in this 
country are rebuilt. Over 75% of 
replacement tv tubes sold annually 
are rebuilts. Other items being re- 
manufactured include: railroad lo- 
comotives; light office machines; 
aircraft; steel shipping drums; elec- 
trical motors; and, automotive parts 
of all kinds. 


MINIATURE PROBLEMS 


There are now more than 4,000 
types of miniature diodes being pro- 
duced, according to electronic in- 
dustry sources. They are increasing 
at the rate of over 1,500 new diode 


types per year. Many are so similar 


in characteristics they are barely 
distinguishable. Two industry as- 
sociations—Electronic Industries 
Association, and Natl. Electrical 
Manufacturers Association—an- 
nounced plans to set up manufac- 
turing standards. 
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Milestones . . a digest of trends and de- 
velopments of special importance to industrial 
marketers is compiled monthly by the Indus- 
trial Marketing Editorial Research Department. 


Multiple distribution? .. Is there such a thing 
as “too much distribution—not enough custom- 
ers?” Automotive distributors in the South join 
Mr. Davey’s associates with a loud and clear 
“Yes!” 

W. N. Goodsell, vice-president of an automotive 
parts firm in Staunton, Va., told a business publi- 
cation editor: “Each manufacturer wants the job- 
ber to call himself a distributor and start selling 
jobbers who are already calling themselves dis- 
tributors. When a group discontinues a line, that 
manufacturer is apt to start ringing the members’ 
door bells and offer them individually the same 
deal they gave the group.” 

It’s nothing new that distributors would like 
manufacturers to give them exclusive territories, 
but Mr. Davey states his case in the air condition- 
ing-refrigeration field this way: 

“We welcome competition. But it ceases to be 
competition when a dozen wholesalers try to earn 
a living in an area that will support only one or 
two. We need manufacturers’ cooperation in limit- 
ing the wholesalers in a certain area to the poten- 
tial in that area.” 

The point to consider is that “cooperation” is a 
two-way proposition, and that a synonym for 
“cooperation” might be “enlightened self-interest.” 


Give credit when due .. A case in point would 
be the matter of a manufacturer’s credit and dis- 
count policies. On this street the two-way traffic 
can be heavy indeed. 

Manufacturers complain about distributors who 
don’t pay bills promptly. Distributors complain 
that manufacturers don’t reward prompt payment 
in a tangible way—through discounts, for example 
—which gives them an incentive to maintain a 
good credit rating even if it means borrowing at 
high interest to pay bills promptly. 

Too often the end result hurts everyone in- 
volved. If deficit financing catches up with the 
distributor, and he sells existing inventory at 
sacrifice prices, he can send shock waves through 
his entire marketing area. The ripples may reach 
back to the manufacturer. 


Sales in the ‘60s . . Distribution of industrial 
goods has never been a simple matter. This decade 
will add new complexities in distribution methods 
and policies. As a marketing milestone, both man- 
ufacturers and distributors can view this as good 
reason to reexamine their relationship. a 





“That’s right—IEN has raised its circulation 
but not its rate!” 


Industrial 
Equipment 
News 


“That’s right — IEN has raised its cir- 
culation but not its rate!” 

Yes, it’s true! Despite a circulation 
increase of 3,764 over the June BPA 
audited statement of 73,249 .. . and de- 
spite the continually increasing cost of 
publishing — 

Industrial Equipment News plans no rate 
increase for 1960! 

Comparatively speaking, this means that 
IEN is a better buy than ever before. 
It means that every month, you can place 


your advertising message before — 

¢ 77,017 men 

* in more than 40,000 plants 

¢ in all of the 452 

manufacturing industries 

— and still for only $185.00 per insertion. 
This is less than the comparable rate in 
any “‘similar” publication. 
Why not send for our recently revised 
nine section media data file — it gives you 
a detailed analysis of readership. 


\ good for selling... because it’s used for buying 


Industrial Equipment News 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Thomas Publishing Company 
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How to Back Up Your Sales Force 
in the Electronic Original Equipment Market 


Have your advertising call on the engineers in the market. Continually 
coordinate your campaigns with the sales situation. Use advertisements 
that pre-sell, amplify, explain, follow-up. Make it easier for your salesmen 
to turn prospects into customers. How? By calling on all of your accounts 
at once—then calling back regularly—through your best salesmen in print. 
Through the magazine that reaches the market you are selling. Through 
the magazine that is read by the same engineers you wish to influence. 


The magazine: ELECTRONIC DESIGN. 


... more than a magazine 
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Should your salesmen 
take their wives along? 


An industrial salesman’s wife can be his traveling secretary and boon 


companion on the road . 


. or just an extra personal expense. Here 


are the pros and cons of wifely travel . . 


by J. Howard Donahue 


Gey A company president recently told me he 
was convinced that wives should accompany their 
husbands on trips. He wasn’t talking about con- 
ventions or sales conferences (although he would 
include those, too), but about regularly scheduled 


sales trips. And he meant doing it on an expense 
account. 

“Certainly it is the best insurance obtainable,” 
he stated, “to keep men out of mischief when away 
from home. I strongly believe that the Internal 
Revenue Service is making a serious mistake in 


not recognizing (and rewarding by permitting 
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travel deductions for the wife) advantages that 
accrue to the employer, the customer, and the 
salesman when his wife is along.” 


Many dubious . . Such a viewpoint is probably 
shared by but few employers; and certainly not 
by IRS. In fact, it would not be shared by all sales- 
men. “Take my wife along?” one said in reply to 
my question. “Why, she couldn’t stand the strain. 
In my work I frequently have to break into a 
schedule for a quick side trip that may take me as 
far as 600 miles from where I planned to be. A hot 
tip, a customer in trouble—in my line, these things 
call for immediate attention.” 

A more personal version of “strain” was voiced 
by another salesman. “After a hard day,” he 
pointed out, “I like to relax. Entertaining a pur- 
chasing agent is one thing—it’s all in the game, 
and you don’t do it every night. But on a trip, the 
wife would be in a gay mood. Dinner followed by 
dancing or a show every night or so is too rugged 
a schedule for me.” 

So far, the score is two against one. Before turn- 
ing down the idea, let’s consider a few experiences 
of men who have taken wives on trips. 


But some like it .. A few years ago a sales ex- 
ecutive joined a new company. His immediate 
responsibility was to open up a western territory. 
Customers were few and scattered; the potential 
was uncertain. A prospect list was hurriedly com- 
piled; a trip planned. 

“Without my wife,” that man reported, “I could 
never have accomplished what I did. She helped 
by making appointments which gave me more 
time for personal selling. We were able to discard 
some prospects as a result of her telephone calls. 
Between us we made over 400 contacts in six 
weeks. In addition to that, I managed to appoint 


two sales agencies.” 


The wife's opinion .. A review of experiences 
or opinions would not be complete without having 
the viewpoint of a wife who has accompanied her 
husband on several trips. “He’s worse than an 
Indian when it comes to watching for smoke sig- 
nals,”’ she said of her husband. “Every time he sees 
an unfamiliar factory smokestack, he wants to 
stop to find out if there’s a use for his company’s 
products. At times he has even had me in the act! 

“For years we had ta'ked about attending the 
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Tulip Festival in Holland, Mich., but something 
always came up to prevent it. One year, things 
broke just right—but at the last minute Don de- 
cided to make calls on the way out and back. To 
give him more time for actual selling, he wrote 
down three qualifying questions and asked me to 
telephone a whole list of companies—‘suspects,’ 
he called them. Then, later in the day, he’d get in 
touch with me and then call personally on those 
companies that I had learned actually used his 
type of product. 

“T remember one company he didn’t get around 
to call on. When he got back to the factory a few 
weeks later, he found an order waiting—a brand 
new customer resulting just from my phone talk 
with the purchasing agent. Did I get any commis- 
sion on it? What do you think?—not even ex- 
penses.” 

Although she made her husband sound like 
some kind of slave driver, I could tell by the 
twinkle in her eye that she enjoyed every minute 
of it. 


The family touch . . Having a wife help in lining 
up prospects is probably one of the infrequent and 
unusual advantages. The companionship angle is 
the most rewarding. In the evening after a rough 
day, the wife’s presence lends a home-like touch 
to the motel. After freshening up and relaxing, 
there is the shared adventure of exploring some 
new town and dining in an unfamiliar setting. 

Also, when accompanied by his wife, a salesman 
can arrange for a more subtle type of entertaining 

family entertaining with the purchasing agent 
and his wife as guests. Too seldom is it recognized 
that many purchasing agents are more than fed 
up with the idea of babes, booze and bedlam as 
the ingredients for a so-called scintillating eve- 
ning. 

Cultivating friendships can be a most rewarding 
hobby. With his wife along, the salesman can more 
easily expand his circle of friends to include the 
purchasing agent’s family. However, this must be 
done with discrimination. Mutual interests must 
be present for a foundation, because counterfeit 
overtures, just for the sake of securing business, 
soon become apparent—and rejected. 


Other benefits . . These trips together provide 
additional opportunities for cultural pursuits and 
entertainment as well as hobbies. This is particu- 
lary true when the weekend schedule doesn’t call 





for travel. In such cases, there are often shows 
that the salesman’s wife would enjoy seeing; mu- 
seums, art galleries, and the like to be visited. 

Whenever one sales manager that I know has 
to head down Trenton way, his wife goes gleefully 
along. Her hobby is ceramics; the trip always 
means a chance to visit one of the Trenton mold 
factories to select an assortment of new molds and 
supplies. 


Possible budget-buster . . It is only fair to point 
out, however, that a shopping spree in a distant 
city may develop into a real budget buster. Such 
an outlay can far exceed the other costs of having 
a wife accompany her salesman husband. 

This matter of handling expenses can be a 
headache. “Although I enjoy having my wife 
with me on occasional trips,” one salesman told 
me, “I always dreaded the nuisance of having to 
account for the dual expenses. I had an advance 
from my company, and it meant keeping a dou- 
ble set of books to keep personal expenses sep- 
arate from company expenses. But after the sec- 
ond trip, my wife came up with the ideal solution. 
She now takes charge of all our personal money 
on our trips. And I keep track only of the com- 
pany funds. 

“It works this way. We go to dinner, I pay the 


check. As soon as we get back to the car, she 





Should a salesman take his 
wife along? 


Advantages: 
1. Companionship. 
2. Opportunities for making new friends. 
3. Semi-vacation provides change for wife. 
4. Cultural opportunities, distant museums, 
festivals, ete. 
Hobby opportunities. 
Trip combined with vacation at some de- 
sired spot en route. 
Help in driving, particularly in taking 
charge of car in congested areas where 
parking space is hard to find. 
8. Possible help in setting up appointments. 


Disadvantages: 

1. Extended trip tiring on wife. 

2. Boring for wife if alone too much. 

3. Expenses—will wife cost too much to en- 
tertain; will she go on buying sprees? 
Some purchasing agents prefer evenings 
out without wives. 

Salesmen may ease up, not try for as 
many calls as he would without wife. 
Less opportunity to exchange ideas with 
fellow salesmen at same lodging. 











gives me her share of the dinner expense from 
our personal funds. The same thing happens at 
a motel. After we register, I pay. Later she gives 
me her part of the cost. No extra bookkeeping 
for me; no mix-up with the company funds. What 


a relief!” 


Break on expenses .. A point worth remember- 
ing is that the Internal Revenue Service does not 
insist on a “split down the middle” on these extra 
expenses. Suppose the motel rate is $10 a couple. 
The salesman doesn’t have to ante up $5 for his 
wife’s share. The single rate may be $7.50 or $8 
That is a legitimate company expense. So only 
$2.50 or $2 need be taken from personal funds to 
pay for the wife. The same holds true on rail and 
plane fares. The salesman gets a break on any 
special “family” rate that permits his wife to 
travel for half fare or thereabouts. 


Other considerations . . Weighed against the 
pleasure of having his life companion along, other 
angles must be considered. Will the wife be bored 
or disgruntled by any seeming neglect on the part 
of her husband? After all, he has to make his liv- 
ing by applying his travel hours to his customer’s 
convenience. Will she become too tired by long 
days of travel, early risings, hurriedly snatched 
lunches to permit making afternoon appointments 
in some other town, the inconvenience of not al- 
ways being able to secure suitable accommoda- 
tions? 

Then, too, some purchasing agents prefer a 
night out with the boys. Night baseball, boxing 
or wrestling matches, activities that might not 
appeal too strongly to wives are all part of the 
trek. And with the wife along, the salesman 
doesn’t get the opportunity to sit in on sessions 
with fellow salesmen either to swap the low 
down on purchasing agents or to indulge in a 
hand of cards, friendly or otherwise. 


Try it . . Reviewing the summary of advantages 
and disadvantages charted with this article, you 
may decide against urging your salesmen to take 
their wives along. But perhaps the wives deserve 
the experience of at least one trip if for no other 
reason than to see how their husbands live. De- 
spite some inconveniences, such a trip will take on 
certain semi-vacation aspects. And it might very 
well help build up your salesmen’s morale. 8 
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Clark tells how 


Clark Equipment Co. invested $85,000 in the 
1959 Materials Handling Exposition. And in 





just four months the company received $1 


million in orders which can be traced to the 
show. Much of the credit for this outstanding 
success goes to a carefully executed promo- 
tion campaign. Here are the details of the 
program. 


By Glenn A. Christians @ Sales Promotion 
and Advertising Manager 

Industrial Truck Div., Clark Equipment Co 
Battle Creek, Mich 


ig In the aftermath of a recession, on a limited 
budget, with poor floor space, amid very hungry 
competitors—how do you attract a major share 
of attention at a trade show? 

That’s the problem we faced when Clark’s In- 
dustrial Truck Division entered the Materials 
Handling Institute’s 1959 exposition in Cleveland 
last June. 

Our answer: act first, act often, and promote. 


Advance planning . . When we began planning 
for the exposition in mid-’58 (we learned long 
i a as. Cae teadiels ts Clavaiend henied 0 ago to plan well in advance for trade shows) we 
large poster over the rear trunk advertising the show and had to recognize three unhappy facts: 


inviting visitors to visit Clark’s booths a , : 
ad i 1. We were in a recession, and we were hurting. 


We had no way of knowing how long the re- 
cession would last. But we knew that, even with 
the best of luck, we would only be just coming 
Clorklift . . Clark used a helicopter to shuttle show out of the hole by June of 1959. So, the exposi- 


ors _ aveol 4’< sain eirnn 4 oO C : 3 : o 
visitors from Cleveland’s main airport to a downtown tion took on a special significance. We looked on 


airport. Some visitors willingly waited an hour or more it as a psychological weapon to help jolt buyers 
for their ’’first ride in a helicopter : ; ‘ 
into a strong buying spree. 

2. We knew we had poor floor space at the ex- 
hibition. In the draw for space among the 15 big- 
gest exhibitors, we had remarkable luck. We drew 
last choice. Naturally, we got the dregs. In total 
area the space was adequate, but it was chopped 
up into three separate locations. This is not ex- 
actly convenient for building an integrated dis- 
play—or for channeling visitors. 


3. We knew we couldn’t rely on new products 
alone to attract attention. At the previous exposi- 
tion, in 1956, we scored something of a scoop by 
introducing a whole new line of fork trucks. This 
time, we figured, our competition would be laying 
for us in the new product department. So, we 
had to do more than talk “new.” 
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On the plus side, we had in our favor a real 
desire to make a good showing. In a way, it was 
a personal thing. The sweet smell of our success 
in ’56 was still with us, and we liked the idea of 
a repeat performance. 

For these reasons, we decided to go “all out” to 
promote Clark’s name at the show. We had only 
one ground rule: we would try for variety rather 
than one big stunt. 

As it turned out, this decision was going to cost 
us a thousand headaches and a good many sleep- 
less nights, but the effort was worth while. 


Advance promotion . . Chronologically, here 
are the things we did: 

In March, three months before the show, we 
began sticking all outgoing mail with reminder 
stickers inviting attendance at our displays. We 
also devised an appropriate postal slug for our 
envelopes. 

Also in March, our public relations agency, 
Burson-Marsteller Associates, mailed publicity 
releases describing 11 of the 18 new products we 
were introducing at the show. (News of the other 
new machines was held until the show opened.) 
The releases were aimed at the May issues of 
some 400 trade publications. 


f 
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Star pitchman . . Tv ventriloquist Jimmy Nelson was 
Clark’s star salesman during the show. He gave four 


to be seen at a trade show 


In the three weeks before the show, we made 
two more mailings. One was a personal, en- 
graved invitation to customers to visit our hos- 
pitality room during the exposition. As an added 
touch, these were not mailed directly to the cus- 
tomer, but were sent to our dealers. Dealers then 
delivered the invitations by hand. 

The second mailing was an eight-page, printed 
guide to Cleveland. It contained a map of the 
city, listings of airlines, railroads and hotels, de- 
scriptions of ten popular restaurants, and other 
information helpful to a first-time visitor. These 
were mailed directly to customers, with a letter 
from our general sales manager inviting the re- 
cipient to visit our display booths at the show. 

With all this attention paid to customers and 
prospects, we didn’t neglect our own people. The 
night before the show opened, we had a cocktail- 
and-dinner affair for the dealers and salesmen 
who would be manning the booths during the 
show. We made it a kind of combination party and 
pep rally, called “Operation Cleveland,” to work 
up enthusiasm for the hard four days ahead. 

Such was our pre-show promotion. We had 
not had time to do more than guess at its effec- 
tiveness when the exposition opened its run on 
June 9th. 


ce ' ala 


shows a day, playing to a packed house every time. He 
was also unofficial greeter at Clark’s hospitality room 
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Look here . . Clark’s straddle carrier, the biggest ma- 
chine at the show, stopped traffic around Clark booth 


‘Clarklift’ gives big lift . . Our pride and joy- 
the biggest single thing we attempted—was re- 
vealed to early-morning arrivals at Hopkins Air- 
port, about 20 miles from downtown Cleveland. 
As the show visitors stepped off their planes they 
were greeted by the “Clarklift,” a ten-place heli- 
copter we obtained from Sikorsky Aircraft Co. 
The “Clarklift’” shuttled show visitors from Hop- 
kins to the Lakefront Airport, where we had cabs 
ready to make the five-minute trip to downtown 
hotels or the exposition hall. Home-bound vis- 
itors could make the trip in reverse. 

While we had high hopes for the “Clarklift,” 
we hardly expected the success we achieved. It 
seldom stopped moving. Several times our pas- 
sengers willingly waited an hour or more to take 
the eight-minute ride. We had cabs at standby so 
that no one would miss an outgoing plane, but 
they were used only a few times. As one cus- 
tomer put it: “So I miss my plane. There’s an- 
other one in two hours, and I'll finally be able 
to tell my kids what it’s like to ride in a heli- 
copter.” And that seemed to sum up the reason 
for the “Clarklift’s” popularity. 


Plant tours . . Not that we’re bugs on aviation, 
but the helicopter wasn’t the only airplane we 
used during the show. We also had two chartered 
DC-3’s. They served two purposes. First, we used 
them to fly Clark engineers and service men from 
our plant in Battle Creek, Mich., to Cleveland and 
back each day of the exposition. (Clark felt that 
the exhibition provided an excellent chance for 
these men who seldom get out into the field to (1) 
get a first-hand look at what the competition is 
doing, and (2) talk to customers and prospects.) 
3y figuring things out ahead of time, we knew 
that chartering planes was cheaper than sending 
these people to Cleveland by commercial plane 
or train and having them stay overnight. 

After delivering Clark people to Cleveland in 
the morning, the planes were loaded up with our 
customers visiting the exposition and returned to 
Battle Creek, where the customers got a four- 
hour plant tour and luncheon. They were taken 
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back to Cleveland in late afternoon, when our 
own people were ready to return. 

During the four days, we took more than 100 
customers through our plant—customers who 
might never have visited us if the trip hadn't 
been made so convenient. 

And with our interest in air transportation, we 
still managed to get in a few licks at ground 
level. All of Cleveland’s taxicabs carried big 
signs on their rear trunks welcoming visitors to 
the show and to Clark’s booths. In effect, we had 
ads riding all over the city. 

And if taxis were hard to find, two air-con- 
ditioned limousines were available to shuttle our 
customers back and forth. Possibly because of the 
85-plus heat, these were kept busy till 10 or 11 


o'clock every night. 


Something special in the booths .. Having 
made this much effort to impress people on their 
way to the exposition, we wanted something 
special to show them when they got, to our booths. 
The Displayers, the New York firm that designed 
our booths and exhibit material, had done an 
imaginative job, and gave us a fine showcase. 
More important, our own engineers had given us 
a number of new products we could show off with 
pride. But with some 200 competing exhibitors 
many of them with colorful booths, and almost 
all of them with new products—we wanted some- 
thing the others didn’t have. 

For this “something,” we turned to the enter- 
tainment field. We recruited Jimmy Nelson, ven- 
triloquist star of television and the nightclub 
circuit, and converted him into our star salesman. 
Jimmy has a well-developed knack for mixing 
business with pleasure in a sales pitch; he puts 
across the sales message while his “dummies” get 
the laughs. The combination was most effective. 
Giving four half-hour shows a day, Jimmy played 
to a “packed house” each time. 

Incidentally, we made no pre-show announce- 
ment of Jimmy’s appearance. Word-of-mouth 
promotion during the show was the only help he 
needed. 

As a souvenir give-away, we made up a post- 
card with a four-color autographed photograph 
of Jimmy and his “friends” sitting on one of our 
fork trucks. About 5,000 of these were distributed 
at the show. 


Newspaper gives details . . One problem we 
had that neither Jimmy Nelson nor the rest of 
our salesmen could solve was the problem of 
getting across to the thousands of show visitors 
the facts on all the new products and services we 
were introducing. At best, we knew, a salesman 
could talk about only three or four items to any 
one customer. 

To solve this one, we decided to publish a news- 
paper. Professionally done by our public rela- 
tions agency, this was a full-size, four-page job, 
distributed the second day of the show. It had 





financial and economic stories on the materials 
handling industry, descriptions of all products 
Clark was showing at the exposition, on-the-job 
photos of our equipment, and a good number of 
stories on our company and its services. 

To make sure we had the right 
we distributed the newspaper to every hotel room 


“circulation,” 
in the six hotels with the majority of the show- 
visitor registration. Additional copies were dis- 
played prominently in each Clark booth at the 
exposition. Although we printed 10,000 copies, we 
had to order an additional 5,000 after the show to 
fill requests from our dealers, who wanted them 
to send to customers. Since our dealers are often 
our most severe critics, we took this response as 


an indication of success. 


Publicity and hors d'oeuvres .. Our interest 
in newspapers was not limited to our own pub- 
lication. The morning the show opened we held 
a press breakfast for the three Cleveland news- 
papers and the business papers covering the ex- 
position. This resulted in several photo stories in 
the local newspapers during the week, end good 
coverage in the business books the following 
month or two. 

Still another successful facet of our program: 

When the show was over each day we opened 
our hospitality room, located in a mid-town ho- 
tel. We kept things informal here, putting most 
of our effort into maintaining an adequate sup- 
ply of hors d’oeuvres (not an easy task when 
there are a dozen other hospitality rooms in the 
same hotel). Jimmy Nelson helped us out, acting 
as greeter and giving occasional samples of off- 
stage ventriloquism. All told we had some 2,500 
guests—and some very lively evenings. 


Was it worth the effort? . . When we closed 
our hospitality room for the last time, tore down 
our exhibit booths, and parked our helicopter in 
its hangar, we were red-eyed, bone tired and a 
bit uncertain. Had it all been worth while? Had 
we really done some good for ourselves by putting 
so much time and effort into promoting the show 
and ourselves? What had we achieved? Just this: 


1. More direct off-the-floor sales than in any 
previous trade show. 


2. Heaviest booth traffic ever encountered at a 
show. As best we can figure it, one out of six 
visitors stopped at a Clark booth long enough to 
ask at least one question. 


3. 1,800 legitimate inquiries. One out of every 
14 of the 25,000 registered visitors filled out a 
Clark inquiry card of one kind or another. 

4. More during-the-show publicity in local me- 
dia than any other exhibitor. 


5. A record number of letters from customers—- 
and even non-customers—favorably comment- 
ing on our show activities. 


For example, a Du Pont executive wrote, “Your 
generosity in providing the ‘Clarklift’ to the air- 
port enabled me to change my flight and return 
to Wilmington at a reasonable hour in the eve- 
ning. This idea was apparently one that was ap- 
preciated by many people.” 

Another show visitor wrote, “I was most for- 
tunate in being one of 26 who left Cleveland on 
your chartered plane for a plant tour. I enjoyed 
the tour as well as the luncheon that followed... 
Your ‘Clarklift? was the hit of the show.” 


6. $1 million worth of equipment sales during the 
first four months following the show that can be 
traced, one way or another, to the show. This in- 
cludes customers who may have been holding off 
making a final decision until they saw at the show 
what Clark had to offer, and customers who were 
impressed at the show with Clark’s equipment 
and followed through later by talking to a sales- 


man. 


For these and the obvious long-range benefits 
Clark paid $85,000, not including travel, hotel ex- 
penses and salaries of the Clark people attending. 
Of this amount Clark spent $27,000 for the space 
at the exhibit hall; $45,000 for the design, manu- 
facture, erection and dismantling of its exhibits; 
and the remaining $13,000 for all the other pro- 
motions described in this article. We feel we more 
than got our money’s worth. a 





About 
the 
author 


@ Glenn A. Christians has been sales pro- 
motion and advertising manager of Clark 
Equipment Company’s Industrial Truck 
Div. since mid-1956. 

Before that he was associated with the 
Milwaukee School of Engineering in admin- 
istrative positions relating to public rela- 
tions and advertising. He holds a bachelor’s 
degree in electrical engineering from that 
school and a master of science degree in 
mechanical engineering from the University 
of Wisconsin. 

Incidental note: He became acquainted 
with Clark, and vice versa, while he was 
preparing his master’s thesis, the subject of 
which was materials handling. 
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y are business media ads 
so doggone tired? 


Do business papers’ ads promoting themselves put you to sleep? Is it 


true that they are ‘tired, limping, going in the wrong direction?’ This 


adman says ‘yes’ to both questions . . and tells why. 


by Donald A. Dodge 
Vice-President 
Feeley Advertising, New York 


fey I may be stoned out of the 
next AIA meeting, but after years 
of quiet suffering I’m sticking my 
neck out—the advertising of most 
trade papers on their own behalf is 
abysmally poor. 

This is not true of all trade me- 
dia advertising, of course, but as 
a prospect—the guy they're trying 
to sell—I can categorically state it 
is true of a great many of them. The 
thing that most disturbs me is that, 
as an advertising man who deals in 
a considerable share of industrial 
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publicity, I know how professional 
the editors of the various books are. 
I know how they fight to keep thei: 
books from becoming a home fo! 
handouts. I know the character of 
their books. So do the space sales- 
men who represent them, for the 
most part. 


Limping the wrong way .. But 
does the average advertising cam- 
paign of a business medium reflect 
this character—the essential differ- 
ence of the publication? Not on 
your rate card. Most of the media 
advertising is tired, limping, follow- 
ing the wrong course by emphasiz- 
ing so much minutiae, by trying to 


be “clever,” by being too introspec- 
tive, by not sticking to a good idea 
once they have it. Trade books 
which would advertise effectively 
would do well to look at their con- 
sumer brethren. For example, the 
Grit campaign and the New Yorker 
campaign, with objectives at the op- 
posite ends of the pole, both do an 
exceptional job of defining and dra- 
matizing the unique nature of their 
respective books. Others that come 
to mind are—‘Solid Cincinnati,” 
Look’s courageous use of the Politz 
study of some years back to prove 
that they were the number two 
book in their field. You can prob- 
ably add examples of your own, 





What's sixty bucks? . . Perhaps 
the most example of 
trade-versus-consumer media ad- 
vertising of itself is that the trade 
media ape the one strategy of the 
consumer media in the single area 
where they have no logic to do so: 
cost per thousand. Magazine “A” 
with 32,000 circulation announces 
ponderously that its cost-per-thou- 
sand is $2.10 less than its nearest 
competitor, who has a circulation of 
31,000. Two dollars per thousand for 
30,000 readers? Sixty-odd dollars? 
Would any space buyer worth his 
salt consider that an important fac- 


amusing 


tor in deciding whether to use 
Book “A” or “B?” 

Because I do not want to get any 
fellow AE’s in trouble, or have an 
ad manager put on the carpet for 
a condition his 
brought 
tactful and not name names. I think, 


publisher has 
about, I’m going to be 
however, these examples, based on 
actual space advertising current or 
recent, will demonstrate what I 
mean. Your own familiarity with 
the field will do the rest: 


e “We are the number one book in 


the—————field!” 


e “Ours is the book they pay for, 
100% 


e “Now reach the men who buy 


e “How to sell industry’s top buy- 


"5 en 
e “Go for the BIG market... .” 


Headlines like these are typical. 
Tired headlines boastful head- 
lines meaningless headlines 
worst of all, headlines that offer 
little or no true help to the space 
buyer who wants to know what 
makes a publication unique. 


The Dodge theory . . Why must 
this be so? Why so much tired ad- 
vertising by business paper pub- 
lishers? I have a tentative theory 
on the subject that goes something 
like this: 

In a_ trade _ publishing 
everybody is involved in selling two 
products: editorial value to readers 
and advertising value to adver- 
tisers. Result: they—and by “they” 
I mean everyone from office boy to 
publisher—is an “authority” on ad- 
vertising. The space men, for ex- 


house, 


“I sincerely wish the business media would learn how 
to find their uniqueness and then promote it in a dra- 


matic and interesting way.’’-—Donald A. Dodge 


ample, have seen great advertising 
successes in their book and they’ve 
seen equally spectacular failures. 
Being a generally intelligent breed 
they seek to draw conclusions as to 
why. Result: in a few years, they 
have very strong, very fixed opin- 
ions on “how to advertise’—many 
of them good. Some of these men 
the more successful—become sales 
managers and publishers. By then, 
they’re confirmed “experts” in ad- 
vertising and as such, raise all sorts 
of hell for their ad managers and 
agencies alike. (This is still my un- 
substantiated theory, remember.) 
But here’s the rub. They’re so 
close to their book and their pros- 
pects that they lack the one greatest 
contribution an agency can make 
an interested but outside point of 
view. One which spots the unique- 


ness of the publication and then 


dramatizes that one point con- 
tinuously, with verve and flair, ig- 
noring the myriad minor sales 
points that any book can raise. (End 


of unsubstantiated theory.) 


Where's your uniqueness? . . 
Unsubstantiated though the theoriz- 
ing on the cause may be, the criti- 
cism itself stands. Why can’t the 
trade books dramatize the unique- 
ness which I, as a fairly active pub- 
licist, Why 
can't they, as a group, even begin 


know each to have? 
to approach the professionalism of 
consumer media’s advertising? 

In short, I wish the 
business media would learn how to 


sincerely 


find their uniqueness and then pro- 
mote it to me in a dramatic and in- 
way. If the industrial 
media would do that, we’d all be 


teresting 


better space buyers. u 
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Get your IM Encyclopedia of Marketing 
booklets for permanent reference 


The 12 most recent installments in the “IM Encyclopedia of Market- 
ing” series, including “A Minimum Plan for Industrial Marketing Re- 
search,” which begins on page 125 of this issue, are available in handy 
6x9” booklet form for filing in your permanent reference library. The 
following booklets are available at 50¢ each (quantity prices available) 
from Reprint Editor, Industrial Marketing, 200 E. Illinois St., Chi- 


. - How to Change a Trademark—by Samuel G. Michini 
. A System for Organizing a Marketing Library—by Howard 


A Checklist Guide to Profitable Marketing—prepared by 
Stewart, Dougall & Associates 
A Basic Guide to Better Technical Publicity—by Peter J. B. 


A Basic Guide to Marketing for the Smaller Company—by 
Charles E. St. Thomas 
A Basic Guide to Communicating Facts and Statistics—by 


. A Basic Guide to Engineering Handbooks—by Harry Baum 
. A Basic Guide to Low-Budget Films—by Don Nestingen 

A Basic Guide for Developing Publicity—by Bernard E. Ury 
A Basic Guide to Business Anniversary Celebrations—by 


R511 A Basic Guide to International Advertising—by Braxton Pol- 


- A Minimum Plan for Industrial Marketing Research—by 
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One-source responsibility 


in plant modernization programming 


Air-Lift for 
Industrial Plants 


How a major new campaign | 


> Auenican-Standard 
EE IE 


Last fall, as a unique form of pre-testing, American-Standard’s new Indus- 


trial Division called in a number of business paper editors to review plans 


for a major new industrial advertising campaign. When the campaign 


breaks in 37 publications next month, it will incorporate a variety of sug- 
] § 


gestions offered by the editors in tape-recorded critiques. Based on the twin 


themes of “Air-Lift” and “Power-Lift,” the campaign will work hard at 


establishing American-Standard’s new role as a primary supplier of com- 


plete systems for the power, air conditioning, heat transfer and other fields. 


Behind the campaign lies a completely revamped marketing program with 
g g § i 


a number of highly interesting facets. 


By Dick Hodgson 


ig Next month, readers of 37 publications will 
suddenly become part of the current episode of 
a marketing evolution that began 30 years ago. 
They with a 
dramatic series of gatefold inserts and supple- 
mentary insertions placed by American-Radiator 
& Standard Sanitary Corp. Industrial Division. 

1960 campaign 
lies a fascinating story of the marketing evolu- 


will find themselves face-to-face 


3ehind American-Standard’s 
tion which is so much a part of American indus- 
try today. It 
when a holding company which was to become 


really began in the late twenties 


American-Standard purchased three manufac- 
turers—American Blower, Ross Heat Exchanger 
and Kewanee Boiler. The companies operated in- 
dependently until the early fifties, when they be- 
came operating divisions of American-Standard. 

The big change, however, became effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1959, when the three companies were com- 
bined to form the American-Standard Industrial 
Division, with headquarters in Detroit. The mer- 


ger permitted the marketing of American Blower, 
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Ross and Kewanee products as components of a 
system. Buyers now could deal with one organiza- 


tion rather than three for air conditioning, heat- 


ing, ventilating, mechanical draft, heat transfer, 


dust collection and fluid drive equipment. 

But the merger was not without its problems. 
Even though all three companies had operated 
the for 


three decades, each was completely independent 


within American-Standard organization 
from the others. After the merger, there was still 
a tendency to think in terms of three separate 
parts paralleling the former companies. 

The net result was that after about four months 
of operation, a team of management experts from 
American-Standard headquarters moved in for a 
month to study the entire operation and came up 
with a comprehensive report calling for, among 
other things, an integrated marketing program. 
The biggest change was combining all products 
into just two categories—air conditioning systems 
and industrial and power equipment. 

In the first marketing plan, there had been four 
primarily handling 
products previously produced by American Blow- 


marketing managers—two 





Attention getters . . American-Standard In- 
dustrial Division will use three series of six full-color 


gate-fold inserts each during 1960 to establish a 
new corporate image. Two of the series, aimed at 
industrial plant and public building markets, will 
be keyed to a basic ‘‘Air-Lift'’ theme. This layout 
is for the first insert directed at the industrial plant 
market. It is scheduled for February issues of seven 
business publications. 


was born 


er and one each for the former Ross and Kewanee 
products. While actual sales activity had been 
consolidated under a single general sales man- 
ager and a number of marketing services, includ- 
ing advertising, had been merged, the vice-presi- 
dent of marketing still looked down upon an or- 
ganization functioning primarily along the lines 
of the former companies. 

Today, however, the marketing vice-president 
has just four basic functional departments: 


1. General sales This department follows 
pretty much the same lines as in the original plan. 
However, the number of regional managers has 
been reduced from 14 to eight. They supervise 
the activities of 68 sales offices and 75 sales agents. 
In addition, sales training has been moved from 
the marketing services department, and customer 
service, which formerly functioned as a separate 
department, has also been included. 
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Power-Lift for 
Power Plants 





Added impact . . A series of six gatefold inserts similar 
to this layout will carry American-Standard Industrial 
Division’s new corporate image story to the power in- 
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2. Marketing services . . . This department, too, 
has relatively the same responsibilities as in the 
original plan, except for the transfer of sales 
training to general sales. Included are advertising 
and sales promotion, market research, marketing 
administration and reports and statistics. An in- 
teresting feature is the separation of market re- 
search and reports and statistics to keep the re- 
search people free from the tendency to become 


merely statisticians. 


3. Marketing planning—air conditioning systems 

Four product managers and a systems ap- 
plication engineering manager are the key people 
in this new department, which represents a con- 
solidation of all products from the three former 
companies which are used in air conditioning 
systems. One of the basic recommendations of the 
management study was the assignment of applica- 
tion engineering as a separate section under mar- 
keting planning, rather than having it as a part 
of the sales operation or being broken up among 


the various product managers. 


4. Marketing planning—industrial & power 
equipment Like its counterpart department 
for air conditioning, this unit has five product 
managers and an industrial and power applica- 
tion engineering manager. Among the products 
handled are heaters, condensers, dust collectors, 
heat exchangers, fans, gas compressors and fluid 
drives for the power industry. 


Getting into motion . . Looking back on the 
hectic events of the past year, American-Stand- 
ard appears to be somewhat amazed to find that 
so much has actually been accomplished in a 
relatively short time. “This was a year in which 
we had to find ourselves,’ marketing services 
manager W. R. Perry told IM. “We experimented 
and sometimes went off on tangents, but the net 
result was an operation geared to tackle a much 
bigger job than we could possibly have taken 
on before.” 

The direction wasn’t new, however. “Actually, 


As Near as Your Phone 


MERICAN-Standard 
EET 

dustry. This insert, the first in the series which will be 

built around the ‘’Power-Lift’’ theme, will run in Feb- 


ruary issues of five power industry publications. 
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Control total plont environment... 
with equipment from a single source 


Corporate Image . . American-Standard Industrial Di- 
vision will use 17 full-color bleed pages in Business 
Week, Fortune and Newsweek to supplement its sched- 
ule of inserts in business publications directed at specific 
industries. This illustration shows the layout for one of 
the first ads in this series. 


we've been inching into ‘marketing’ over the 
years,” Bob Perry says. 

Probably the biggest problem was a human 
one—finding the right spot for the existing per- 
sonnel and then selling the individuals on their 
new jobs. In many cases, it involved movement of 
functional people into administrative positions. 
For example, the task of getting “hot shot” sales- 
men off the firing line and into regional manager- 
ships represented no easy transition. 

Then, too, American-Standard was abandon- 
ing three well-established company names _ to 
which had been attached a long-time loyalty— 
both internally and externally. While the long- 
term benefits were obvious to management, it 
called for a real selling job and opened the doors 
for an ambitious new advertising program. 


The big idea . . A few weeks after American- 
Standard’s new marketing organization had been 
finalized, ad manager Keith Ferguson and Don 
Longyear, the company’s account executive at 
Brooke, Smith, French & Dorrance, sat down to- 
gether following an exciting day at Detroit's fa- 
mous speedboat races. They talked about the big 
task ahead of them. From his portfolio, Don 
Longyear pulled out a sheet with one word writ- 
ten on it—‘Air-Lift.” 

“Take this home and think about it,’ he sug- 
gested to ad manager Ferguson. 
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Thus began the dramatic promotion program 
through which the American-Standard Industrial 
Division hopes to establish itself both internally 
and externally as an even more important entity 
in the fields it serves than the three companies it 
replaces. Keith Ferguson spent a few days doing 
the thinking agency man Longyear had suggested 
(“Homework is all important in effective adver- 
tising,’ Mr. Ferguson says) and then gave his 
go-ahead for the entire campaign to be built 
around the Air-Lift theme. 

The single word theme was chosen because it 
was felt that Air-Lift has drama, currentness, 
action. It was also felt that it had convertibility 
in meaning through its two-word structure—Air- 
Lift, a term which fits the new aims and objec- 
tives by describing to buyers, quickly and dra- 
matically, what the company’s products and serv- 
ices could do for them. American-Standard felt 
that it literally could give businesses a lift 
through the planned use and proper application 
of modern air conditioning, air handling, heating 
or air cleaning equipment. 

“This,” Keith Ferguson told IM, “is the kind 
of ‘big idea’ we need if we are to accomplish the 
giant task that has been assigned to advertising. 
We not only have to establish a new, modern, 
progressive ‘corporate image’ for the Industrial 
Division, but we also have to sell the fact that 
we have the product lines, the proven manufac- 
turing and field experience, the local product 
specialists to enable any buyer to select every 
major component for complete control of the in- 
door climate in his business or building from a 
single source.” 


Developing the program . . Once the theme 
had been picked, an entire year’s program had to 
be developed in short order. By the first of Sep- 
tember, the dimensions had been worked out 
and the agency set to work on a simple presenta- 
tion. Fortunately, the agency had been given 
what Don Longyear calls a “dream assignment.” 
They were told to forget about anything any of 
the three previous companies had done in the 
past, throw “the book” out the window and start 
with a completely blank sheet of paper. 

The presentation which was ready by the mid- 
dle of September quickly established the fact 
that the agency had taken advantage of the crea- 
tive opportunity it had been given. The proposed 
1960 program represented a far departure from 
anything which the three former companies had 
done in the past. It was designed to work hard at 
selling the Air-Lift idea in a colorful, dramatic 
manner. 

The cornerstone of the program is three series 
of six full-color, four-page gatefold inserts—a to- 
tal of 18 inserts in all, each to run in a number 
of business publications. In addition, there will 
be vertical campaigns aimed at 10 markets—all 
carefully keyed to supplement the basic insert 
program. Also scheduled are a series of corporate 
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image ads in three general business magazines. 
Gatefold inserts were selected for three basic 
reasons: 


1. They have high impact and are capable of at- 
tracting more people to the ads. “We need this 
now to register the new name faster and with 
more people,” the presentation explains. 


2. The format permits the telling of a complete 
but uncluttered story. 


3. The inserts can double as direct mail pieces 
and point-of-sale literature. 


The first of the insert programs is aimed at tell- 
ing the Air-Lift story to industrial plants. On the 
list are Mill & Factory, Factory, Plant Engineer- 
ing, Air Engineering, Consulting Engineer, Me- 
chanical Engineering, Actual Specifying Engi- 
neer and Southern Power & Industry. 

The second program, using entirely different 
inserts aimed at public buildings, will run in 
Architectural Forum; Architectural Record; Con- 
sulting Engineer; Mechanical Engineering; Actual 
Specifying Engineer; Nation’s Schools; Air Con- 
ditioning, Heating & Ventilating, and Heating, 
Piping & Air Conditioning. 

A third insert program was designed for power 
plants. It uses a takeoff on Air-Lift with a series 
of six inserts keyed to a “Power-Lift” theme. This 
series will run in Power, Combustion, Electrical 
World, Power Engineering, Consulting Engineer, 
Mechanical Engineering and Actual Specifying 
Engineer. 

American-Standard got one lucky break in the 
media list chosen—they will be able to use the 
same-size insert for the entire list. 

To sell the broad concepts of Air-Lift and Pow- 
er-Lift to top management, the inserts will be 
supplemented by 17 full-color, bleed pages— 
seven in Business Week, six in Newsweek and 
four in Fortune. 

The vertical campaigns, which will be coordi- 
nated with the basic image-building campaign 
primarily through design treatment, will run in 
Applied Hydraulics, Diesel Progress, Electronic 
Design, Chemical Engineering, Chemical Proc- 
essing, Oil & Gas Journal, Pulp & Paper, Engi- 
neering & Mining Journal, Nation’s Schools, 
Plumbing & Heating Business and Air Condition- 
ing, Heating & Refrigeration. Each of the publi- 
cations will carry a different campaign except for 
the two chemical books. 


Design plays big role .. In both the inserts 
and corporate image ads, graphic design will play 
a big role. The ads are designed to look, act and 
talk like a modern, progressive, fast-moving com- 
pany. Not only does this present a contrast to the 
frequently nuts-and-boltsy, product-promotion 
ads used by the American-Standard industrial 
companies in the past, but also represents a far 
departure from most of the advertising done by 
competitive companies, 


An analysis of all of the fields involved showed 


‘that competitive ads looked pretty much alike. 


For the most part, American-Standard’s com- 
petitors have been advertising components, rather 
than systems. This, it was felt, left the door open 
for a manufacturer who can offer to handle the 
buyer’s total requirements. 

Basically, the program is designed to capital- 
lize on five sales advantages: 


1. One source, one responsibility for all primary 
equipment for air conditioning, air moving or air 
cleaning in an industrial plant or public building. 


2. The one organization that can work with the 
buyer in terms of total requirements. 


3. Background of experience that assures buyers 
equipment that is proven in the field; guaranteed 
in quality, and designed, engineered and manu- 
factured to work together. 


4. Local service rendered through product spe- 
cialists in every principal city. 


5. In the power plant and utility markets, Ameri- 
can-Standard products help buyers produce pow- 
er more efficiently and more economically. 

«+. cont'd 


Save 10% 25% per year 
on your pipeline power 
costs with Gyrol Fluid 
Drive. 


\ + « 
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Vertical campaigns American-Standard Industrial 
Division will direct special vertical campaigns with 
product emphasis to ten markets during 1960. Full 
page schedules will be used in 11 different publica- 
tions. Dramatic graphic design, such as that indicated 
by this layout for an ad to appear in Oil & Gas Journal, 
will help to link the vertical campaigns to the com- 
pany’s basic advertising program. 
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Enter the editors . . The program got its first 
audience the middle of September when the whole 
plan was laid out for the two market planning 
departments. Both Keith Ferguson and Don Long- 
year had their fingers crossed, for there was no 
question about the program representing a radical 
departure from anything out of the past experi- 
ence of the audience. But there need have been 
no worry, for the entire “big idea” was approved 
for presentation to management. 

At this point, a unique form of “pre-testing” 
was decided upon. While the marketing depart- 
ment was sold upon the soundness of the new 
approach, there was still good reason for manage- 
ment to ask for evidence that the Air-Lift idea 
could accomplish the big job that had been as- 
signed to the 1960 advertising program. The tight 
schedule ruled out any extensive form of pre- 
testing and it was felt that the reactions of a 
handful of prospects and customers would pro- 
vide little of value. 

Therefore, American-Standard turned to a 
group they considered as “communications ex- 
perts” in the fields to which the advertisements 
would be directed— the editors of business pub- 
lications serving these field. Late in September, 
five editors were invited to the Brooke, Smith, 
French & Dorrance offices in Detroit. Each was 
given the same presentation which would be giv- 
en the next week to American-Standard Indus- 
trial Division management. 

Following the presentation, each editor was 
asked four very general questions about his re- 
actions to the theme, approach, copy and over-all 
program. These comments were tape-recorded 
for play-back along with the presentation to 
management. In addition, the presentation was 
also exposed to a group of McGraw-Hill editors 
in New York and a number of publication sales 
representatives were given an opportunity to 
comment on portions of the program. 

The editors pulled no punches with their reac- 
tions to the proposed campaign—and how they 
thought their readers would react to it. They 
offered many specific suggestions. According to 
Keith Ferguson, “They threw up some ‘red flags’ 
which proved to be of extreme benefit. They told 
us what it would be best not to say as well as 
what they thought should be said.” 

Hunter Hughes, editor of Consulting Engineer, 
for example, pointed out that his audience had 
a decidedly negative attitude toward manufac- 
turers who went so far in-project designing that 
they took over the role of the consulting engi- 
neer. “Manufacturers should stick to product 
engineering and leave the project engineering to 
consulting engineers,” he suggested. 

Warren King, associate editor of Factory, 
pointed out that plant engineers have two basic 
responsibilities—to keep the plant running and 
to plan improvements. “Just keeping the plant 
running efficiently is a full time job,’ he com- 
mented. “Therefore plant engineers are usually 
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very receptive to any help they can get in plan- 
ning improvements and should be helped by any- 
one offering a single source for components re- 
quired in modernization or expansion programs.” 

Other editors who journeyed to Detroit for the 
presentations were Eugene A. Sloane of Air Engi- 
neering, Charles E. Price, publisher of Heating, 
Piping & Air Conditioning, and Robert McCaw of 


Power Engineering. 


Complete approval . . With the predominantly 
favorable comments by the editors to lend sup- 
port, the program was presented to Industrial 
Division management the first week of October. 
The tape recordings of the editors’ comments 
were played without editing and achieved their 
goal—the entire program was approved. 

Next came still another presentation. This time 
to the corporate management of American-Stand- 
ard in New York on October 22. Again, the pro- 
gram was “bought” in its entirety. The program 
was then presented to the regional sales man- 
agers who added their stamp of approval: “We 
can work with this program.” 

By early December, the first inserts and in- 
sertions were ready for production—scheduled for 
February issues of most of the publications on 
American-Standard’s list. The entire campaign 
will be heavily merchandised to the salesmen in 
the field, probably in the form of quarterly kits. 
They will purposely be sent from the headquar- 
ters offices to emphasize the importance of the 
new program. 

Adding extra impact to the program will be a 
number of special direct mail campaigns, in addi- 
tion to the merchandising of the inserts, aimed 
at establishing American-Standard’s new image 
in greater depth. 

The concerted attention to dramatic design will 
also be applied to such items as exhibits, audio- 


visual material and local sales confererices. 


The salesmen’s role . . One of the “extra” jobs 
the new program hopes to accomplish is creating 
a special image for American-Standard’s sales- 
men. “We can assume,” Keith Ferguson told IM, 
“that our salesmen are capable and while we 
an’t sell the salesmen’s service for them, adver- 
tising can certainly lay the groundwork. If we 
create an effective image for the salesman, he is 
compelled to live up to it.” y 

Both American-Standard and its agency will be 
keeping a close eye on the workings of the cam- 
paign and have already planned extensive re- 
search to make sure that it is accomplishing its 
objectives. 

“We looked at the blank sheet of paper we had 
been given,’ says Don Longyear, “and decided 
that this was the time for American-Standard to 
screw up its corporate courage and stick its neck 
out.” Through careful control of the program 
throughout the year, every effort will be made to 
make sure the neck wasn’t stuck into a noose. & 





ah AVERAGE ALLOCATIONS IN INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING BUDGETS 


288 advertisers reporting in 26 different 2-digit SIC groups 


Budget Groups 
with 
Media Use and 
Group Averages 


Classified by Budget Size 


Admin. and 
Salaries 
Business 
Publications 
Dealer & Dis- 
tributor helps 
Direct Mail 
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General 
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Research 
Newspoper 
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(ad space) 
Radio, TV, 
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A Special IM Research Report 


Ad Budget Analysis — 1960 


How does your advertising budget compare with other companies’ 
similar to yours? With this comprehensive analysis of industrial ad 


budgets you can find out almost exactly . . 


By H. Jay Bullen 
IM Editorial Research Director 


fg A lot more information is in- 
cluded in this year’s industrial ad 
budget study than in last year’s re- 
port. 

IM’s second annual national sur- 


vey of ad budgets drew a total of 
371 replies. They came from all over 
the country — from ad managers 
manufacturers in 30 
different “basic” industry groups. 
By deadline time, 307 usable re- 
plies had been received. Data from 
these returns were coded on IBM 


representing 


cards so that the maximum amount 
of data could be correlated, tabu- 
lated, and included in this report. 


New this year . . Several signifi- 
cant innovations were made this 
year, in order to increase the value 
of the report for individual ad man- 
agers who want to compare their 
company’s ad budget with others in 
the same industry. 
Here’s what is new: 


e Two sets of averages are reported 
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Industry Groups 
with media use 
& group avg. % 


Admin. and 
Salaries 
Business 
Publications 
Catalogs 
Dealer and 
Distrib. helps 


Exhibits 


General 


BUDGET ALLOCATIONS 


Selected Industries and All-Industries Totals 


291 companies reporting 


Publications 
House 
Organs 
Market 
Research 
Newspaper 
Advertising 
Production 
(ad space) 
Radio, TV, 
Outdoor 
Other 
(non-media) 





ALL INDUSTRIES 

291 companies 

A (number) 155 __ 
B (percent) 15° 
_C (percent) 8.2 35 
sic +26 

8 companies 

A (number) 


B (percent) 
C (percent) 
sic +28 


46 companies 
A (number ) 


B (percent) 
C (percent) 
sic #32 


10 companies 
A (number) 


B (percent) 
C (percent) 
sic #33 

13 companies 
A (number) 


B (percent) 
C (percent) 
Sic +34 


34 companies 
A (number) 


B (percent) 
C (percent) 
sic +35 


87 companies 
A (number) 


B (percent) 
c (percent) 
Sic #36 


39 companies 
A (number) 


B (percent) 
C (percent) 
sic #38 


17 companies 
A (number) 


: B (percent) 
C (percent) 
ALL OTHER 
INDUSTRIES 


37 companies 
A (number) 18 











B (percent) 13.1 360 141 97 141 
55 103 3.7 118 _ 


_C (percent) 64 331 92 


Legend 
A—Companies with item in budget 
B—Average % budgeted, companies with 
item 
C—Representative average, ALL companies in 
the report 
Code 
SIC 426—Paper & allied products 
SIC 2428—Chemicals & allied products 


9 8 1 28 1 


5.5 19.8 8.0 aS 2352 7 15.5 


Code 
SIC 
SIC 
sic 
SIC 
SIC 
SIC 


19 04 3.7, 42 


#32—Stone, Clay, Giass Products 
+33—Primary metals 

#34—Fabricated metal products 
#35—Machinery 

+36—Electrical machinery 
#38—Instruments,—Laboratory, scientific 
controlling; medical; photographic goods 
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for media allocations: the first 
shows the percentages only for 
companies which include the par- 
ticular item in their budget. The 
second set of averages show “repre- 
sentative” percentages — i.e., per- 
centages based on the total number 
of companies in the particular 
group, regardless of whether they 
include a given item in their budget 
or not. 


@ A company-by-company listing of 
budget details, showing: the com- 
pany’s 4-digit S.I.C. code; number 
of employes; size of budget in dol- 
lars; per cent of 1959 gross sales 
represented by the 1960 budget; and, 
the specific items the company in- 
cludes in its budget, with percentage 
allocations shown for each item. 


Highlights . . Methods used in set- 
ting budget size for this year’s re- 
spondents differed from those re- 
ported last year. Here’s the com- 
parison: 

METHOD FOR DETERMINING BUDGET 


1960 1959 
Budgets Budgets 
(307 co’s (282 co’s) 
33.69 23 4° 


10.1 
62 7¢ 


Method Used 


2.39 
> Be aa ié 


e Budget sizes reported this year 
ranged from a high of $10.25 million 
for a company in the machinery & 
allied products industry, to a low of 
$4,000 for a company in the elec- 
trical machinery classification. 


e Budgets were increased, this year 
over last, for the vast majority of 
respondents. Increases were re- 
ported by 73.5%; no change by 
21.6%; and, decreases were reported 
by 4.9% of the 305 companies which 
answered this question. 


e Compared with last year, the “all 
industries” allocations increased in 
four of the 13 categories. Getting 
higher allocations this year are: ad- 
ministration and salaries—up 0.6%); 
general publications — up 2.29%; 
house organs — up 0.3%; and, ad 
space production—up 2.7%. 


® On an “all industry” basis, items 
leading in percentage allocations 
are: business publications—36.8% 
(down 0.1°%, from last year); cata- 
logs—12.7% (down 0.4%); and, di- 
rect mail—9.1% (down 1.8%). 
Continued on page 92 











3.9 —— ee Electrical Machinery, Equipment & Supplies (SIC 36) 


44 companies reporting : 
3 rt 
Media allocations classified by budget volume 8 companies reporting 
—1—T — Media allocations classified by budget volume 
Budget Groups | ] 
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Budget Groups VP 

with medic use 

& group evg. % 

{edd 000 te $) § 
33 


ALL INDUS- : 

TRIES ALL INDUSTRIES 
—all budgets —all budgets 
44 companies 38 companies 

A (number) 2a | 39 32 22 38 27 3 9 37 2 A (number) 
“SB (perce 3 Bi Thoa |: T T Ts7 17.2 laa | 44 [10.7 B (percent) i167 399 11 
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Direct 
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Exhibits 
General 
Publications 
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Market 
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Newspaper 
Advertising 
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Under $50 Under $50 
5 companies 3 companies 

A (number) | es oe oo 2 ¢ } o}| 0 a} 0 _A (number) 2 | 3 | 
“B (percent) 200 | 680 |123 0/1 0] 00] 00 | 00 | 00 j18.0 | 00 | 3 B (percent) 245 149.7 |175 | 00 225 | 
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$50 to $150 $50 to $150 
13 companies 15 companies 
A (number) - - e 1 ¢/ 1 1 >| A (number) 
B (percent) i« 1525 l104 /an7 115 3¢ 3 }103 | 20 | 65 |10. 3 61 8 (percent) 2.1 [352 [191 

€ (percent) 10 2 | 32: 5] 7 C (percent) 118 (352 |179 | 
$150 to $300 
12 companies 
A (number) ‘ 6 A (number) 
) (percent) 152 [25 31130 11.3 | 161 8 (percent) 


—_——— > > aaa - — — at a a + 
C (percent) 95/253 9.7 85/161 43] 65 4] 23 | 18] 5.2) 17 © (percent) | 


$150 te $300 
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$300 to $500 $300 to $500 

8 companies 4 companies 

A (number) 4 | 7) 6) 7} 5) kk 3) | 2 xa _& (number) — 
8 “® (percent) 13.6 | 41.4 |i26 | 7.0/ 104 | 48 | 30 6.6 | 10 | 3.0 [10.1 (100 | 8B (percent) 
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instruments, Optical and Photographic Goods (sic 38)* 
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86 companies reporting 


Budget Groups 
with media use 
© 


& group ovg le 
{add 000 to $) 


Admin. and 
Salaries 
Publications 
Catalogs 
Dealer and 
Distrib. helps 
Direct 
Exhibits 
General 
Publications 


Business 


Machinery and Allied Products (SIC 35) 


Media Allocations Classified By Budget Volume 


Morket 


Machi 





Average Media 


Industry Group 
with media use 
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& group avg. % 
(odd 000 to $) 
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Newspaper 
Advertising 
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ALL INDUSTRIES 
—all budgets 
86 companies 
A (number) | 
B (percent) 
C (percent) 


Under $50 

10 companies 
A (number) | 
B (percent) 
C (percent) 


$50 to $150 
29 companies 
A (number) 
8B (percent) | 
C (percent) 


$150 to $300 
25 companies 
A (number) 
8B (percent) 
C (percent) 


$300 to $500 
8 companies 
A (number) | 
B (percent) 
C (percent) 


$500 to $1,000 
9 companies 
A (number) | 
B (percent) 
C (percent) | 


Over $1,00¢ 
5 companies 
A (number) | 
B (percent) 
Cc (percent) 
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Allocations Classified By Product Type 


Publications | 
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87 companies reporting 


T T 


| 
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SIC 35—ALL COMPANIES 
87 companies 

A (number) | 

8 (percent) 

C (percent) 


sic #353 

18 companies 
A (number) | 
8B (percent) 
C (percent) 


sic +354 

23 companies 
A (number) 
B (percent) 
C (percent) 


sic #355 

13 companies 
A (number) — 
8 (percent) 

C (percent) 


SIC #356 

20 companies 
A (number) — 
B (percent) 
C (percent) 


ALL OTHER 

sic #35 

13 companies 
A (number) it 


B (percent) 





C (percent) | 61 [31.2] 185 
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Industry Budget Sizes—1960 
300 Advertisers 


Paper and allied products 
Chemicals and allied products 
Stone, clay & glass products 
Primary metals 

Fabricated metal products 
Machinery 

Electrical machinery 


Instruments & photo & optical goods 


All other 
Total—all replies 


19 two-digit SIC industry groups 


Median 
Budget 
(add 000) 
$163 
200 
135 
379 
128 
170 
148 
110 
150 
150 


Average 
Companies Budget 
Reporting (add 000) 


8 $187 
45 370 
10 271 
14 559 
36 156 
92 372 
38 205 
18 186 
39 177 

300 288 


e Approximately 22% of the re- 
porting companies have specifically 
earmarked part of their 
budget for export-import advertis- 
ing. Chemical companies are leaders 
in per cent allocated and machinery 
manufacturers are second. 


over-all 
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Getting to the specifics, here is a 
summary of some of the significant 
by the respective 


points revealed 


tables: 


Table 1 .. Relationships between 
budget size and spending strategy 


are illustrated by this table. 

In budget group +1 (under $50,- 
000) business publications are get- 
ting more emphasis this year. Com- 
pared with last year's reports, cata- 
logs this year replaced direct mail 
as number two item in top alloca- 
tion. 

Similar to last year, this budget 


has the 


group top allocation of all 
budget groups for business publica- 
tions. 

Nearly 38°, of 


administration 


these companies 
include and salaries 
in their budget. Their average allo- 
cation varies significantly — 14.2% 
higher from the 8.8% representa- 
tive average computed on the basis 
of all companies in the group. 

Budget group 2t2 ($50,000 
$150,000) leads all groups in the 
percentage allocations for adminis- 
tration and salaries, direct mail, and 
radio-tv-outdoor. This group re- 
ported the lowest allocation for ad 
space production outlays. 


to 





+3 ($150,000 to 
allocations 
with com- 


Budget 
$300,000) 
for catalogs, and tied 


group 


reported top 


panies in budget group +5 for top 
allocation for market research. 
Budget ($300,000 to 
$500,000) led in only one budget 
house 


group +4 


item organs—and_ reported 
the lowest allocations in four sepa- 
rate categories. Lowest for all budg- 
et groups were these companies’ al- 
locations for: dealer and distributor 
helps; market research; newspaper 
advertising; and, radio-tv-outdoor. 

Budget group +5 ($500,000 to $1 
million) leads all budget groups in 
allocations for exhibits and news- 
paper advertising, and ties with 
companies in group +3 for the per- 
centage allocation for market re- 
search. 

Budget group +6 (over $1 mil- 
lion) tops all other budget groups 
in allocations for four items: dealer 
and distributor helps; general pub- 
lications; ad space production; and, 
non-media advertising outlays. 

Lowest percentages were reported 
by this group for allocations to these 
budget items: administration and 
salaries; business publications; cata- 


logs; and, exhibits. 


Table 2... This is the table to use 
for a comparison of allocation per- 
centages on an industry basis rather 
than on a budget volume (table 1) 
basis. 

As in table 1, two sets of percent- 
ages are given—one showing aver- 
ages for companies with the item in 
their budget, and the second set 
showing the group “representative” 


average. 


Industry tables .. Tables 3 through 


7-A_ respectively contain detailed 





Percent of Gross Sales Represented by Budget 


Paper and allied products 
Chemicals and allied products 
Stone, clay, and glass products 
Primary metals 

Fabricated metal products 
Machinery 

Electrical Machinery 


All other 
Total—all replies 





Instruments; photo & optical goods 


18 two-digit SIC industry groups 


(1959 sales—1960 ad budget) 
269 Advertisers 


Average Median 
% of sales % of sales 
1.6 1.14 

1.50 
1.40 
0.95 
1.50 
1.50 
1.60 
2.00 
1.00 
1.50 


Companies 
Reporting 
7 


42 
10 
12 
31 
80 
37 
17 
33 
269 
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Trends in Export Advertising 


Paper and allied products 
Chemicals and allied products 


Primary metals 
Fabricated metal products 
Machinery 

Electrical machinery 


All other 
Total all replies 





Stone, clay, and glass products 


Instruments; photo & optical goods 


15 two-digit SIC industry groups 


291 Advertisers 


% of total 
budget allo- 
in indus- for ex- cated for 
try group portadv. export adv. 

8 1 2.0 
46 11 13.0 
10 0.0 
13 3.0 
od 4.4 
87 7.0 
39 3.8 
17 4.7 
37 3.9 


Co’s w/ 


Companies alloc’n 





data on five major _ industries: 
Chemicals and Allied Products; 
Fabricated Metal Products; Electri- 
cal Machinery, Equipment and Sup- 
plies; Instruments; and, Machinery 
and Allied Products. 


Mr. “Average” .. As profiled by 
the reports to IM, you're the “typi- 


INDIVIDUAL COMPANY BUDGETS 


307 companies 


cal” industrial ad manager if your 
budget follows these general pat- 
terns: your 1960 ad budget will be 
$288,433 representing 2.09% of 1959 
gross sales, and you will spend 
36.8%, 12.7%, 9.1% and 8.2% for 
business publications, catalogs, di- 
rect mail, and ad space production, 
respectively. 


(Grouped by 4-digit SIC—Ranked by Budget size) 


Number 
loyes 
% of 


Emp! 
poles rep 
| by 

|| budget 


4000 
14350 


7000 


Media Allocation Percentages (See p. 56 for letter code 


oe Sa ee ee G 
Paper & Allied Products 
é 8 1 l 


1 
15 


1 


0 
4 
_— = 15 


Chemicals & Allied Product 


iL 


10 5 1 2 
15 - 8 3 
1 10 5 1 


H 1 i 
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(add 
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Media Allocation Percentages (See p. 56 for letter code key.) 
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mployes! 
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ompany 
Number 
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Chemicals & Allied Products— (Continued) 


l 


13 


Products 


Primary Metals 


l 
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Media Allocation Percentages (See p. 56 for letter code key.) 
D . 7. aa H ' J K 


Company 
Number 
Number 
Employes 


i 


Fabricated Metal Products— (Continued ) 


Machinery & Allied Products 


18 
15 


lé 
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Company | 
Number 


Legend 


A 
A 


B 
C 


56 


Admir 
salaries 
Busines 
Catalogs 
Dealer 
helps 
Direct r 
Exhibit 


Number 
mployes 
tudget in 
$ (add 
000) 


House orga 
Market research 


Newspaper advert 


space 
Radio 
M—Other 


TV, Outdoor 


non-media 
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Media Allocation Percentages 


BC D : F 


Electrical Machinery— (Continued) 


» 


rs 


Footnotes 
0’ as last digit 
code in more detail 


indicates insufficient 
Export ad budget, exclusively 

Space advertising budget, exclusively 
Sales promotion & public relations are 
budgets 

House organs In separate budget 


data 


G 


to 


separate 


Administration & salaries in parent company budget 


H 


Other media allocations budgeted on task basis at 


time of use 

General publications in separate budget 

Dealer helps, house organs in separate budget 
Exhibits in separate budget 

Catalog in separate budget 

Catalogs & exhibits in separate budgets 
Dealer helps, house organs, market research 
separate budgets 

Sales promotion in separate budget 


in 





Hii: Kids 


Company preference . . Alpha sends these monthly 
bulletins, and a binder, to its customers and prospects 
The bulletins contain ‘how-to’ information on various 
sales promotion subjects. Purpose of the program is to 


®.. Aids 


build a preference for the company, because it is dif- 
ficult to build preference for Alpha’s standardized prod 
uct, cement. The ‘’Selling Aids’’ are used extensively by 
both big and small Alpha customers 


How to increase recognition 


’ ? 
of an ‘anonymous’ product 


Because of the standardized nature of its 
product, Alpha Portland Cement Co. found 
it couldn't build a brand preference. So, in- 
stead, the company built company prefer- 
ence, through a program of supplying help- 
ful sales and business hints to its customers. 
Here are the details of Alpha’s program. 


By W. Robert Ingram @ Sales Promotion Manager 
Alpha Portland Cement Co., Easton, Pa. 


lg Generally speaking, cement is cement. 

That's why we at Alpha Portland Cement Co., 
Easton, Pa., had a difficult time building sales for 
our standardized product by increasing the brand 
preference. So, instead, we built a “company 
preference.” 


Keystone of our company preference campaign 
is our “Alpha Sales Aids,’ which we send to our 
customers (ready mix producers and concrete 
products manufacturers and dealers). 

The aids are practical, down-to-earth, single- 
page, monthly bulletins dealing with a specific 
phase of advertising and sales promotion. Sub- 
jects covered include the preparation of a news- 
paper advertisement, how to write collection let- 
ters, rules for good salesmanship, direct mail ad- 
vertising, and presenting new literature. Most of 
the information contained in the bulletins is basic, 
but even our more sophisticated customers put 
the aids to good use—in their training programs, 
for example. 

Frequently the bulletins are backed up with 
case histories, each one a step-by-step documen- 
tary of how others have used the technique with 
good results. This is particularly true recently, 
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Second stage . . A salesman of an Alpha customer uses an aid to influence a prospect 


because the entire program has gained mo- 
mentum and Alpha customers have been anxious 
to report their own successful promotional ex- 
periences. 

From time to time professional specialists have 
been called upon to help—trade associations, edi- 
tors, and Alpha’s advertising agency, Beaumont, 
Heller & Sperling. All have had a hand in making 
the program a success. 


Circulation . . The initial mailings were made to 
a large list of Alpha customers. After three of 
the monthly mailings were completed, a busi- 
ness reply survey card was included with the next 
two mailings. The card asked if the customer 
wanted to continue to receive the service. This 
was designed also to reassure our editors that 
they were providing information which was truly 
helpful to Alpha’s cement customiers. 

This query resulted in about a one-third re- 
sponse, also bringing in some additional requests 
for copies for subsidiary plants and operations. 
The list of persons receiving the aids has been 
growing steadily since the program was intro- 
duced in March, 1958. 

After the purge-card survey responses were in, 
Alpha salesmen were provided with attractive 
three-ring binders, which they personally pre- 
sented to all those retained on the “Alpha Selling 
Aids” distribution list. 


Well-received .. A highly enthusiastic recep- 
tion has been accorded the service by Alpha cus- 
tomers. The executive secretary of a state con- 
crete masonry association said: “The selling aids 
are extremely well done, and I know that I will 
find them very useful.” Other typical responses: 

A concrete products manufacturer in Massa- 
chusetts asked for several sets, one for each of 
his plants; an upstate New York ready mix op- 
erator wrote, “I think Alpha does the best job 
of customers’ information of all cement compa- 
nies.” 
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Recognition and approval have also been given 
by influential authorities within the industry. M. 
Eugene Sundt, past president of the National 
Ready-Mixed Concrete Association, speaking at 
the 1959 convention of that organization and re- 
ferring to Alpha’s Selling Aids, said, “I consider 
this an outstanding and thought-provoking serv- 
ice for Alpha customers.” 

These comments, and the effect of the selling 
aids program on Alpha’s own sales, have convinced 
us that a company preference campaign is an 
effective approach to increased sales—especially 
for companies with standardized products. > 





About 
the 
author 


@W. Robert Ingram has been Alpha’s 
sales promotion manager for the past three 
years. Starting as a field engineer in 1948, 
he traveled the New England and Middle 
Atlantic states helping Alpha customers and 
prospects with concreting problems. In De- 
cember, 1956, he assumed his present duties. 

A native of Kentucky, Mr. Ingram holds 
a B.S. degree in civil engineering from the 
University of Kentucky. He is a member of 
the Philadelphia chapter of the Association 
of Industrial Advertisers. 














Of course Im sure. 
I read it 
in Newsweek 


Reader confidence has built Newsweek into probably the most efficient Industrial Advertising Medium 


in the United States . . 


Circulation: 1,299,183*, predominantly male. 
Readership: about 6 times circulation, according 
to Sindlinger and Co., Inc., Business Analysts. 


a 


Purchasing Influence: 7 out of 10 readers directly 
influence purchases in connection with their work. 
Industrial Readers: 71 industrial readers per dollar, 
more than any other news or business magazine. 
Executives: 73°/, administrative and operating ex- 
ecutives in business, industry and government. 
Technical Circulation: 339,000 readers in technical 
positions, more than any other news or business 
magazine. 


. an ideal horizontal base on which to build your vertical trade campaign 


Recognition: Among newsweeklies, Newsweek’s 
rank in ad pages (lst 9 mos., 1959—P.I.B.): 

lst in Building Materials — Industrial 

Ist in Manufacturers’ Materials and Supplies 

1st in Fire, Casualty and Other Insurance 

ist in Automotive —Industrial 

lst in Tires and Tubes 

1st in Total Pages (1st 11 mos., 1959—P.I.B.) 
Service: Newsweek’s Research and Merchandising 
Departments, Data Files and Sales Staff are at 
your service. Call on us for any further informa- 
tion, or ask your agency. NEWSWEEK, 444 Mad- 
ison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. PLaza 2-1500. 





*Publisher’s ABC Statement for 6 months’ period ending June 30, 1959. 








The ditferent newsweekly for communicative p 
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A man with big plans — and talent to match —can 
go all the way in businesspapers. This is a medium 
for experts. Where the advertising professional with 
a sure sense of his craft, and his craftsmanship, can 
make a name for himself and his company—creating 
the kind of all-business advertising 

that sells businessmen. . . in businesspapers. 
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Director of Media, Chicago Agency Photo on location by Arnold Newman 


Advertising in businesspapers means business 
as any advertising man who knows his business will tell you — because 


men who read businesspapers mean business {[}}|:@: 


%oens” 


now—over 3,000,000 businessmen invest more than $16 million a year for the purpose of reading ABP papers 
THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS ~- 205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. - 201 North Wells St., Chicago 6, illinois - 1004 National Press Bidg., Washington 4, D. C. 











There’s Not as Much Yearning 
for the ‘Glory Road’ These Days 


igy I was reading some comments about baseball 
by Phil Wrigley the other day. Besides owning the 
biggest wad of chewing gum in this or any other 
world, Wrigley owns the Chicago Cubs and used 
to own the Los Angeles Angels of the Pacific Coast 
League. 

He was telling a sports writer about how—when 
he still owned the Angels—he permitted major 
league television to come into Los Angeles, so that 
some days both major league and minor league 
ball games were telecast. “People used to tell me,” 
Wrigley said, “that they couldn’t tell the difference 
between minor league and major league ball.” 

Now it may seem strange to you that this com- 
ment by Wrigley made me think of industrial sell- 
ing and advertising, but it did. There is a parallel 
between industrial and consumer marketing and 
major and minor league baseball, and I’m going to 
point it out no matter how far out in left field I 
have to reach for it 


-~ + + 


The point is that the consumer sales and adver- 
tising people, and the people who work on con- 
sumer accounts in advertising agencies, like to 
think that they’re playing in the marketing “major 
leagues,” while their counterparts on the industrial 
side—the nuts-&-bolts side, it is sometimes called 

are scattered around in the minor leagues. May- 
be these industrial minor leaguers are pretty good, 
and maybe some of them do fairly well for them- 
selves (this is how the legend goes), but they’re 
not really getting anywhere unless and until they 
are plucked away from their nut-&-bolts vocations 
and drafted for the consumer business, over in the 
major leagues of marketing. 

Unfortunately, it isn’t only the consumer mar- 
keting boys and their counterparts in the ad agen- 
cies who feel this way. A lot of industrial sales 
managers, market analysts, advertising managers 
and copywriters, for example, feel the same way. 
So that if you dug down under the skins of a sub- 
stantial number of people in industrial marketing, 


selling and advertising, you’d find an inferiority 
complex as big as an old-fashioned mustard plas- 
ter—and just about as irritating. 

Well—it seems to me that in this first month of a 
new year and a brand new decade, it might be an 
interesting exercise in ego inflation for all you in- 
dustrial sales managers, marketing researchers, 
advertising managers, copywriters, space salesmen 
and what-have-you to take a good healthy look at 
what you are doing and what your counterpart in 
the consumer field is doing, and decide for yourself 
who is working the most satisfying side of the 
street. 

Let’s concede that in some respects the con- 
sumer guys are playing big league ball and the in- 
dustrial fellows are—relatively—operating in the 
minor leagues. (This is by no means true of sales 
dollars, but it may be true of the size of sales 
forces, and it is likely to be true of advertising 
budgets.) Let’s also concede that there is usually 
considerably more glamor and hoopla and la-de- 
da in the consumer field, and your wives’ girl 
friends are more likely to be impressed with what 
you are doing. 

On the other side, there are some solid compen- 
sations. For one thing, you’re a great deal more 
likely to be a business man, with a solid and 
sensible outlook and an understanding of what 
business and industry are all about. For another 
(and this is largely because of the first) you’ve got 
a very great deal more job stability and an equally 
great deal less prima-donna-ism to contend with. 
For still another—and these days this is especially 
important—you don’t have to worry anywhere 
near so much about what your friends and neigh- 
bors and relatives are saying about you and your 
job behind your back. And you don’t have to be 
prepared to defend yourself and your activities so 
often at church socials or PTA meetings. 

About half of all business activity in this coun- 
try is devoted to filling the needs and wants of the 
ultimate consumer, and the other half is “indus- 
trial’—the capital goods industries, the building 
and construction market, and the supplying of the 
host of goods and services used up by business and 
industry in the course of producing other things. 
In terms of marketing know-how, the consumer 
side of business up to now has been a long stride 
ahead of the industrial side. But that lag is not 
going to continue; there is bound to be a catching 
up in marketing, selling and advertising on the 
part of industrial companies. 


+ + + 


So—as I have said before—the sixties ought to 
be a decade of great opportunity for anyone in any 
way connected with industrial selling. There may 
continue to be differences in the kind of ball 
played in consumer and industrial parks, but it is 
going to be harder and harder as time goes on to 
tell the “major leaguers” from the “minor lea- 
guers” in selling and advertising. * 
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How to market to the packaging field 


MODERN PACKAGING | +s. nccmn- MARKET ~ MEDIA DATA 


MODERN PACKAGING’s new Market and Media Data File 
is the most complete, readily-obtainable collection of 
marketing information available on the subject of pack- 
aging. This conveniently-arranged, easy-to-use file puts 
at your finger tips the specific information you need to 
sell successfully to the 40 to 50 industries that comprise 
the packaging market. 

The MODERN PACKAGING Market and Media Data File 
tells you in detail and in “capsule” form—the extent of 
the market; the materials, machines and services used, 
the men who are responsible for purchasing decisions 
and how to reach them most effectively. 

The folder is packed with useful and useable informa- 
tion about trends and developments; circulation figures, 
readership studies. It describes the editorial material 
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and articles for which MODERN PACKAGING has received 
so many awards. 

It provides a complete description of MODERN PACKAG- 
ING’s exclusive Readership Development Program—the 
permanent program in which over 70 university pro- 
fessors in marketing are personally counselling readers 
and thereby building active sensitive readership of 
MODERN PACKAGING. 


te te 
*k *K 


Ask your MODERN PACKAGING representative for your 
copy of the Market and Media Data File. Also ask him 
to arrange for a showing of the new 15-minute, 35 mm. 
full color audio-film presentation: “MODERN PACKAGING: 
Where it is... Where it is going.” 


MODERN PACKAGING 


A BRESKIN PUBLICATION —Authority of the Field for Thirty-Three Years @® 


Other Breskin Publications: MODERN PACKAGING ENCYCLOPEDIA—MODERN PLASTICS—MODERN PLASTICS ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Offices: New York 575 Madison Ave.; Chicago 101 E. Ontario St.; Cleveland 3537 Lee Rd.; Los Angeles 6535 Wilshire Bivd.; Atlanta 1722 Rhodes Haverty Bldg. 
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HOW TRUSCON DID IT 





How can you help 
your salesmen? 
Ask them: Lind 


= “The first step in building a suc- 
cessful program of sales training 
and merchandising is to find out 
what the selling organization itself, 
out in the field, feels it needs in the 
way of help.” 

This advice was offered by Al E. 
Lind, merchandising manager for 
the Truscon Div., Republic Steel 
Corp., Youngstown, O., at a meet- 
ing of the Sales Executives Club of 
New York. 

“As policy-making 
Mr. Lind told the group, “you are 
responsible for heading up the mer- 
chandising and selling which this 
mushrooming market [of the next 
10 years] will demand.” But he 
urged the sales executives to get 
their signals from the “selling man 
in the field,” rather than relying en- 
tirely on 
home office. 

Mr. Lind explained that using 
this formula, Republic Steel in co- 
operation with Wilding, Inc., Chi- 
cago “producers of communications 
for business,” developed a program 
called the Order Makers Institute 
(OMI), which has been applied in 
several divisions of Republic. 

He outlined the Truscon OMI pro- 
gram as follows: 


executives,” 


ideas generated at the 


1. Each of the 13 meetings dealt 
with a subject on which the sales- 
men said they needed the most help. 


2. Most meetings were held at night, 
rather than during selling hours. 
“This was a condition asked for by 
the selling men themselves.” 


3. Meetings were limited whenever 
possible to 15 participants. “We 
wanted to give each _ individual 
plenty of opportunity to get into 


OF INDUSTRIAL 


MARKETING 


the act and contribute his ideas and 
opinions.” 


4. A meeting “package” was pro- 
vided for each meeting program. 
“Mainly these included thought- 
starter motion pictures dealing with 
our products, services and selling 
techniques, and other visual ma- 
terials which were used for guiding 
the discussion.” 


5. The meetings were “localized 
“The discussions took place at the 
local level by the local selling peo- 
ple—-in terms of the local situa- 
tion.” 


As a result, said Mr. Lind, “We 
were able to inspire the kind of 
enthusiastic, spontaneous group dis- 
cussion which personally involves 
the salesman—which moves him to 
think and act in terms of applying 
the information you’re giving him, 
in terms of local action and appli- 
cation.” 


Protectionism not the answer 
to foreign competition: James 


# Don’t let rising imports and de- 
clining exports panic you into fav- 
oring a protectionist trade policy. 

This is the warning given by 
F. James, senior finance 
vice-president, Socony Mobil Oil 
Co., New York, at a meeting of the 
46th National Foreign Trade Con- 
vention in New York. 

Mr. James said that the prospects 
for business expansion abroad de- 
pend today “on our ability to resist 


George 


protectionism.” 

Noting that American industry is 
beginning to chafe under greater 
competition from Europe and Japan, 
Mr. James said: 

“The competitive pressure ap- 
peared first in foreign markets. To- 
day, high wage rates in the United 
States and the depletion of this 
country’s low cost natural resources, 
compounded by increased efficiency 


Getting the story . . Copies of ‘How Industry Buys’’ are distributed to advertising and 
Promotion managers of Caterpillar Tractor Co.’s Canadian dealer organizations by 
Jack V. Deragon (right), director of sales, National Business Publications, Gardenvale, 
Que., publisher of the book. Presentation was made at Caterpillar dealers’ luncheon 
in Montreal. Recipients of volume are: (I. to r.) H. Mike Street, Hewitt Equipment Ltd., 
Montreal, and Richard Dietsch and C. Mack Adams, Caterpillar Americas Co., Peoria, 
lll. The book gives results of a survey of industrial purchasing practices. 
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and producing facilities abroad, have 
enabled our foreign competitors to 
stake a claim on Main Street. 

“The Buick agency a few blocks 
away carries a line of Opels or Re- 
nault Dauphines. The tuna fish on 
the supermarket shelf probably 
comes from Japan. Recently hotels 
in Sheffield and Dusseldorf have 
been filled with American business 
men clamoring to buy steel . 

“Under the circumstances, it is 
not surprising to find American 
business men adopting a policy of 
‘if you can’t lick ’em, join’em.’ Some 
of you may have gone out to buy a 
camera comparable in price and 
quality to an established German 
make, only to discover that the fa- 
miliar brand you looked at carried 
the inscription, ‘Made in Western 
Germany.’ ” 

Mr. James recognized that few 
business men “are happy when they 
see their own oxen gored,’ but he 
said the answer is not to return to 
the low trade, high tariff policies of 
the 30s. 

“After World War II,” he pointed 
out, “we set out to rebuild and re- 
store both our allies and our former 
enemies this side of the Iron Cur- 


Double gate fold editorial insert 
Maintenance, published by Hugh C. MacLean Publications, 
Ltd., Don Mills, Ontario, claims a first with an eight-page in- 
sert with a double gate fold, printed black and white on one 


tain. We should not be dismayed at 
having succeeded in what we set 
out to do. 

“The United States cannot expect 
again to occupy a position of monop- 
olistic industrial dominance over 
Europe and Japan. But we should 
not, therefore, slide into a down- 
ward and inward spiral of total self- 
sufficiency and protection. On the 
contrary, we and the countries we 
have helped restore to economic 
health should recognize the change 
in our positions, we should combine 
in an effort to expand the opportu- 
nities for free trade and private 
business throughout the rest of the 
free world.” 


U.S. economic growth rate 
falls behind, say economists 


# The United States is lagging be- 
hind most of the other major na- 
tions in terms of economic growth 
rate. 

This is the consensus of 11 eco- 
nomists, as expressed in a forum 
conducted by the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, New York. 

John S. Sinclair, president of the 
NICB stated, “As we stand upon 


. « Electrical Contracting & 


side and four colors on the other. The article explains and 


illustrates how to analyze the causes of too-rapid deterioration 


of electrical contactors by 


analyzing the color and physical 


condition of the silver contacts. The article was written by Dr 
G. F. R. Galle, testing department manager of Klockner 
Moeller, Ltd., Bonn, West Germany 
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the threshold of the third century 
of this nation’s independence, we 
face a serious challenge to our 
capability for future growth. The 
restored economies of western 
Europe have not only grown more 
self-sufficient, but they also com- 
pete more vigorously for a larger 
share of world markets. 

“Their rates of growth are sig- 
nificantly higher than ours in the 
50s, as are those of Soviet Russia 
and other major powers. In fact, per 
capita output in the United States 
has shown little if any rise during 
the past five years, in striking con- 
trast to the vigorous growth of the 
rest of the world.” 

Some of the higher rate of eco- 
nomic growth in western European 
countries or in the Soviet system 
is attributable to the low base from 
which they started as compared 
with ours, the panel noted. Some is 
due to the more severe physical 
shortages in those countries after 
World War II and the resulting 
longer “catch-up” period. Never- 
theless, many of the panel believe 
it possible that economic growth in 
the decade ahead may well con- 
tinue to be more rapid among the 
other world powers than in the 
United States 

The panelists see as one of the 
nation’s greatest challenges the test 
of its ability to maintain a rate of 
growth which will be competitive 
with the other major powers of the 
world, some of which are directing 
nationalistic 


their efforts toward 


targets or military might rather 
than improving the economic wel- 


fare of the individual. 


New edition of Four A’s 
ad careers booklet offered 


=» A new edition of the Four A’s 
booklet, “The Busi- 
ness and Its Career Opportunities,” 


Advertising 


is available. 

Copies of the booklet have al- 
ready been mailed to 10,000 voca- 
tional guidance counselors in schools 
and colleges, 10,000 faculty advisors 
of student publications and 8,000 
student editors and business man- 
agers. Copies are also being sent to 
art schools and advertising teachers 
in leading colleges and universities. 

Single copies are furnished with- 
out charge by the Four A’s to vo- 





cational guidance counselors, edu- 
cators and young people on request. 
The address is 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17. 


Peter urges business papers 
to improve appearance 


® Business paper publishers should 
improve the appearance of their 
products in order to conserve read- 
ers’ time, says John Peter, mag- 
azine designer. 

Speaking at a New York editorial 
sponsored by Associ- 
ated Business Publications, Mr. 
Peter stressed the vital importance 
of the visual presentation of the 
printed message in business papers. 

The average business paper read- 
er, he said, is pressed for reading 
time. It is the duty of editors to 
present their material as quickly, 


symposium 


easily and attractively as possible. 


Business paper contest 


IM sets new dates 
for editorial contest 


@ Industrial Marketing has 
shifted its Editorial 
Achievement Competition for 
Business Publications from mid- 


ann ual 


winter to the fall. 


The first 


competition under 
the new schedule will be con- 
ducted in September, 1960. Edi- 
torial material published by 
business papers during the period 
from July 1, 1959, to June 30, 
1960, wil be eligible for the com- 
petition. Deadline for entries will 
be approximately Sept. 10. 

This year’s competition will be 
the 22nd. The competition is open 
to all English language business 
publications in three classifica- 
class, institu- 


tions—industrial; 


tional and _ professional; and 
merchandising, trade and export. 
Within each of the classifications, 
awards are given in five cate- 
articles, 


gories—best series of 


best single article, best single 
issue, best graphic presentation 
and. best original research. 

In last year’s competition, held 
in March, 1959, 41 award winners 
were picked from among 555 en- 


tries. 











Christmas fun . 


|. to r.) George Konz, Maclean-Hunter Publ 
& Associates, Harold Hayes, Fuller & Smith & R 
and Angus Ray, Package Engineering 


tions Inc., 


American Marketing Assn. 
charters four new chapters 


# The American Marketing Asso- 
ciation has chartered four new 
chapters: Birmingham, Ala.; Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; Portland, Ore.; and 
London, Ontario, Canada. The foun 
bring the total number of associa- 
tion chapter groups to 50. 

Officers elected for the new Bir- 
mingham chapter are: president, 
Forbes McKay, Keegan Advertising 
Agency: vice-president, Harvey C. 
Smith, Vulcan Materials Co.; sec- 
retary, James Richard Jones, South- 
ern Services, Inc.; and treasurer, 
William L. Smith, U. S. Steel Corp. 

Leaders of the Memphis group 
are: Lester Clarke, Lester S. Clarke 
Associates, and Bob Hairston, Bob 
Hairston & Associates. 

Officers for the Portland chaptei 
are: president, George Short, Blitz- 
Weinhard Co.; vice-president, Ho- 
mer Dalbey, Oregon State College, 
and secretary-treasurer, Frank Lyle 
Baker, Chapman Lumber Co. 

London officers are: temporary 
chairman, David S. R. 
University of Western Ontario, and 
Agran- 


Leighton, 


secretary-treasurer, Larry 


ove, Field’s Clothes. 


Here are the new developments 
in the business paper field 


Food & Drug Packaging . . is name 
of new bi-weekly introduced by 
Don Gussow Publications, New 
York. The ublication is being cir- 
culated tv over 25,000 packaging 
people in the nation’s food and drug 
companies. One-time b&w page 
rate: $700. 


Chicago World Trade Guide . . will 


. Enjoying themselves at the 


TF Club 


ning C 


f Chicago Christmas party are 
Harry Sturges of Harry Sturges 
Sid Hoganson, Industrial Publica- 


ye published annually beginning 
next summer by the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Commerce & Industry to 
promote import and export busi- 
ness in the Chicago area. About 
25,000 copies of the guide will be 
distributed throughout the world. 
Advertising rates have not yet been 


set 


Heavy Construction News .. a 
weekly, and its companion annual, 
Heavy Construction Review, have 
been purchased by Maclean-Hunter 
Publishing Co., Ltd., Toronto, from 
Publications, 


Heavy Construction 


Ltd., also of Toronto. 


Material Handling Engineering, 
Occupational Hazards, Applied Hy- 
draulics & Pneumatics, Modern 
Office Procedures, and Refrigera- 
tion & Air Conditioning Business 

all published by Industrial Pub- 
lishing Corp., Cleveland, have dis- 
continued Verified Audit Circula- 
tion audits. All are audited by BPA. 
According to Lester P. Aurbach, 
executive vice-president of IPC, re- 
action from agencies and advertisers 
had indicated that the additional 
audits were confusing, rather than 
helpful. 


Greeting Card . . will be intro- 
duced April 15, 1960, by Mackay 
Publishing Corp., New York. Guar- 
anteed circulation is 10,000, to “buy- 
ing and selling functionaries in the 
retail, manufacturing, wholesale and 
supply segments of the more than 
half-billion-dollar annual greeting 
card business.” One-time b&w page 
rate is $265. 


Modern Materials Handling . . pub- 
lished by Cahners Publishing Co., 
Boston, has devised an “Ad-Valua- 


tor,” which enables media buvers 


6R 
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talks to the men who specify 


in machine tools 
... as in all other segments of the Original Equip- 
ment Market, materials, components, parts and 
finishes are specified by those responsible for prod- 
uct development and design engineering. 


men of decision 
These are the men who make the engineering deci- 
sions. They are your key to sales success in a market 
that adds up to more than $43-billion annually. Their 
purchasing departments buy what they specify... 
usually on a volume basis. 


Pictured here are some of these responsible people 
who developed and designed the tape-controlled 
turret punch press—the joint effort of General Elec- 
tric Company and Wiedemann Machine Co. The four 
men in the group handled design of the control unit; 
the man in the inset was largely responsible for 
development of the programmer. 


respond to Product Engineering 

Product Engineering wins the enthusiastic response 
of important men like these by providing them with 
the latest, most complete product development and 
design engineering information every week. Proof? 
—Many feature articles draw thousands of individ- 
ual reprint requests... Average inquiry per ad has 
tripled in two years! 


FOR RESPONSE FROM RESPONSIBLE PEOPLE 
Product Engineering @ 


The McGraw-Hill weekly of Product Development & Design Engineering, 330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y 





NEWS... 


continued from p. 65 


to compute “cost and reader im- 
pressions in a:matter of seconds 
for any combination of programs,” 
including the MMH regional show 
issues and a direct mail service 
called “Information Cards.” 


AIA Publishers Architectural Co- 
operative . . has been organized by 
10 official publications of the Ameri- 
Architects. The 
publications are: Ohio Architect, 
Columbus; Gulf States Architect. 
New Orleans; AIA Monthly Bulle- 
tin, Detroit; Architects Report, 
Baltimore; Arizona Architect, Phoe- 
nix; Indiana Architect, Indianapolis: 
Jersey Architect, Teaneck, N..: 
Northwest Architect, St. Paul, 
Minn.; Southern Architect, Raleigh, 
N.C., and Wisconsin Architect, Mil- 


waukee. Purpose of the organiza- 


can Institute of 


tion is to offer advertisers a com- 
bined circulation of 33,999 architects 
and others interested in the building 
industry. Headquarters are at 120 
Madison Ave., Detroit 26 


NBP Silver Scepter Award to 
honor ‘market maker of year’ 


# National Business Publications, 
Washington, D.C., will present its 
first Silver Scepter Award at its 
annual spring meeting in Boca Ra- 


ton, Fla., March 6-10. Purpose of 


the award is to recognize the “mar- 
ket maker of the year.” 
NBP, the 


will “symbolize the controlling force 


According to award 
exercised by top management in 
making new markets for the goods 
and services of the sciences, pro- 
fessions and _ industries of the 


Americas.” 


IM adds to staff, realigns 
duties as Hodgson resigns 


® Dick Hodgson has resigned as 
executive editor of INDUSTRIAL Mar- 
KETING to head a new publishing 
venture. The magazine has realigned 
editorial responsibilities and added 
one new associate editor, following 
the resignation. 

Mr. Hodgson, who has been ex- 
ecutive editor of IM and its sister 
vequire- 


publication, Advertising 
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ments, has been named president of 
American Marketing Services, Bos- 
ton, a subsidiary of American Mail 
Advertising, Boston. The new com- 
pany will publish reference material 
for the advertising and sales promo- 
tion fields and also will produce a 
number of syndicated sales promo- 
tion aids. 


Hodgson Anderson 

Mr. Hodgson joined Advertising 
Publications, Inc., in September, 
1952, as the first managing editor of 
Advertising Requirements. He was 
named executive editor of AR and 
IM in July, 1955. His duties as IM 
executive editor now will be divided 
between editorial director S. R. 
Bernstein and managing editor Leo 
Anderson. 

A new associate editor, Donald I 
Rose, has been added to the IM staff 
Mr. Rose 
branch manager of Capezio, Inc. He 


formerly was Chicago 
also has been sales and advertising 
manager for the Montaine Corp., 
Chicago. 


Johnson says ad volume should 
total $24 billion by 1970 


# “By 1970 the total volume of ad- 
vertising needed to create the kind 
of an economy we need for utiliza- 
tion of our productivity and labor 
force should total about $24 billion, 
or more than double the present 
level of $11 billion.” 

This statement was made by Arno 
H. Johnson, chairman of the Adver- 
tising Research Foundation’s board 
of directors. Speaking at the ARF’s 
annual business meeting in New 
York, Mr. Johnson explained: 

“Advertising now is an industry 
representing an annual investment 
of over $11 billion—about 3.6% of 
our standard of living as measured 
by total personal consumption ex- 
penditures of $313 billion. But, with- 
in the next ten years, that level of 
personal consumption must grow by 


over $165 billion, or over 50°;, to 


keep up with our productive ability 
which economists say will exceed 
$750 billion by 1970. 

“Only one-third of this needed 
growth in consumption can be an- 
ticipated through the increase in 
population—the other two-thirds 
must come about through the up- 
grading of our per capita standard 
of living—changing the habits, de- 
sires, motives, and concepts of a way 
of life of over 200 million people as 
they move up in productivity and 
purchasing power. 

“Advertising must establish itself 
as the educational and activating 
force that ean bring about this in- 
crease in total consumption through 
upgrading the personal concepts of 
a standard of living, and through 
stimulating the profitable growth in 
sales of worthy products and serv- 


Ices, 


Cleveland media buyers group 
asks for more data on inserts 


#® The increasing consideration and 
use of inserts has prompted the 
Cleveland agency media group, an 
informal organization of agency me- 
dia buyers, to ask publishers to in- 
clude more insert rates and speci- 
fications in their rate cards. 

The group’s members agreed that 
of time 


a considerable amount 


could be saved if all publishers 
would list their established policies 
on surcharges or discounts, back-up 
charges and binding charges. 

The group also feels that pub- 
lishers would be more helpful if 
they would indicate which of these 
charges are  commissionable _ to 


agencies. 


Cotton industry study 
now available 


® A study of the cotton industry 
made by The Cotton Trade Journal, 
Hickman Bldg., Memphis, is now 
available at $10. Covering the 
country’s key cotton markets, the 
120-page study examines cotton’s 
economic significance. 

Cotton 
comparisons, farm income, irriga- 


production, cash receipt 


tion, harvest, seed variety and pro- 
duction by counties are analyzed 


from a marketing viewpoint. 
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COMPARISON OF CIRCULATIONS } Publication B | Publication C Publication D 








DESIGN AND SPECIFYING ENGINEERS 
= these four groups: | 
onsulting Engineers, Architects, | 
Building Owners and Contractors | 13,233 8,915 
THESE ARE YOUR MOST IMPORTANT 
BUYING INFLUENCES 





OTHER GROUPS 


—Manufacturers (other than OEM Design 
Engineers) 
Manufacturers’ Agents, Sales Engineers, 
Wholesalers, Dealers, Libraries, 4,487 12,184 
Schools, Associations, etc. } 
Engineers NOT engaged in heating, 
air conditioning, piping, ventilating 


TOTAL 
CIRCULATION 








17,720 21,099 














Ain ConDivioNING 
HEATING anv , 
VENTILATING | You, too, can get our 


“Competitors’ Confoundment Kit.”’ 
Just write 


AIR CONDITIONING, HEATING AND VENTILATING 
93 Worth Street, New York 13, N.Y. 





Are you getting 


advertising dollars In 





Q 


& 


How BIG is the primary construction 
contractor market? 


The chart at the right shows the pri- 
mary market to be between 7,000 and 
13,000 firms, based on facts presented 
by three authoritative sources. 


Who does the bulk of heavy con- 
struction? 


The 10,052 contracting firms doing 
$100,000 a year or more (see chart) 
are the heart of the contractor mar- 
ket. 3559 contractors doing $1 million 
or more do the bulk of construction 


294,854 contractor firms 


Be reporting to Dept. of Commerce a 


7,317 AGC 
member firms 
do 80% of all 
construction in 

U.S.A." 


10,052t 
contractors 
do $100,000 or 
more per year 
$14.3 billion 
in contracts 





' 
3,559 do 
$1 million and over 


$11.9 billion of 
contracts in 1958 


Did 83% of total 
$14.3 billion 


13,497 bidg. and 
other than bidg. 
contractors report 
20 or more 
employees! 





i | i 
2,046 do 
$500,000-$1 million 


$1.3 billion of 
contracts in 1958 


Did 9% of total 
$14.3 billion 


4,447 do 
$100,000-$500,000 


$1.1 billion of 
contracts in 1958 


Did 8% of total 
$14.3 billion 


... have bulk of purchasing power. *Reported by AGC + Reported by Construction Daily (McGraw-Hill) 


t County business patterns, 1956, U.S. Dept. of Commerce 


Summary Profile of 110 Construction Contractor Firms 
(other-than-building contractors) 


Total + Total Machinery 
of Firms javestment 


$ 1,552,978 
$ 7,543,387 
$15,506,478 
$26,695,800 
$24,477,287 
$50,820,459 $4,235,038 
$126,596,389 $1,150,876 
(Source: CONSTRUCTION METHODS survey, October, 1958) 


Average Machinery 
investment 


$ 172,553 
$ 419,077 
$ 574,314 
$ 953,421 
$1,529,830 


Contractor Size 
Under $500,000 
$500,000-$1,000,000 
$1,000,000-$2,000,000 
$2,000,000-$5,000,000 
$5,000,000-$10,000,000 
$10,000,000 and over 


Q is there a correlation between vol- 
ume of work and machinery pur- 
chases? 


A YES! Results of survey to other-than- 
building contractors in 1958 show a 
direct correlation. 





RESULTS: Engineering News-Record 
(weekly) 


Construction Methods 155 347 total 


Contractors & Engineers 22 114 total 


11 | 51 total 
8 | 42 total 


Preference Among 12 Highway Contractors 


Q How do important contractors rate 
construction publications? 

Roads & Streets 

A CONSTRUCTION METHODS AND EQUIP- 

MENT is FIRST over all other na- 

tional construction monthlies and ail 


Construction Equipment 


regionals! 
Engineering News-Record 


(weekly) 112 220 total 


In 1958 and 1959, 21 of America’s im- 
portant contractors conducted sur- 
veys among their key personnel on 
their own letterhead. Questionnaire 
was signed by the president or some 
other responsible executive. 

Qustion asked: What magazines do 
you find most useful in your work?” 


Construction Methods 114 218 total 


Contractors & Engineers 14 70 total 


ll | 48 total 
6 t 29 total 


Note: 

Nearest regional 
publication received 
a total of 13 votes. 


Roads & Streets 


Construction Equipment 
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maximum value for your 


construction media? 





THE RESULTS! 
Total Votes 


746 
345 
125 
113 
138 
152 
146 
119 
103 


Q What kind of readership do con- 
struction publications get among 
their own circulation? 


Percent of Total 
96% 
83% 
78% 
78% 
71% 
71% 
70% 
68° 
64% 


Returns 


777 
416 
160 
145 
208 
215 
202 
175 
160 


Publication 


*Engineering News-Record (weekly) 
*Construction Methods 
Construction News 

Practical Builder & Engineer 
*Roads & Streets 

Construction Bulletin 

New England Construction 
Constructioneer 

Construction Digest 


A Manufacturers’ survey proves CON- 
STRUCTION METHODS gets highest 


readership over all other national 


monthlies and all regional publica- 
tions! 


A leading machinery manufacturer 
conducted a survey in 1958 to the 
circulation of the national and re- 
gional publications listed below. The 


Dixie Contractor 

The Western Builder 

Michigan Contractor & Builder 
Southwest Builder & Contractor 


*Contractors & Engineers 


Rocky Mountain Construction 
Texas Contractor 
Construction 


153 
164 
141 
140 
272 
123 
125 
130 


95 
102 
85 


62% 
62% 
60% 
56% 
54% 
54% 
51% 
48% 


129 
326 


48% 
45% 


question asked was: aioe eet 
“What construction publications 
(earthmoving and roadbuilding) 
do you find necessary to read regu- 
larly to assist you in your work?” 


* National Construction Publications 

The results show the actual percentage of each publication’s 
recipients (or subscribers) who READ the publication. And 
CONSTRUCTION METHODS magazine has the highest percent of 
readership of all national monthly publications and all regionals. 


Does paid circulation guarantee highest 
readership? 


It doesn’t guarantee it . . . but all evidence 
shows it achieves it! The editors of a paid 
publication like CONSTRUCTION METHODS have 
an obligation to meet the needs and require- 
ments of its subscribers who pay for the 
magazine. If editorial quality doesn’t measure 
up ... men in construction will not pay for 
the magazine, especially with so many others 
available free for the asking. 


CONSTRUCTION METHODS’ paid circulation does 
guarantee editorial quality which is evidenced 
by the results of the surveys presented above. 


What national construction monthly publi- 
cation carried more pages of advertising in 
1959 than any other? 


CONSTRUCTION METHODS AND EQUIPMENT... 
which has consistently carried more pages of 
advertising than any other national construc- 
tion monthly publication. (see chart below) 


. - 1 Adve P i 
Q Are YOU getting maximum value 959 Advertising Page Volume of leading construction monthlies 


for your advertising dollars in con- 
struction media? 


1940 pes 


1483 pes 

A The answer is YES if ConsTRUCTION : .. 
METHODs is on your advertising sched- 
ule. If not... add up all the facts... 
and they document the advertising 
values and sales power of CONSTRUC- 
TION METHODS magazine and its audi- 
ence. 


Contractors 
& Engineers 


Construction 
Methods 


Roads & 
Streets 


Construction 
Equipment 


© (Construction 
Methods .. 


‘The Preferred Contractor Magazine"’ 


330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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In indus bry 


Wanted: Firm 
With Explaining 
Job To Do 


Not every sales manager has 

a lot of explaining to do in order 
to move his product. 

But those with technical goods 
to sell to technical buyers 
generally do. 


Industry buys to problems 

— not to tastes or emotions. 
And how you and your product 
can solve the trade’s problems 
takes explaining. 


Industrial explaining is 

done in many ways: 

by salesmen; by correspondence; 
by demonstration — and 

by authoritative technical articles 
in trade, business 

and professional magazines. 


This last technique reaches 

the greatest number of prospects 
for the least expenditure 

of time and money. 

But it takes two forces you have 
to provide and co-ordinate. 


First, it takes the brains of your 
application engineers. 

Second, it takes a writing team 
which knows both your 
technology and what the editors 
are seeking to print. 


That’s our function for 20 clients. 
We're neither ad agency nor 
general PR counsel. We're 

in business only to serve 

firms with explaining jobs to do. 


Start Now 


Test the method. Commit 
yourself only on a trial basis. 
Most of our clients started 
just that way — 

and doubled up the activity 
after the first year. 


Harry W. Smith 
Incorporated 


Technical Information Programs 


NEW YORK 

41 E. 42nd St. (MU 7-5367) 
CHICAGO 

Telanswer Service (WH 3-1262) 
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Washington Report 








Defense budget shifts 
keep industry guessing 


@ ike has put the lid on defense spending. That means that the 
armed services can’t afford both their present programs and the 
new weapons they want so badly. The result is canceled contracts, 
juggled budgets, and confused contractors. Here's must reading for 
those whose companies sell or plan to sell the defense market. 


By Stanley E. Cohen 
IM Washington Editor 


fg The budget which President 
Eisenhower is sending to Congress 
in January reveals little about the 
instability which permeates defense 
spending at the present time. 
Dollarwise, the new budget will 
provide about the same levels of 
spending in fiscal year 1961 as in 
the current fiscal year. But, as a 
result of the tight lid on spending, 
defense contractors will find that 
the services face a critical “push” 
for money to finance new weapons 
they are eager to obtain. 
A hold-the-line budget 
the services to make 
choices they might prefer to post- 
pone. As it becomes more heavily 
committed for missiles, the Air 
Force is sacrificing more of its 
manned aircraft, including some of 
the fine supersonic craft just going 


forces 
weapons 


into production. Navy is mothball- 
ing surface craft and concentrating 
on missile-firing submarines. 

And if price levels go up, the im- 
pact on defense contractors will be 
further intensified. 

Once again, the budgeting as- 
sumes prices will remain steady. 
Unless the international situation 
becomes grave, the word at the 
Pentagon is that the Defense De- 
partment would require individual 
services to absorb cost increases 
through stretch-outs or contract 
cancellations. 


ICBM race .. Running through 
the budget decisions are many sig- 
nificant assumptions. During 1961- 
63, Russia will have the ICBM and 
we won't. So part of the problem 
is to provide an effective deterrent. 

Another part of the problem, 
however, is to avoid excessive in- 
vestments in technologically inad- 
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How to stop a media argument 


As soon as personal opinions enter a 
media discussion you have an 
argument on your hands. And unless 
you are armed with facts, you cannot 
effectively stop the argument. 


Media selection cannot be made on 
personal opinions alone. It is of vital 
importance to have all the facts before 
you start to choose the Canadian 
business magazines for your 1960-61 
schedules. 


Market/media information on 
business magazines reaching major 
Canadian markets is available from 
Canada’s industrial marketing special- 
ists—Hugh C. MacLean Publications 
Limited. 


Write now for your copies of the 
latest market and media data files 
covering the 22 Hugh C. MacLean 
business magazines. 


Electrical News & Engineering e Electrical Contracting & Maintenance e Engineering and Contract Record e The Canadian Architect 
e Canadian Consulting Engineer e¢ Shoe and Leather Journal e Furniture and Furnishings e Supermarket Methods e Canada 
Lumberman e Canadian Woodworker e Petro Process Engineering « Canadian Chemical Processing ¢ Canadian Metalworking e 
Canadian Transportation e MacLean Building Guide e Electrical Equipment News e Industrial Digest ¢ Hospital Administration 
and Construction e Executive « Engineering Construction Purchasers Directory ¢ Chemical Buyers Guide « Building Buyers Guide 


HUGH C. MACLEAN 


Publications Limited 


1450 Don Mills Road, Don Mills, Ontario, Canada 


U.S. Representatives: 
W. REYNOLD RATZ, 


549 W. Randolph St., Chicago 4, 


STate 2-8811 
DILLENBECK-GALAVAN, INC., 
266 South Alexandria Ave., 


January 1960 


Illinois, 


Los Angeles 4, California, DUnkirk 5-3991 
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WASHINGTON .. 


continued from p. 72 


equate weapons, to speed the de- 


velopment of our own ICBM, and 
to improve defenses against ICBM 
attack. 

North “Hound-Dog” 


air-to-surface missile has provided 


American’s 


part of the answer. Equipped with 
two “Hound-Dogs,” the _ existing 
B-52 hovering 500 miles from its 
target becomes a persuasive de- 
terrent. In Air Force planning, the 
B-58, and the B-70 (2,000 m.p.h. 
manned bomber) becomes less ur- 
gent, so funds can be diverted to 
speed the costly—but promising— 
Minuteman ICBM. 

The B-58 has already been can- 
celed, and the B-70 has been all 
but eliminated. In a major abandon- 
ment of its highly-vaunted “wea- 
pons system” concept, Air Force is 
ordering only a prototype of the 
B-70s. Bomb 
under contract to the Federal Sys- 
tems Div. of IBM, the defense sys- 
tem under contract to the Air Arm 
Div. of Western Electric, and the 
mission and traffic control system 
contracted to the Western Military 
Electronics Center of Motorola have 


navigation systems 


all been canceled. Wing contracts 
with Boeing, upper fuselage con- 
tracts with Lockheed and horizon- 
tal and vertical stabilizer contracts 
Vought 
re-orientation 


with Chance have been 


eliminated under 
which leaves construction of the 
entire air frame for the prototype 


with North American. 


Effect on services . . The Air 
Force decision to use the B-52 in a 
round-the-clock airborne alert will 
lead to some additional buying for 
the Strategic Air Command. Orders 
for additional engines, components 
and other maintenance and repair 
gear will be flowing during 1960. 

Some of the money for intensified 
SAC activity will be at the expense 
of the interceptor program. The F- 
108 has already been canceled. Now 
at least eight of the existing 79 air 
defense squadrons will be inacti- 
vated during 1960, with a cut of 
more than 25,000 in air force man- 
power. 

As its part in the evolving “mis- 
sile gap” defense plan, the Navy is 


likely to put most of its chips on 
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‘This is one of the most difficult periods in history, so far as defense 


planning is concerned.’ 


the nuclear missile-launching sub- 
marine. Recent progress with the 
submarine-launched Polaris missile 
system bolsters the sNavy’s confi- 
dence. At least a half billion may be 
saved by mothballing more surface 
vessels, or postponing contemplated 
construction of surface ships. With 
45 submarines, says Adm. Arleigh 
Burke, the Navy’s chief of opera- 
tions, the Navy will be in position to 
“clobber” any aggressor. 

Of all the services, the Army is 
apparently least affected by the re- 
visions which will be taking place 
during the coming year. Having suf- 
fered the major impact in last year’s 
cuts in money and men, it is ex- 
pected to go into fiscal year 1961 
under somewhat less pressure than 
the other branches. 


For small contractors . . Despite 
its preoccupation with a program to 
meet the menace of the “missile 
gap,” current defense department 
thinking is also getting back to the 
“weaponry necessary for limited 
war” concept. 

Here’s an area providing oppor- 
tunities for relatively small indus- 
trial firms, which are in a position 
to handle the less complicated ord- 
nance traditionally associated with 
the activity of the infantry and 
artillery. 

At the present time, Army Ord- 
nance has nearly a half billion in 
R&D contracts, with about 70% of 
it in contracts with private industry, 
civilian research organizations or 
educational institutions. The em- 
phasis is on items which (1) provide 
more fire-power; (2) help locate, 
identify and “home in” 
targets; (3) increase the ability of 
the soldier to “shoot and scoot,” and 
(4) improve the ruggedness and re- 


on enemy 


liability of equipment. 


Bigger role by York group. . 
In the limited warfare weapons pro- 
gram, as in all weapon development 
and procurement, defense contrac- 
tors will find themselves hearing 
with increasing frequency about Dr. 
Herbert York, the Defense Depart- 
ment’s director of research and de- 
velopment. 


Former Defense Secretary Neil 
McElroy has said the York organ- 
ization was one of the most signifi- 
cant results of the major reorgan- 
izations carried out in the Depart- 
ment in 1958. Formerly this group 
was occupied primarily with big 
weapons, but now defense contrac- 
tors are finding that the group is 
making critical evaluations before 
expensive commitments are made, 
even at the research and develop- 
ment levels. 

An important reason for the fresh 
emphasis on the York group is the 
need—in the interest of defense 
contractors as well as taxpayers—of 
taking as much of the guess out of 
weaponry decisions as is possible. 


Obsolescence problem. . At best, 
this is certainly one of the most dif- 
ficult periods in history, so far as 
defense planning is concerned. 

A revolution in defense technol- 
ogy makes weapons obsolete almost 
as fast as they are developed. Mean- 
while the uncertainties of the “cold 
war” compel defense leaders to 
commit themselves and their con- 
tractors to projects with admittedly 
limited lifespans. 

From a taxpayer’s viewpoint, the 
investments involved are tremen- 
dous. Our B-52, for example, the 
usefulness of which is prolonged by 
the ‘“Hound-Dog” repre- 
sents a capital investment of nearly 
$9 billion, excluding supporting 
tankers and the missile armament. 
More than $7 billion has already 
been spent on the ballistic missiles 

the Atlas, Titan, Minuteman, Po- 
laris, Thor and Jupiter—with an 
additional $3 billion available be- 
tween now and June 30, 1960. For 
all missiles—large and small—in- 
vestments by next June will amount 
to $31 billion. 

The B-36 is an example of one 
of the reasons military planners are 


missile, 


constantly seeking to avoid over- 
commitment to any one weapons 
system in an era of rapidly evolving 
technology. Until the B-52 came 
along, the B-36 was the mainstay of 
the strategic bomber fleet. This was 
a case of a major weapons system, 
involving an investment of more 
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Why does this advertiser 





MUNICIPAL SERVICE COMPANY 
CONTRACTING ENGINEERS 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


think THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 
is “THE MOST USEFUL ONE”? 


“The response to our advertisement (The Suburbia Sewage Treat- 
ment Plant) was immediate and in considerable quantity —by tele- 
phone, telegram and letter — from real estate developers, contractors, 
Government officials, etc., all prime prospects for our product. In our 
opinion, The Wall Street Journal has fulfilled its function of quickly 
reaching our market in step with our sense of ‘immediacy’.”’ 


Yours very truly, 


pie 


Advertising Manager 
Cc « 





THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 


Everywhere, executive readers say... .| THIS 
ONE 

published at: IS 
NEW YORK and WASHINGTON, D. C. 
44 Broad St. 1015 14th St, N. W. THE 


CHICAGO DALLAS MOST 
711 W. Monroe St. on Young St. USEFUL 


SAN FRANCISCO 
1540 Market St ONE" 
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WASHINGTON .. 


continued from p. 74 


than $2 billion, which went through 
its complete life cycle from drawing 
board to scrap pile without being 
called upon to drop a single bomb 
or fire a shot in anger. 


Polaris vs. Regulus II . . Some 
weapons systems become obsolete 
before they get into production. The 
Navy’s Regulus II aerodynamic mis- 
sile is a good example. 

Until a year ago, the Regulus II 
was under development side by side 
with the Polaris. Admittedly, it had 
to be fired from a surfaced position 
But with the fate of the Polaris still 
uncertain, the Regulus II was a 
good concept, which was making 
satisfactory progress. 

Ultimately, Navy 
decided the Polaris would pay off. 


however, the 


Here was a weapon which could be 
fired from beneath the surface. At 
least 16 could be handled from a 
single sub, compared with a maxi- 
mum of two to four of the Regulus. 
Under the circumstances, the Navy 
decided to abandon the Regulus II, 
and concentrate its effort on Polaris. 


Cost controls . . In addition to 
tightened technical supervision of 
the weapons choices, the thrust at 
the Pentagon this year will be for 
better teamwork at top planning 
levels, and for tighter supervision 
over defense contractors. 

As a successful industrialist, 
former Defense Secretary Neil Mc- 
Elroy spent much of his effort seek- 
ing administrative procedures which 
would encourage a spirit of team- 
work among the chiefs of the armed 
services. One successful measure 
used this year was to submit the 
budgets of each of the three services 
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to the others for evaluation and 
criticism. 

Nevertheless, Mr. McElroy con- 
ceded that 
even at the highest levels, continues 
to protect waste and duplication. 

On the working level, the three 


inter-service rivalry, 


services are ail under strong in- 
structions to demand more complete 
cost information from subcontrac- 
tors as well as prime contractors. A 
number of highly embarrassing ex- 
amples of over-charges by blue- 
chip corporations working on de- 
fense contracts have been uncovered 
by the office of the Comptroller 
General. 

In another effort to keep prices 
down, strict cost rules, spelled out 
in the newly revised section XV of 
the armed services procurement 
regulations (formerly applied only 
to cost-plus contracts) are to be 
used in checking negotiated price 
contracts and sub-contracts. 


The Air Force approach. . In- 
dividual services are resorting to 
other controlling procedures in or- 
der to keep a tighter hold on the 
reins. 

In a deliberate retreat from its 
weapons system concept, the Air 
Force is placing responsibility for 
weapons development in its rapidly 
expanding Aeronautical Systems 
Center at Wright Patterson Field. 

From its earliest days, the Air 
Force traditionally relied on con- 
tractors to supervise development 
and production of aircraft and air- 
craft sub-sections. Ultimately it re- 
sorted to the “weapons system” con- 
cept, giving the prime contractor 
full responsibility for the complex 
of complicated sub-sections  re- 
quired for modern aircraft and mis- 
siles. 

Now, however, more than $6 bil- 
lion of the Air Force procurement 
money—about 60°;—is to funnel 
through the Aeronautical Systems 
Center. While the Air Force is not 
contemplating actual production, as 
the Army’s counterpart unit at- 
tempts at some arsenals, the trend 
seems to be to recapture more of 
the weapons system supervisory re- 
sponsibility. 


Congressional effect . . Still to be 
reckoned with, before the defense 


spending program for the coming 
year becomes clear, are the altera- 
tions which Congress will make. 

In the recent past, Congress has 
been highly critical of budget-moti- 
vated defense planning. With the 
Russians clearly ahead in the mis- 
sile race, Congress could be in a 
mood to challenge some of the 
Pentagon’s planning. 

Members of the 
services committee and the congres- 


house armed 
sional appropriations committee 
have been pressing for more infor- 
mation than Congress has ever 
sought in the past. Committee mem- 
bers point to the Defense Depart- 
ment’s past errors on such programs 
as boron fuel, or the duplication be- 
tween the Bomarc and Hercules and 
the Thor and Jupiter. They contend 
that it is time the Congress partici- 
pated in some of the basic weapons 
decisions. 

In the new budget, the Defense 
Department’s decisions on such pro- 
grams as the Nike-Zeus anti-missile 
continental defense missile, the nu- 
clear bomber, and the Navy’s ship 
program are likely to come in for 
intensive review after the congres- 
sional committees receive their 
briefings late in January. 

Despite this year’s congressional 
voting of funds for a start on Nike- 
Zeus 


volve more than $15  billion—out- 


which ultimately may _in- 
going secretary Neil McElroy pro- 
vided only developmental money in 
the 1961 budget. There is consider- 
able military support for the belief 
that the time has come to get into 
production on some of the long 
lead-time components required for 
the Nike-Zeus. So, in all probability 
Congress will want to know why 
1960 production funds have not been 


spent. 


Nuclear bomber .. Particularly in 
a presidential election year, the nu- 
clear bomber is another glamor item 
that will hardly pass unnoticed. 
Some Pentagon thinking assumes 
the nuclear bomber is obsolete be- 
fore it is invented, since the ICBM 
would be a more effective weapon. 
But so far as we know, the Russians 
have yet to develop an effective nu- 
clear bomber. Regardless of strate- 
gic value, some congressional. senti- 
ment argues, we can’t afford to let 
them be first. @ 





0 Questions 


—or the man who 
thinks he doesn 
have to Advertise 





There never was a non-advertiser who didn’t want to 
be an advertiser! Is your excuse for not taking advan- 
tage of this great selling tool in this list of ten? 


1. You think advertising is only for the Big, 
Powerful Manufacturers ? 

Answer: Big Companies came out of little ones 
who had to compete with Big Companies that 
grew up before them. Few Big Companies, indeed, 
became large without advertising. Some of the 
industrial leaders we represent began their busi- 
ness on a hand-to-mouth basis. 


2. You think you have to use big, expensive 
space to secure recognition? 

Answer: Most of today’s leaders began with small 
space and the industrial press is today full of frac- 
tional, low-cost advertising that is helping to make 
many small companies successful. We have 
helped several outstanding concerns grow through 
fractional space programs. 


3. You think you know everyone who buys, 
so why advertise? 

Answer: One year from today more than half (52% 
of the men who initiate, recommend or specify your 
products will be in different locations or completely 
out of their present fields. In addition to that, some 
manufacturers have found that 27 men or more 
enter into the purchase of their products. You can’t 
continuously know or contact all the prospects for 
your product. Advertising can reach them! 


4. Advertising is all right for a consumer 
item sold on every corner but not for you. 
The buyer will have to seek you out? 
Answer: The manufacturer of the mouse trap, no 
matter how much better, will mildew in the forest to- 
day if he doesn’t tell his customers why, when and 
where. Small space properly planned will do it! 


5. You are covering your market with dealer 

salesmen. They do better than advertising ? 

Answer: 80% of all sales are made on the 5th call. 

Only 10% of the salesmen call beyond three times. 

Your dealer with his other accounts can’t afford to 

contact your prospects to that extent. Neither can 
you. Advertising sees the man you can’t reach! 


6. You tried advertising and it didn’t close 
any sales so you abandoned it? 

Answer: The job of advertising is much bigger than 
that. You have salesmen to close orders. Advertis- 
ing saves your salesmen’s time by making your 
customer aware of who you are. It reaches the 
men who influence sales but see no salesmen. It 
reaches men off the route of dealers’ men. It has 


been proved that a salesman’s chance of getting 
an order is 317% better when he has been invited 
to call. Advertising generates invitations! 


7. The bulk of your output goes to four, five 
or six customers so why advertise? 

Answer: Designs change! Consolidations kill off 
companies! Remember the vacuum tank? The car- 
buretor may go next. The wise manufacturer sell- 
ing the O.E.M. market is protecting his position 
and his very company life by keeping the compet- 
itors of his own customers aware of his existence. 


8. You don’t have distribution so can’t take 
advantage of advertising? 
Answer: Distributors, dealers and supply houses 
want to handle advertised products. Advertising can 
be the difference between getting a good dealer ora 
bad one. Advertising can and has built distribution. 


9. Advertising Agencies are only for the big 
operators. They cost too much money and 
are interested only in large accounts? 

Answer: There is a size and type of advertising 
agency for every advertising account. There are 
agencies who are very much interested in building 
up small accounts and who plan their charges 
accordingly. We, ourselves, have developed 
several accounts to leadership from “tool shed”’ 
beginnings. 


10. You can’t find an agency that understands 
your industrial problem ? 

Answer: There is a long list of agencies that special- 
ize in industrial products, many of them with years 
of experience behind them—ourselves among them. 
This group understands the problems of selling 
industrial equipment, distribution, trade language 
— but more than that they can bring you a positive 
knowledge of the effectiveness of the right publi- 
cations and supply you with the source and means 
of securing guiding market research. 


It Pays To Advertise 


RUSSELL T. GRAY, INC. 
155 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
Phone: CEntral 6-7750 
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INDUSTRIAL PHOTOGRAPHY... 
CESSPOOL OF THE 
ADVERTISING INDUSTRY 


75% of the ads in business publica- 
tions are a waste of time, space and 
dollars and that’s because the 
photos in those ads run the gamut 
from mere adequacy to unbelievable 
mediocrity. No advertiser, no agency 
has the right to permit the main 
photo illustration in any ad to be 
static in its visualization, meaning- 
less in its message, sub-standard 
even in its mechanical aspects. 

Go through magazine after maga- 
zine in the vertical fields of industry 
and you will see photos of manufac- 
turing or performance scenes, where 
the focal point of attention is moot, 
the lighting flat or synchrenized, the 
“housekeeping” filthy and the back- 
ground confusing. You will see em- 
ployees’ backsides, employees with 
white shirts, Hawaiian shirts, plaid 
shirts, employees with rags dangling 
from their hip pockets. 

Any decision-making advertising 
man who lends himself to this pas- 
siveness, to this willingness to accept 
adequacy instead of optimum, who 
knowingly takes the admittedly 
easier, less troublesome, we’ve-got- 
other-problems approach, when he is 
involved with a relatively low cost 
campaign (for that’s what trade 
paper advertising is) is guilty of a 
disservice to the profession in gen- 
eral, to the sale of the product in 
particular. 

No-one is questioning the fact that 
the agency working for the indus- 
trial advertiser has to be extremely 
realistic about the photographic 
budget. Obviously an ad for space 
costing $425 to $1000 per magazine 


scheduled, can’t digest a charge of 
$200 to $400 for photography. But, 
the agency ... and the ad... are in 
trouble when it goes to the other ex- 
treme, and: 


a. accepts a mechanically proficient, 
but static picture provided by the 
client 

. accepts a company salesman’s ver- 
sion of what constitutes a good 
picture (some ads even use Polar- 
oid reproductions ) 

:, accepts an ordinary-looking photo- 
graph provided by a professional 
photographer 

.accepts a photograph that neces- 
sitates anything more than a mini- 
mum amount of retouching, re- 
gardless of how the picture was 
obtained. 


The need for photography in adver- 
tising requires no defense. With 8 
out of 10 ads featuring a picture, 
serious consideration has to be given 
to the method in which the photos 
are obtained and how much should 
be spent for them. We say, we’re 
ready to prove that the INTER- 
STATE way is the only feasible 
practical way to get photographic 
illustrations or user-benefit case- 
history reporting ona national scale. 

INTERSTATE is stand-alone in 
the field of industrial photography 
and/or case-history reporting. We 
are not, nor do we want to be placed 
in the category of other photo ser- 
vices. The quality of our product 
simply cannot be beat (except by the 
illustrator in the $500 - $1000 per 
day bracket). We are perfectionists, 


and no-one practices that any more; 
we insist on at least striving for the 
ideal and too many cameramen chafe 
under that insistence. We have no 
other function in life except to serve 
the advertiser and its agency ... we 
are not a news agency maintaining a 
by-product commercial department ; 
we are not agents for the 2400 local- 
level photographers who serve our 
interests (they create photos our way 
or not at all, at our price scheduling, 
not theirs). 

We use 50 of our own staff people, 
plus 2400 local-level photographers, 
1100 cinematographers, 600 indus- 
trial reporters (all screened and di- 
rected from one central office) to 
handle over 11,000 assignments an- 
nually for more than 200 active 
clients. That’s more than one assign- 
ment every 47 minutes of every 24 
hour working day, every day of the 
year. Our rates are realistic and 
standardized ... you pay the same 
price (no travel time, no inter-city 
travel costs, etc.) for an assignment 
in Seattle as you do for one in Miami, 
Tucson, or Mesquite (Nevada). And 
you always know in advance what 
your total cost will be. 

We need one show-case assign- 
ment from you. You haven't a thing 
to lose, for if you're displeased with 
the end results, return the material 
and there will be no charge (any 
ethical company would do this any- 
way). 

For quotations or further infor- 
mation, call collect to our erecutive 
offices in New York — Murray Hill 
8-1880. 


INTERSTATE 7 


DIVISION 


INTERSTA 
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DIVISION 


INTERSTATE INDUSTRIAL REPORTING SERVICE, INC. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 675 FIFTH AVE.. NEW YORK 22. N.Y.. MURRAY HILL 8-1880 
469 EAST OHIO ST.. CHICAGO 11, ILL, MICHIGAN 2-0080 


MIDWEST REGIONAL OFFICE 
WEST COAST REGIONAL OFFICE: 


700 MONTGOMERY ST..SAN FRANCISCO 11, CAL... GARFIELD 1-1987 


DISTRICT OFFICES: PARK AVENUE BLOG .N. W. COR. PARK & ADAMS AVES... DETROIT 26. MICH.. WOODWARD 1-6900 
B F, JONES BLOG. ANNEX, 311 ROSS ST.. PITTSBURGH 19. PA. COURT 1-2980 
3639 WILSHIRE BLVO .LOS ANGELES 5S. CAL... DUNKIRK 5-7161 


ALEXANDER ROBERTS: PRESIDENT ano GENERAL MANAGER 
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Activities of the 


Association of Industrial Advertisers 





Bottari’s '60s prediction: 








Distributors to be asked 
to do more for iess 


® The industrial distributor, al- 
ready caught in a working capital 
and profit squeeze, will be asked 
to stock more, reduce his margin, 
“sell smarter,’ and cover more ter- 
ritory in the next 10 years. 

This is the bleak forecast of the 
distributor's proffered by 
George L. Bottari, advertising man- 


future 


ager of Industrial Distribution, New 
York, at a meeting of the St. Louis 
chapter of the Association of Indus- 
trial Advertisers. 

Mr. Bottari listed seven trends or 
“pressures” which will be brought 
to bear on the distributor in the 
60s: 


1. Industrial buyers are cutting in- 
ventories and pushing the stock 
carrying function back on distribu- 
tors and their suppliers. 

Mr. Bottari explained, “Today’s 
professional purchasing men, keen- 
ly aware of the high cost of carry- 
ing stock, are appraising local dis- 
tributors and placing business with 
those who are well-managed and 
who maintain adequate stocks. 

“There is nothing new, of course, 
in distributors’ carrying full stocks 
for small customers (the stocking 
function should be one of their 
strongest selling points); but stock- 
ing for the nation’s largest concerns 
is something else again. For one 
thing, many distributors lack the 
capital for such an inventory 
The new buying policies ... have a 
tendency to stimulate prodigious 
demand for small orders on rush 
delivery. The burden for this ex- 


pensive service falls on distributors 
as well as their suppliers.” 


2. The practice of blanket order 
purchasing is spreading. 

“This is a natural outgrowth of 
customers’ desires to shift the full 
stocking function back on the ven- 
dor and get rid of unnecessary pa- 
perwork in purchasing,’ Mr. Bot- 
tari said. “For years this practice 
has been employed for certain 
highly specialized products . . . but 
in the last 10 years it has spread to 
national concerns in almost every 
industry. 

“Most distributors are wary of 
blanket ordering because they have 
had bitter experience with its use 
as a price weapon in the hands of 
buyers. In many cases, the con- 
tracts have incited highly frenzied 
bidding and the winning bidder has 
found himself 
large, profitable orders, but in a 
costly procession of small deliveries 


involved, not in 


paid for at quantity prices. 


3. The method of pricing in indus- 
try is undergoing radical changes. 

“Many feel,’ Mr. Bottari said, 
“that the old list and discount meth- 
od of pricing lends itself to the 
price-cutting which has become a 
serious problem in 
The problem is further complicated 
because the discount itself may be 
based on ancient, no longer realistic 
conditions. These same people feel 
that quantity pricing on a net basis, 
with differentials adjusted to mod- 
ern service demands, would bring 


recent years. 


news 


suggested resale prices in line with 


actual going prices in the market. 


4. Great technological changes in 
the production processes employed 
in plants served by distributors are 
sure to come in the ’60s. These will 
entail substantial changes in the 
products supplied by distributors. 

Mr. Bottari stated, “Technological 
change is not a new phenomenon, 
but its speed of advance is certain- 
ly unprecedented. As manufactur- 
ing becomes more complex, cus- 
tomers demand many new or dras- 
tically altered products, and the 
profusion of special types and sizes 
presents both suppliers and distrib- 
utors with a serious stocking and 
shipping problem.” 


5. Pressure for wider coverage of 
markets is exerted on distributors 
by both customers and suppliers. 

“Suppliers view industry’s wide 
dispersal with a mixture of antici- 
pation and concern. Will distribu- 
tors provide adequate coverage if 
the new plants, in previously un- 
developed areas, are large and de- 
manding in the scope and volume 
of products they use? Or are more 
distributors needed? How can the 
distributors organize their efforts to 
sell highly specialized products in 
lightly industrialized regions where 
specialized merchandising can’t be 
justified?” 


6. The problem of working capital 
will continue to plague distribu- 
tors. 

According to Mr. Bottari, distrib- 
utors are finding it increasingly dif- 
ficult to accumulate the necessary 
funds for investment in complete 
stocks of all the lines they have 
contracted to handle and in man- 
power adequately trained to sell 
them. As products become more 
specialized and 


complex, more 
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longer wearing, they also become 
more expensive. If specialist sales- 
men must be hired to sell them, 


still more initial outlay is required.” 


7. The 


squeeze 


distributors net profit 
They are 


caught between mounting operating 


will continue. 


expenses and relatively static gross 
margins. 

“Neither manufacturers nor dis- 
tributors see much possibility of 
relief in the form of broader mar- 
gins,” Mr. Bottari said. He added, 
“The more far-seeing distributors 
are looking critically within their 
own organizations. They are making 
changes in ways of doing business 
that they anticipate will cut three or 
four percentage points off operating 


expenses.” 


Mr. Bottari then listed five “re- 


sponses” to the pressures: 


1. “There will be a substantial in- 
crease in the tempo of specialization 
in selling. A larger share of avail- 
able business will be captured by 
firms that carry ample stocks of at 
least a limited line of products and 
do a technical selling job on these 
products. 

“Specialization may take two 
forms. The first is that old, estab- 
lished broad line houses will de- 
partmentalize into a score of prod- 


uct specialties with over-riding 


specialty salesmen. Specialization 
will also be manifest in separate 
concerns concentrating sales and 
product efforts on a single line or 


two. 


2. “As a result of this specialization 
there will be a greatly stepped-up 
program of recruitment and train- 
ing, an upgrading of the caliber of 
salesmen and an intensification of 
training by both distributors and 
manufacturers. 


3. “To reduce costs, distributors of 
all sizes will show agility in adopt- 
ing new paperwork methods. Mech- 
anization of office procedures, with 
the wealth of control that automatic 
processing makes possible, is revo- 
lutionizing distributors’ outlook on 


costs. 


4. “Branch 


pliers will continue to grow so long 


warehousing by _ sup- 


as the necessity exists to back up 
distributors with reserve stock. And 
suppliers whose established distrib- 
utors have not penetrated new 
areas and markets will see that 
new distributors get their lines. 
They cannot afford te wait for com- 
petitors with factory branches or 
regional suppliers to capture choice 


new markets. 


5. “There is a definite trend on the 


Image molders . . Richard L. Riegel (left), advertising man- 
ager of Carpenter Steel Co., Reading, Pa., and Robert Kline, 
a vice-president and director of Beaumont, Heller & Sperling, 
Carpenter’s agency, share the rostrum to tell Philadelphia AIA 


chapter members how the company added a ‘dependability of 
supply’’ facet to its corporate image (see report at right) 
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part of many suppliers to limit the 
number of their distributor outlets 
The aim is to increase support for 
the strongest distributors and thus 
motivate them to do a better job 
of both specialized selling and ter- 
ritory coverage. 

“Some manufacturers may revert 
to more direct selling in the ’60s be- 
cause pressure from large customers 
has driven margins too low to elicit 
distributors’ active support of their 
lines. Others may sell more direct 
because they cannot get adequate 
sales coverage from distributors for 
their new technical lines.” 

Mr. Bottari added, however, that 
“the assumption of more of the 
selling and stocking function by 
suppliers is not such a serious threat 
to distributors as it seems at first 
glance. The new industrial markets 
will be vast and highly technical. 
They require a full, active partici- 
pation by both partners in the dis- 
tributor-supplier partnership, and I 
doubt that in the heat of competi- 
tion either side will have time to 
stop and argue about who is bearing 
the bigger burden.” 


PHILADELPHIA AIATOLD.. 





Quality isn’t enough, 
supplier must also 
offer dependability 


= Is quality enough? Not in the 
steel business, says Robert Kline, 
vice-president of Beaumont, Heller 
& Sperling, Reading, Pa., agency for 
Carpenter Steel Co., also of Reading. 

Mr. Kline teamed up with Richard 
L. Riegel, Carpenter ad manager, to 
tell the Phildalephia AIA chapter 
how the company is convincing its 
prospects that it can deliver in times 
of peak national demand. 

They explained that before Car- 
penter doubled its producing capac- 
ity in 1957, there “wasn’t always 
enough product to go around.” But, 
they said, simply doubling capacity 
enough—Carpenter had to 
“dependability of 


wasn’t 
incorporate the 
supply” factor into its corporate 
image. 

The first step in this program, Mr. 
Kline said, was to determine the 
image. This was accom- 
plished with a study which meas- 


current 


ured nine company characteristics: 


tinued on page 82 





You are the loser ina 
Circulation Race 


There are more than 81,000 plants in the metalworking 
industry. Yet 85% of the industry’s buying power is 
concentrated in about 10,000 of these plants. 


These are your big customers, your best prospects. 
Here is where MACHINERY '’S circulation is concentrated. 


What about the other 71,000 plants? They’re fertile 
ground for other magazines to obtain excess 
circulation, but this kind of circulation doesn’t do 
an advertiser much good. Just makes him pay 

higher rates. 


That’s why MACHINERY hasn’t engaged in the current 
circulation race in which you—the advertiser—are 
always the loser. That’s why MACHINERY hasn’t had to 
raise its rates. * Instead, MACHINERY gives you 

concentrated coverage of the volume-buying plants. 


That marks the difference between MACHINERY 
and other publications in the field. 


* Rates for major metalworking publications 
are 15% to 20% higher than in ‘59. Not so for 
MACHINERY. $6000 still buys 12 pages—one in 
every issue Of MACHINERY, but only nine or less 
in other major publications. Quite a difference! 


i Machinery 


= 93 Worth Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


Published by The Industrial Press 
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capacity to produce, dependability 
as a supplier, handling of large cus- 
tomers, handling of small customers, 
leadership in new product develop- 
ment, technical offered, 
growth possibilities, investment pos- 
sibilities, and desirability as a place 


services 


to work. 

“These image factors were ex- 
pressed as statements and respond- 
ents were asked to indicate the de- 
gree of their agreement on a scale 
numbered from minus five to plus 
five.” Mr. Kline explained. He said 
the results indicated that while Car- 
penter enjoyed wide recognition for 
product quality, it was weak in the 
“dependability of supply” aspect. 

Mr. Riegel then told how the find- 
ings resulted in a major change in 
the company’s promotion strategy. 
This includes multiple page ads and 
a direct mail campaign aimed at 
50,000 metalworking personnel. 
These campaigns promote the idea 
of “progressiveness with traditional 
quality,” he said. 

As for results: Mr. Riegel said, 
“Although it is still too early to 
measure, we have already noted 
some benefits. Our salesmen have 


ai Te ~ Pe 


reached for the program and our 
sales management has revised sales 
approaches and strategy.” 

The moral, both men agreed is: 
Today, with keen and knowledge- 
able competition, industrial products 
become more and more alike and 
the industrial buyer must base his 
purchasing decisions cn less tangible 
factors such as company personality, 
reputation and service. 


Motivation research valuable 
industrial tool: IARI study 


# Motivation research, generally 
thought of as a consumer marketing 
tool, can also be put to effective use 
by the company selling industrial 
products. 

This is one of the major findings 
in the Industrial Advertising Re- 
search Institute’s “Motives in In- 
dustrial Buying,’ a report on an 
experimental study applying moti- 
vation research techniques to indus- 
trial purchasing. 

The qualitative study was under- 
taken to find out whether certain 
motivation or “indirect” research 
techniques could (1) be used effec- 
tively in the industrial field, (2) 
improve upon conventional methods 
in obtaining market information, and 
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Getting past the secretary . . Pantomimicry was used to show the members of the New 
York ‘AIA chapter how direct mail helps get the salesman past the secretary. Char- 
acters are Mr. lronbound, played by Robert Shlasko, copywriter at Howard A. Harkavy, 
Lydia Hope Wilen, a receptionist at Harkavy; 


Inc., Everysecretary, played by 


and Everysalesman, played by Bob Brady of American Mime Repertory Theater. Script 
and program were planned by Howard Harkavy, who is head of the chapter’s direct 


mail committee. The plot: Everysalesman can’t get in to see Mr. Ironbound until he 


paves the way with a direct mail campaign. 
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(3) reveal some of the hidden rea- 
sons for making buying decisions. 
(As the report points out, “Not all 
sales go to the company with the 
best price, fastest delivery and most 
services.” ) 

The major findings of the study 
include: 


1. The motivation research tech- 
niques covered can be used as read- 
ily as direct questioning in studying 
industrial buying. 


2. Motivation research tends to 
bring out information and underly- 
ing image attitudes that direct ques- 


tioning may fail to disclose. 


3. Motivation research can help an 
individual company determine why 
purchasers buy or do not buy from 
it. 


4. There are images of the selling 
company in the mind of the buyer. 
He is concerned with whether the 
seller is genuinely interested in his 
problems. 


5S. Indirect questioning points to a 
slight preference for large suppliers. 
The small supplier may have to con- 
vince the buyer that he can offer 
as much assistance. 

This 124-page report covers 58 
buying influences in 24 companies 
and includes verbatim interviews 
with purchasing agents, engineers 
and production and management 
personnel. It was underwritten by 
nearly 200 
agencies, publishers and others who 
are subscribers to IARI. Interviews 
for the study were conducted by 
Stewart, Dougall & Associates, mar- 
keting research firm. 


industrial advertisers, 


Chicago AIA uncovering 
‘hoard’ of marketing ideas 


# The Chicago chapter of the As- 
sociation of Industrial Advertisers is 
collecting a file of advertising and 
marketing procedures which it plans 
to publish for its members. 

The chapter has asked members 
to outline their companies’ signif- 
icant marketing procedures and send 
them to Harold O. Hayes of Fuller & 
Smith & Ross, chairman of the 
chapter's special projects committee. 
Mr. Hayes and the chapter’s board 
of editors will review and compile 
the ideas. : 


Continued on page 14] 
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Portrait of a housewife judging a product. Her critical 
eye is scanning a booklet the manufacturer just sent her. What does she think 
of this product and the company that made it? That depends on what the 
company has to say, and especially, ‘he way in which they say it. If the facts 
have been presented sincerely ... if care has‘been taken in the design of the 
booklet... and if it reflects quality and good taste . . . most likely this house- 
wife will be favorably impressed by the booklet, the product, and the com- 
pany. To win respect, a company must disclose respect for its readers. Respect- 
ful printing begins with a good printer. See him early. The chances are he will 
specify Warren’s printing papers. He will get better results with Warren 
papers... and so will you. §. D. Warren Company, 89 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 


printing papers make a good impression 
FINE PRINTING PAPERS FOR ADVERTISING LITERATURE AND THE PUBLISHING OF BOOKS 
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Village Government 
Purchasing- 
Role of the Manager 


A garbage truck—it was needed in Pleasantville. 
Mr. Tubman, Village Manager, is the man who 
approved Superintendent of Public Works 

John Tallman’s budget request for the new truck. 
The Mayor and the Board of Trustees approved 
Mr. Tubman’s approval, and then Mr. Tallman 
wrote the specifications. 


The process is not complicated—but you have 
to know who buys, and you have to be certain 
to reach everyone who can say “yes” or “‘no’’. 
Even for the best salesman, that proves a task. 


But THE AMERICAN CITY reaches these officials. 
In Pleasantville (as in thousands of other 
municipalities), Village Manager Tubman, 
Superintendent of Public Works Tallman, 

the Mayor and all members of the Board of 
Trustees are subscribers to THE AMERICAN CITY. 


Very recently Mr. Tubman stated: ‘‘Because 
of its broad coverage of all municipal activities, 
I find THE AMERICAN CITY invaluable in keeping 
me posted on new developments as well as 
methods used by other communities in solving 
their municipal problems.” 


You should advertise products sold to municipali- 
ties in THE AMERICAN CITY magazine. That’s where 
the officials and consulting engineers read to buy. 


The 


American, City 


The American City 


A Buttenheim Publication 
470 Park Avenue South 
New York 16, New York 








which ad 
attracted 
more readers? 
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WOODGRAIN 
ASPHALT TILE 
KENTILE 


FLOORS 


For beautiful. carefree. long-wearing floors 


. specify 


Pir 


tae 


JoHuns-MANVILLE JM 


Product alone vs. product in a setting 


= These two tile advertisements appeared in color in a recent issue 
of Progressive Architecture. An illustration of the tile in a natural 
home setting was used by Johns-Manville, while Kentile showed 
individual blocks of their tile. Which ad attracted more readers? See 
page 86. 
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AUTHORITY 


for the 
"Finishes on Metal” Field 


These companion publications keep 
vital information before “he eyes 
... at the fingertips of production 
executives throughout the finishing 
field. Thousands of reprints are 
ordered monthly. Editors are con: 
stantly consulted by the industry. 


HOW TO DO IT .. . PRODUCTS 
FINISHING is the authoritative 
monthly magazine of the industry. 
Packed with vitally important ar- 
ticles on the newest developments 
in metallic, non-metallic and other 
finishes, it brings the latest on new 
equipment and new methods to a 
circulation of more than 21,500. 


WHERE TO BUY IT . . . PRODUCTS 
FINISHING DIRECTORY is the only 
complete buyer’s guide to the finish- 
ing field. Quick reference to all ma- 
terials, processes and equipment. 


READERSHIP PRODUCES RESULTS 
. . « Records show constant use of 
both publications produces more 
inquiries, more sales! 


LARGEST TOTAL CIRCULATION 
over 21,500 {copies monthly 
GREATEST PLANT CIRCULATION 


aches over 13,000 plants 
—s 


WEST COST per thousand circulation 


ist $1 


PRODUCTS 


FINISHING 
431 Main Street 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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Ry which ad 


attracted 
more readers? 


= The Kentile ad attracted 
readers. It obtained a 39% “noted” 
score and 19% “read most.” Johns- 
Manville was seen by 23% of the 
readers and “read most” by 1% 
The Johns-Manville ad put 
phasis on the 


more 


em- 


entire setting and 
furnishings of this room to make it 


like a 


than one dealing 


appear more consumer ad 


with floor tiling 


for architects, as did the Kentile ad. 


aa 

ed 
WOODGRAIN 
ASPHALT TILE 


KENT 
Loons 


Below is 

the answer 

to the problem 
on page 85 
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There is another consideration in 
the evaluation of these two ads ac- 
cording to Daniel Starch & Staff, 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. The Johns-Man- 
ville ad is adjacent to a very atten- 
illustration of a 


tion-getting con- 


temporary building, whereas the 


Kentile ad has nothing opposite it 
for the reader’s attention. 

The scores, reported by the Starch 
organization are 


to vie 


as follows: 


KENTILE 
Read 
Most 


Seen- 
Noted Assoc. 





JOHNS-MANVILLE 
Seen- 
Noted Assoc. 


Read 
Most 





x) Seen- Rasociated jenotes 


sent of read. id they ren 


| 


R) Read Most denctes the per cent of 
| 


ttionship be 
(who 
cific ad and 


ed readers 

lor a pe 

nding median average cost 

the same issue. A ‘Noted 

for example, would 

yped” 75% more 

par for the issue, 

0 and representing the me- 

cost. Thus a cost ratio 

s above average: below 100 
7 average. 





unposed —a well-known man 


470 PARK 


Right up front, in this unposed photograph on a construction site in 
Washington State, is a well-known man. 


CONTRACTORS AND ENGINEERS doesn’t know him personally, but it knows 
as much as any magazine can know about his purchasing influence, his 
title, his functions, the size of his company, how much equipment his 
company owns and how much material it buys every year. 


Continuing research in all these important areas has made C&E readers 
“well known men” to the magazine’s editors—has given C&E much in- 
sight into their problems and the kind of articles they want to read. 


Because C&E knows its man so well, advertisers have confidence in this 
magazine’s editorial power...a power that brings the right man’s atten- 
tion to their selling messages. 

The research studies behind this editorial influence wil! help you do a 
more accurate marketing job. Ask your C&E representative to show you 
what we know about construction men and their companies. 





GOING PLACES ... 


the same places you want 
your advertising to go! 


WOOD & WOOD PRODUCTS 
is the one dynamic national 
magazine that's moving ahead 
fastest because its staff-de- 
veloped ‘‘how to”’ editorial con- 
tent is accepted and read as 
“most helpful’’ by more practi- 
cal management and operating 
men — the men who make the 
buying decisions — in the mul- 
ti-billion lumber-furniture-wood- 
working market. 


More and more advertisers are 
using WOOD & WOOD PRODUCTS 
to sell these men — the right 
people in the right places. Its 
advertising volume for the full 
year of 1959 was over 15% 
ahead of the corresponding period 
in 1958 — compared with a de- 
cline for seven other papers in 
the field combined, based on latest 
available data. 


U. S. Census of Manufactures (1954) 
shows 41,990 establishments, of which 
9,758 produce 85% of total value 
added. 


WOOD & WOOD PRODUCTS Coverage 
Among Plants That Produce 
85°% of Value Added 
9,758 
Plants* 
wwe (U.S. 
TOTAL Census) 
Millwork, Sash & Door 
Mfrs., Prefab House 
Mfrs., etc. 890 
Furniture Cabinet, Mus. 
Inst., Casket & 
Fixture Mfrs. 2,495 
Lumber, Box, Veneer, 
Plywood, Board Prods. 
Mfrs. 4,334 
Mfrs. of Other Wocd 
Products and Industri- 
al Firms with Wood- 
working Operations 
Total Mfg. 8,617 
1,142 
Total Paid and 
Controlled .......9,759 
*With 20 or more employees, accounting for 
84.4% of Value Added 
Put this fast-moving magazine to 
work ... selling for you ... now! 


WwooD & WOOD 
PRODUCTS 


A Vance Publication 
59 E. Monroe St. Chicago 3, Ill. 
Financia’ 6-7788 


BSESSSSSSHSSHSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSHSSSSSSSSPSSSSSSSSSSHSSSSSSSSSHEHSHSHESSEOSCHOOHEOCOOEESESESESEEESEEBEOSCSEOSEEOEESES 


POSSSSSSSSSSSLOCOOSOSESEE 
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Problems in Industrial Marketing 


What's the best way to 
acknowledge orders? 


Is it worth your company’s while to acknowledge orders? And if so, 
how should you do it—by phone, letter, telegram, or a copy of the 
order form? And should you merely acknowledge the order, or 
should you also thank the customer for it, and perhaps even assure 
him that he has made a good buy? Here are the opinions of 30 indus- 


trial advertising and sales executives. 


By Bud Reese 
IM Associate Editor 


fg The industrial buyer is hu- 
man, we’re told. We’re also told that 
the buyer’s post-purchase anxiety 
is quite natural. He’s not yet con- 
vinced that he has made the best 
possible buy—and his job status 
greatly depends upon the wisdom 
of his purchasing 
wants to be assured that the seller 


decisions. He 


will meet the delivery date prom- 
ised. He wants assurance that the 
service offered before the order was 
signed is still available. He wants 
assurance that he made a good buy. 

How can the seller sooth the buy- 
er’s post-sale jitters, and thereby 
pave the way to repeat orders? One 
obvious approach is to acknowledge 


the order, thanking the buyer and 
informing him of the delivery date. 
But, do the benefits derived from 
the acknowledgment, etc., compen- 
sate for the time, effort and ex- 
pense involved? And if so, what 
method of acknowledgment should 
be used? 

These are the questions IM asked 
a panel of 30 industrial sales and 
advertising executives. We received 
30 different answers. 


Extremes .. At one extreme is 
P.B.R. Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. 
P.B.R.’s_ sales manager, Sidney 
Bobb, replied, “On the matter of 
acknowledging orders, it is a policy 
of our firm not to do so, unless re- 
quested by the customer. 

Continued on page 90 





/s the 


aw of Diminishing Returns 
working FOR... 
ot AGAINST you ? 





CHECK YOUR I/pp’ 


AND BE SURE 


ee ne 


THE OIL AND GAS JOURNAL 
Box 1260 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


% 1/TP means Impressions Per 
Thousand Prospects. It pro- 
vides a measure of duplicated 
and unduplicated readers thot 
result when the 2nd, the 3rd 
or even the 4th publication is 
added to a schedule. In short, 
1/TP is a measure of the ef- 
ficiency of the advertising 
dollar. 


READERSHIP 


—> 


RESEARCH 


We are very much interested in having The Law of Diminishing 
Returns work to improve (rather than harm) the efficiency of 
our advertising dollars. Tell us how we may determine our |/TP! 


ig 


Oe. | 


STREET ADDRESS. 


CrY... 
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“We at one time did acknowledge 
every order, but found that many of 
our customers did not request this 
and that we had _ automatically 
picked up an awful lot of additional 
paper work in doing so.” 

At the other extreme is Sham- 
paine Industries, St. Louis. Sham- 
paine’s marketing vice-president, 
Frank L. Martin, said that a “per- 
sonalized” 
the president’s signature. It reads, 
in part, “May I personally welcome 
you to the growing ranks of Surg- 
A-Matic users... 

“Your new Surg-A-Matic offers 
true head end controls, simple push- 
button selection of all 
fast-acting clamps 
line of accessories . . 


letter is sent out over 


positions, 
and a full 
. We and your 
Shampaine dealer are interested in 
seeing that you receive the full 
measure of performance and serv- 
ice . . . Your choice of Shampaine 
is greatly appreciated. 
I am sure your experience with 
Surg-A-Matic will 


choice.” 


equipment 
confirm your 


The other panelists agreed with 
Mr. Martin that some sort of ac- 


knowledgment is desirable—if not 
downright necessary. Few agreed, 
however, as to method of acknowl- 
edgment. Methods varied from 
sending the buyer a postcard to 
telephoning. 


It depends . . Judging from the 
panelists’ remarks, it appears that 
the method used depends upon such 
factors as type of product (stand- 
ardized vs. those built to specifica- 
tion), speed of processing the order, 
and whether or not the customer is 
new or a repeat. 

For example, J. S. Steensen, sales 
engineer for Howard Industries, 
Racine, Wis., said that at his com- 
pany the method of acknowledg- 
ment varies according to circum- 
stances. “For instance,’ Mr. Steen- 
sen explained, “if the order is a 
routine repeat specification from a 
customer with whom we have been 
doing business for a number of 
years and is for motors which he 
purchases frequently, we acknowl- 
edge the order by means of a post- 
card giving our date of receipt of 
the order and an approximate an- 
ticipated shipping date. This is fol- 
lowed by a copy of our production 
order when the purchase order hits 





ment you have chosen. 





It was gratifying to receive your recent order. 
both the business and your personal decision that was respon- 
sible for the order being placed. 
Calculators joins the Marchant District Office and sales repre- 
sentative serving you in extending our sincere thanks. 


You are cordially invited to take full advantage of these free 
services available through your Marchant District Office: 


Free instruction for your operators, whether full time, 
occasional or newly employed. 


Printed "Marchant Methods" -- detailed guides to per- 
forming many specific types of figurework. 


Your Marchant office also offers expert machine maintenance serv- 
ice and will provide free mechanical attention if it should be 
required during the warranty period. 


All of our services are dedicated to aiding your organization 
gain the maximum benefit from use of the fine Marchant equip- 


Here at Marchant's headquarters we shall welcome hearing from 
you if we can be of direct service. 
business association are valued highly. 


We appreciate 
The headquarters of Marchant 


Your patronage and our 








Assurance . 


. This is the body of the ‘’thank you’’ form letter Marchant Calculators, 


Oakland, Cal., sends to its new customers. In the future sales manager L. M. Marks 


plans to have the letters individually typed. 
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production control, giving the cus- 
tomer a promised shipping date. 
This latest form generally follows 
the postcard acknowledgment by 
approximately seven to ten days. 

“If a rush order or a special or- 
der is received by phone, telegraph 
or TWX, it is acknowledged the 
same way as received. 

“As our business consists of pro- 
viding custom-built motors to in- 
dividual specifications, most of our 
orders from new customers are re- 
ceived on the basis of successfully 
their 
sample motors. The first production 


meeting specifications with 
order for these new customers is 
ordinarily acknowledged by a let- 
ter.” 


Product type important. . That 
type of product is a determining 
factor was also pointed out by J. 
A. Roegge, marketing supervisor of 
the Mechanical Div., Nuclear Equip- 
ment Dept., General Mills, Minne- 
apolis. Mr. Roegge explained: 
“Our 


manufactures 


department designs and 


remotely controlled 
manipulators for the nuclear indus- 
try. Each order customarily trans- 
mits customer requirements, speci- 
fications, and the like and_ includes 
special terms of purchase. It is re- 
viewed by our supervisor of con- 
tracts who generally acknowledges 
receipt by telephone in the course of 
pinning down details prior to re- 
leasing the job for engineering and 
manufacture. 

“In the few cases where discus- 
sion with the customer is not in- 
volved, a wire is frequently for- 
warded indicating that the order 
has been received and expressing 
our thanks. 

“On spare parts orders a form 
letter is used for acknowledgment. 
If the job is particularly tricky o1 
if delivery must be coordinated with 
another phase of the customer’s op- 
eration, progress reports are usually 
furnished during the course of the 
job. 

“In general, our response to or- 
ders does not include assurance 
that the customer has made a wise 
choice. However, now that the idea 
has been suggested, we may give it 
a try.” 

When the products are standard- 
ized, and the orders are quickly 


processed, the seller often doesn’t 


ntinued on page 92 





How to make 


selling tools 
sell harder 


For most products, even the best advertising can 
do only part of the selling job. It takes other selling 
tools to do the rest—catalogs, bulletins, brochures, 
direct mail, point-of-sale displays, films, sales 


manuals, house organs. 


This is not news, of course, yet too many adver- 
tisers—and, unfortunately, too many agencies— 
neglect these selling tools. They don’t give them 
the same quantity or quality of attention they give 
to space or broadcast advertising, nor do they plan 
them as a part of the total advertising program— 
even though the sales-effectiveness of the adver- 
tising may depend on them. 


Since we consider that our job is not just to 
make ads for clients, but to help clients make sales, 
fully half of our creative time is spent in planning 
and preparing a tremendous variety of material 
which we call “‘collateral selling tools.” In working 
with clients on this kind of assignment, we try to 


work in this way: 


1. We like to deserve being considered as an 
extension of the client advertising department 
—a partner rather than a supplier. 


. Whenever possible, we like to be included in 
the early planning stages of sales campaigns. 


. Even when clients may prefer to produce most 
of their own collateral material (and some of 
them do a fine job), we like to contribute 
ideas, and the values inherent in an objec- 
tive viewpoint. 


This method of working gives clients several 
important advantages, 


The selling tools produced are more effective 
because they are planned as a part of a total selling 
program. Often art and photography can be planned 
for space advertising and collateral material at the 
same time, making possible better quality for less 
money, and providing greater total impact. Fre- 
quently we are able to absorb peaks in clients’ 
work loads and so help keep their overhead down. 


In practically every case, the end result for 
clients is more effective selling tools, and therefore 
more effective advertising, at lower net cost. 


Because our policy of working closely with 
clients in creating better selling tools is considered 
unusual among agencies, we have produced a 
selling tool on the subject. It is a booklet which 
outlines in some detail how we perform this kind 
of service. We'd like to send you a copy; it would 
help make this ad more effective. 


ickard, 
G ebhardt weed, Ine. 
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PROBLEMS .. 


continued from p. 90 


have time to follow through with 
involved acknowledgments. The 
Silicone Paper Co. of America, New 
York, is a case in point. Sales man- 
ager David A. Woodcock, Jr., ex- 
“Under 


stances, our shipment will be on 


plained, normal circum- 
its way the same day or the next. 
This, of course, would mean that 
our acknowledgment would be in 
the form of our invoice. An ideal 
situation. A follow-up form letter 
is sent three weeks after shipment 
thanking the customer for his or- 
der.” 


Time important .. When a com- 
pany has a short order-processing 
cycle, but not so short as that of 
Silicone Paper Co., the 
edgment often takes the form of 


acknowl- 


simply sending the buyer a copy of 
the order form. Panelists whose 
companies use this method include 
Everett E. Ellis, Jr., package prod- 
ucts sales manager for Savannah 
Sugar Refining Corp., Savannah, 
Ga.; S. B. Scott, sales director for 
Wyandotte Chemical Corp., Wyan- 
dotte, Mich.; Kenneth L. Jansen, 
sales manager for Shenango Fur- 
nace Co., Dover, O.; C. W. Son- 
nenberg, general sales manager for 
Kennedy Tank & Mfg. Co., Indianap- 
olis; William V. Trask, sales man- 
ager for Lennox Tool & Machine 
Builders, Lima, O.; and Val Gard- 
ner, sales manager of Rosboro 
Lumber Co., Springfield, Ore. 
Other panelists, whose companies 
with 


expedite acknowledgments 


shop forms, postcards or ditto sys- 


Acknowledgment-market data query 


thanking the 
buyer for his order, Milford 
Rivet & Machine Co., Milford, 


Conn., uses its acknowledgment 


e In addition to 


letters to seek out valuable mar- 
ket data 

Here’s how R. M. Gordon, sales 
vice-president, explained his sys- 
tem: “Whenever we receive an 
order from a new customer, a 
letter goes out under my name... 
This letter two-fold 
purpose. In the first place I want 


serves a 





tems, are R. B. Maland, sales man- 
ager of O’Neil-Irwin Mfg. Co., Lake 
City, Minn.; W. W. Hutcherson, 
general sales manager, Petch Mfg 
Co., Alpena, Mich.; Paul L. Ander- 
son, sales manager, Keystone View 
Co., Meadville, Pa.; G. L. Reynolds, 
sales and engineering director, Say- 
lor-Beall Mfg. Co., St. Johns, Mich.; 
and Robert K. Tucker, industrial 
sales manager, O’Brien Corp., South 
Bend, Ind. 

All these panelists said, however, 
that circumstances arise which call 
for a personal letter, phone call or 
telegram. These include exception- 
ally large orders or “foul-ups” in 
the delivery schedule. 


Progress reports . . When the de- 
livery time is longer, such as when 
the product is manufactured to cus- 
tomer specifications, a few of the 
panelists send periodic progress re- 
ports to the customer, informing 
him of the status of his order and 
anticipated delivery date. 

One panelist 
sends progress reports is Robert M. 


whose company 
Miller, vice-president and general 
manager of Onsrud Machine Works, 
Niles, Ill. Mr. Miller said, “We have 
established an order department 
and have one person specifically as- 
signed to acknowledge orders re- 
ceived for all new machinery via a 
personal letter 

“This one man is also assigned 
as an order expediter for the sales 
department, and is responsible for 
checking with our production and 
manufacturing departments period- 
ically to determine the status of 
machines on order . . . Since many 
of our machines are specials, and 





to thank the customer for his or- 
der. Secondly, we want to get 
plant employment data and 
product information [the cus- 
tomer is asked for average plant 
employment and principal type 
of product manufactured]. This 
last point has been particularly 
significant inasmuch as it has al- 
lowed us to obtain statistics on 
plants of 20 or fewer people, 
which, in the final analysis, are of 
considerable importance to us.” 
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since many involve a great amount 
of engineering, pat delivery dates 
are hard to meet. Therefore, we 
do send periodic reports to cus- 
tomers...” 

J. W. Honeysett, sales manager 
of Huntingdon Industries, Beth- 
ayres, Pa., says his company also 
has progress reports. He stated, 
“The reports are in line with our 
policy to treat each individual cus- 
tomer as a separate entity and not 
just one of many.” 

This “individual” approach to cus- 
tomer relations is also followed by 
the Weatherhead Co., Fort Wayne, 
Ind. Marketing director J. H. Allen 
separate 


explained, “We have a 


customer service department for 
each division headed by a customer 
service manager who has sales cor- 
These 
spondents are assigned specific ter- 
handle all 
service in their 
graphical area. All orders from one 
customer are handled by one sales 


respondents. sales corre- 
customer 


geo- 


ritories and 
particular 


correspondent.” 


Good relations . . The consensus 
is, then, that the order acknowl- 
edgment does much to further cus- 
tomer relations. The opinion of the 
panel can perhaps be best summed 
up by the foliowing comments: 

“We feel it is most important that 
all orders are acknowledged im- 
mediately, thanking our customer 
for his very valued order and call- 
ing his attention to the scheduled 
shipping date. This policy is def- 
initely necessary in order to main- 
tain and continue good customer 
relationships.”—W. G. Rosendahl, 
vice-president and sales manager 
of Nebel Machine Tool Co., Cin- 
cinnati. 

“We have 


compliments 


received many fine 


from our customers 
stating the fact that very few com- 
panies acknowledge their purchases 
by letter.”"—John E. Kostura, sales 
director, Kol-Flo Kooler Co., Ba- 
yonne, N. J. 

“Personally I feel that this entire 
aspect of the marketing job is gen- 
erally overlooked. And since it is 
an important gesture in keeping the 
customer sold, it certainly warrants 
attention.”—J. A. Roegge, market- 
ing supervisor, Mechanical Div., Nu- 
clear Equipment Dept., General 
Mills, Minneapolis, 7 





MEASURABLE 
i. a Op Dm me. @ Ons be OB 
These authentic verbatim reader 


f ) om OD 6 8 | reports cite specific sales actions 
that result from advertising in 


z ROCK PRODUCTS 
magazine 


=4 > 20) 2) Ul Om B-) 


ADVERTISING 


These are arnong the 

specific actions taken after seeing 
this ALLIS-CHALMERS advertisement 
in ROCK PRODUCTS: 


“I'll definitely take action on this, I'm 
planning to clip the od and turn it over to 


ROCK PRODUCTS’ readership ay the president of our company. When he 
: te finishes, he'll turn it t 
is measured by McGraw-Hill’s : : nue an pt get thelr thinking “i 
famous “Reader Feedback” - e728 “a Plant Operation Manager 
° : ‘ 4 Crushed Stone and Slag Co. 
personal interviews. 
* ¥ “i th t i 
Frequently, during these : , Pe cmatel y ae aaa ce oe ss 
interviews, readers comment on ‘ others get the magazine and 
° . } h " 
the direct action taken after ad seen the od. 
reading specific advertisements. 


for example  . “—_ ; "| contacted this company’s 
ee service engineer..." 


Vice President 
Limestone Co 


Quarry Foreman 
Crushed Stone Co. 


“Il pass this on to our 
operating engineers in this area. 
This may be the answer to the 
probiem in one of our plants." 


Company Secretary 
Crushed Stone and Gravel Co 





ROCK PRODUCTS advertising gets results because of its — 


High Readership among top-level management and op- 
erating executives who make or influence buying decisions. 
PRODUCTS 


Editorial Service that is geared to today's needs for con- 
cise, authentic reporting. 


Modern Format that gets attention for Rock Products’ 
editorial and advertising pages. 


rs ACE plent 
They're solid reasons why results like those above are commonplace ; : : sestitios # 
to ROCK PRODUCTS’ advertisers among the men who buy. They are re . a uates | 
mighty important men to reach, and you can reach them in ROCK ce | +. 


PRODUCTS magazine. 


FROCK ®. 


PRODUCTS 


Maclean Hunter Publishing Co. 
79 West Monroe St., Chicago 3 


Also publishers of Concrete Products magazine 








— 7 HF 


READ BY 17,600 TOP-LEVEL MANAGEMENT AND OPERATING EXECUTIVES. ae 
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5,500,000,000 
5,000,000,000 
4,500,000,000 
4,000,000,000 


3,500,000,000 


Total Production of 





SYNTHETIC RESINS 3,000,000,000 
and CELLULOSICS 
2,000,000,000 
1,500,000,000 
1,000,000,000 
500,000,000 
1934 "38 "42 "46 a |] "54 "56 "58 °59 


Source: U.S.Tariff Commission and Modern Plastics Estimates. 















“BREAKTHROUGH” IN PLASTICS 


The potential for plastics in the ‘Sixties 
is tremendous! For 1959 was the “Year 
of the Breakthrough” in new plastics 
applications. Plastics were used for 
scores of articles whose manufacture 
was costly and cumbersome with older 
materials and methods. And produc tion 
of plastic s material went over the 5% 
billion-pound mark 

The statistics and story of the explod 
ing market in plastics is told exclusively 
in the January 1960 Review and Fore 
cast Issue of MODERN PLASTICS. 

It’s this type of fact packed editorial 
material that makes MODERN PLASTICS 
“must reading” for end users, designers, 
molders and fabricators...the men who 
have made plastics mushroom into a six- 
billion dollar al veal business. 

In the years ahead more people will 
be wearing four dollar plastic shoes that 
wear ten times as well as leather... eat- 
ing plastic packaged foods from plastic 
plates with plastic cutlery set on plastic 
tablecloths...installing plastic plumb- 
ing fixtures that will last a lifetime... 
buying household detergents in beauti- 
ful blow-molded bottles...watering 
farms with plastic pipe...painting and 
panelling their homes with plastic. , 

No wonder the plastics market is ex- 
ploding! No wonder the people in it are 


buying more machines, motors, convey- 


ors, tools, dies and a long list of chem 
icals, supplies and other plant equip 
ment... just to catch up with production 
requirements! 

if you are interested in developing 
sales in a market that thinks big and 
buys big—get a copy of the January is 


sue of MODERN PLASTICS. Read it. Then 


let us send you the MODERN PLASTICS 
Media File. \ ou'll soon see why MODERN 
PLASTICS Carries more editorial material, 
has more paid subscribers and carries 
more advertising than all other plastics 
publications combined...and why it’s 
the surest medium for reaching every 


buying group in the plastics field. 





Phe fact-filled January issue of MODERN 
PLASTICS contains the most complete 
up-to-the-minute presentation of plastic 


produc tion and sales statistics available. 


In the lead article readers will get an ac- 
curate appraisal of the growth patterns 
of all plastic materials through 1959 


Markets for Materials. There's a pro- 
fusely-charted statistical analysis of 11 
major plastic materials, including a dis 
cussion of factors influencing their 
selection and use for new applications, 
their production and sales potentials in 
domestic and export markets. 


Trends in Application . The next five years 
will witness a wider use of plastics in 
reinforced appliance housings, automo- 
bile manufacture, construction materi- 


als, packaging, furniture, boats, luggage, 


Ss 





HIGHLIGHTS OF MODERN PLASTICS 
JANUARY REVIEW AND FORECAST ISSUE 


hardware and electrical equipment. 


Machines. What is the market trend in 
types and capacities of machines used 
for molding and finishing of plastics? 
January MODERN PLASTICS has the 
answer in six tables of statistics and an 
editorial interpretation of their signifi- 
cance to the industry. 


Advances in Engineering. A whole section 
is devoted to a review of the advances 
in the design, general processing, 
thermo-forming, molding and extrusion 


of plastic materials 


These articles—PLUS all the regular 
editorial news features, are the reason 
why MODERN PLASTICS is so thoroughly 
read—and why it provides such an ex- 
cellent medium for your advertising 


message, 








A BRESKIN PUBLICATION —Authority of the Field for Thirty-five Years @ 


Other Breskin Publications: MODERN PLASTICS ENCYCLOPEDIA 


MODERN PACKAGING 


MODERN PACKAGING ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Offices: New York 575 Madison Ave.; Chicago 101 E. Ontario St.; Cleveland 3537 Lee Rd.; Los Angeles 6535 Wilshire Blvd.; Atlanta 1¥22 Rhodes Haverty BI 





FAMOUS LAST WORDS (No. 11) 


LEAVE A LITTLE SPACE FOR OUR 
"MEW MODEL of 








..» MAYBE IT WOULD FIT IN OUTER SPACE! 


You might have a little pity for the display builder, who 
thought the “‘new model” was no bigger than his hat. Pity, 
if you will, the company’s exhibit and advertising depart- 
ment, who also thought the “‘new model” was going to be 
a scale model. You might even have a little pity left over for 
the Engineering Department, whose only instructions were 
to send the “‘new model” to the show. 


But the real pity of it all is that there wasn’t a proper 
meeting of the minds among all parties, long before the 
exhibit was started. 


Things like this just don’t happen when you work with an 
experienced display builder. From years of experience with 


rb! 














a 
i 


hundreds of clients, GRS&W has learned how to integrate 
all the factors to prevent unhappy surprises like the above. 


It will pay you to call GRS&W for your next exhibit or 
display. We provide a complete service—from original plan- 
ning through designing, building, installing, removing, storing 
and re-shipping of your display properties. 











Ask for our new 8-page folder entitled 
“Sales Producing Exhibits.”’ It contains 
illustrations and detailed explanations of 
many successful exhibit techniques. 


CSR SS &W iissieys?" 


GARDNER, ROBINSON, STIERHEIM & WEIS, INC. © 5875 Centre Avenue, Pittsburgh 6, Pennsylvania 
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““‘Idea-of-the-month’”’ winner. . 


Antiques draw crowd for Kerotest 


An unusual group of antiques, 
having interesting and often hu- 
morous background stories, key- 
noted the display booth created by 
the Kerotest Manufacturing Co. for 
the Exposition of the Air Condi- 


tioning & Refrigerating Industry. 
Amateur antique collector T. H. 
Cunningham, advertising manager 
of the Pittsburgh valve-manufac- 
turing firm, conceived the display, 
which proved to be a top attraction. 








Cunningham is idea man 


@ Winner of this month’s trophy 
for “Idea of the Month” is T. H. 
Cunningham, sales manager of 
the Kerotest Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh. 
His idea of using unusual an- 
tiques to draw attention to the 
Kerotest exhibit is described 
above. Your sales promotion idea 
may merit an award. Why not 
send details and photos or sam- 
ples to: Sales Promotion Ideas 
Editor InpusTRIAL MaArKETING, 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11. 








The antiques were lined up on a 
shelf along the back wall of the 
booth, each covered by a glass 
dome. Observers were invited to 
“Try to identify the mysterious 
relics of the past.” By pushing a 
button beneath the dome, the view- 
er lighted a panel which explained 
the function of each relic—and gave 
a brief tie-in message with the 
Kerotest products, often using an 
outrageous pun. (See samples on 
next page.) 

In addition to the curios, an old 
European flint-lock dueling pistol 
was exhibited in an attractive gun 
case, and offered to the person who 
came closest to guessing the date 
of its fabrication. The guessing game 
drew 1,069 entries. 

The booth was a great drawing 
card at the show, attracting be- 
tween 3,500 and 4,000 of the show’s 
10,000 registrants. Kerotest added 
over 1,000 new names to its mailing 
list. 

Typical comments made by vis- 


ntinued on page 100 
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Six Steps To Successful Selling... 


1 i Watkins y) Arouse Interest 3 Create Preference 
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will answer my problem,’ 


says an Industrial Chemicals Division Manager, 
Heavy Chemicals Manufacturer. “‘I sent 
for a sample from the ad. If it works, we'll buy.’ 


These are direct quotations from McGraw-Hill 
subscribers. They are taken from continuing 
readership studies that show how your adver- 
tising in McGraw-Hill publications can stimu- 
late buying action. 


“We discussed this ad in the department, then 
recommended purchase. The machine was 
bought.” 

Chief Tool Engineer, 

Tractor Manufacturer 


“We were looking for this, and their ad gave 
just the information I wanted. We bought 


some.” 
Purchasing Agent, 


Marine Construction Co. 


“We got interested in their pipe from reading 
the ad, then specified it. It has been ordered 
on the job.” 

President, 

Consulting Engineering Firm 
“The features they advertise are of vital im- 
portance to us. I’ve written them.” 

Senior Design Engineer, 

Aircraft Manufacturer 


‘“‘We saw their ad, and ordered a few sets to 


try out.” 
Maintenance Superintendent, 


Transportation Co. 


“T wrote for further information, and they re- 
ferred me to their local man. He came out and 
sold us a machine.” 

President, 


Ice Cream Manufacturer 


“‘After seeing the ad, we called their man in. 
He showed us what to use, and we bought 
about $5,000 worth of screens.” 

Tipple Foreman, 

Coal Company 


Advertising is one of your primary tools in 
selling to business and industry. Concentrated 
in McGraw-Hill publications serving your pri- 
mary markets, it speeds your salesmen over 
the preliminary steps, allows them more time 
for selling. Your McGraw-Hill representative 
will gladly furnish additional evidence of buy- 
ing action among more than a million key 
men in business and industry who pay to read 
McGraw-Hill magazines. 





Y 
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McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


4 Make & Seosoest 5 Close the Order 6 Keep Customers Sold 


More Advertising Here Means More Sales Time Here Eo 4 
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Tear Vial 200 B.C.-400 A.D. .. The 
Egyptian Tear Vial displayed is a sub- 
ject of much controversy. The vial 
is believed by many experts to have 
been used to catch and preserve 
tears—hence its technical name, 
Lachrymotory. 

During his absence, a man’s wife 
or sweetheart would catch and pre- 
serve the tears of remorse shed for 
her absent lover. Upon his return 
the bottle was presented to him as 
a token of love. The vials were used 
also at funerals, then buried in the 
tomb along with the individual 
mourned 

. (tie-in) You should be 
pleased to know that you will have 
no need of an Egyptian Tear Vial if 


you have Kerotest Valves in your line 





Antique attention getters 


These are three of the relics shown at Kerotest’s exhibit. 
Captions appeared when viewer pressed button to light panel. 


Witchball circa 1850 . . A blown 
glass ball with a hole into which 
yarn was inserted. The ball was 
placed at windows and doors in the 
belief that a passing witch would 
seize the yarn in an attempt to steal 
it. By the time all the yarn was un- 
raveled from the globe, the witch 
would be too exhausted to enter the 
house and work her evil spells. Some 
country folk today still hang witch- 
balls in the rafters of barns, etc 
believing that they have the power 
to turn lightning 

(tie-in) The protective pow- 
er of Witch Balls might well be ques- 
tioned today, but there should be no 
as to “Witch” 
gives you your best protection on the 
job—Kerotest, of course 


uncertainty valve 


Courting Wheel . . This spinning 
wheel is reported to have a _ loose 
wooden ring about each spoke. A 
young girl’s parents having such a 
wheel would allow her the privilege 
of being unguarded in a room with 
her suitor. The parents, however, re- 
mained alerted in an adjacent room. 
While with her beau, the girl was 
required to spin incessantly. The 
wooden rings rose to the top of the 
revolving spokes 
Once the girl stopped spinning, 
however, the rings would drop back 
to the hub of the wheel with a tell- 
tale clattering which alarmed the par- 
ents and brought them scurrying into 
the room 
(tie-in) You'll have no need 
of being alarmed with Kerotest Valve 
safeguarding your products, they’re 
real competitors for your affections. 








.. Continued from p. 97 


itors were: “Busiest booth in the 
. “Had to come back to tell 
you how much I enjoyed the dis- 


show” . 


. “I heard about your booth 
Many 


turned several times to bring fam- 


play” . 
at supper.” registrants re- 
ily and friends. 

Company representatives, who 
had never experienced such activi- 
ties at their past displays, were 
amazed at the impact the exhibit 
had. 

Additional publicity was received 
after the show via a report on the 
success of the exhibit published in 
Charles F. Danver’s column in the 
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Pittsburgh Post-Gazette. Many ad- 
vertising men asked permission to 
use the idea, and even some of the 
copy, in their own ads. 


FOR TEXTILE INDUSTRY 





Goodrich stages its 
own trade show to 
push new service 


If you have a new line or organ- 
izational set-up to present, why not 
consider the possibility of producing 
your own trade show? 

B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co., 
Cieveland, found such a show ideal 
for displaying the wares of a new 
division organized to develop and 
market plastics, rubber and chem- 
icals for the textile industry. The 


week-long event was held in New 
York, before an audience of coaters 
and finishers. 

The show effectively brought 
home the idea that a new division 
had been set up specifically to serv- 
ice the industry. At the show, the 
company demonstrated to an inter- 
ested audience products and proc- 
esses that could be inexpensively 
used to bring about improved fab- 
rics. 

H. B. Warner, vice-president of 
the new division, said reaction to the 
show was, “excellent, and very grat- 
ifying.” He termed the audience a 
“quality” one, which included many 
important textile industry leaders. 

“The average time spent by each 
visitor at the show was a half hour,” 
Mr. Warner said. “They were en- 

Yontinued on page 103 





Chemical 
Week 





FORECAST °60? 
GROW! GROW! GROW! 


“Boom year ahead!” say top 
economists and industry 
leaders. So does CHEMICAL 
WEEK’s own economic task 
force. Look for new highs in 
production, sales, research and 
after-tax earnings for the U.S. 
as a whole—for the Chemical 
Process Industries in particu- 
lar. GNP should average $515 
billion — industrial production 
will be up 9°7 —capital spend- 
ing, $4.5 billion higher. For 
the CPI... output will jump 
10°% to a record $98 billion- 
physical volume, 8°, — chemical expansion, 8% over °59. 
Outlook’s rosy all around — there are “iffy” factors but not 
many our economy can’t take in stride. For the full story, 
write CW’s Research Dept. — ask for “Forecast 1960”. 


MANAGEMENT 
OPTIMISTIC ap 
AFTER FAT °59 \ al Nall 

iL ——Ww 
The ozone is loaded with happy omens. Chemical-producing 
management’s confident mood is reflected in the flock of 
corporate moves to increase and add dividends. And good 
health smiles in financial data from a number of companies. 
All evidence says last year’s payout should exceed the pre- 
vious peak of $925.7 million in 57. 


Du Pont’s total common share dividends for °59 were $7, 
against $6 in 1958. Hercules Powder’s total payout was $1.30, 
compared with $1.10 for °58. Metal & Thermit, Merck, Smith 
Kline & French, to name a few, stepped up quarterly divi- 
dend rates. And CPI earnings statements, pretty much across 
the board, reflect the high level of business activity. 


HOW BIG 
IS YOUR 
CPI MARKET? 


CHEMICAL WEEK is just 
wrapping up the answer in a 
120-page detailed analysis 
that’s tailored to order for 
sales and advertising manag- 
ers. Here is your Chemical 
Process Industries market... 
by number of plants, employ- 
ees, individual industry segments, primary and secondary 
products... geographically, by regions, states and major 


metropolitan areas. 


It’s the up-to-date census you’ve long wanted to measure 
your market, determine potentials, set quotas, realign sales 
territories and do a host of other basic marketing jobs. Copies 
will be available soon from your CHEMICAL WEEK repre- 
sentative. Ask him to send you the “1959 McGraw-Hill 


Census of Chemical Process Plants.” 
EXPANSION HIGHSPOTS 


Carbon Black: Phillips Chemical Co. building a 60-mil- 
lion-Ibs./year carbon black plant near Orange, Tex. 


Cement: Calaveras Cement Co., a Flintkote division, will 
construct a $14-million cement plant at Redding, Cal. 


Chlorine, Caustic Soda: Olin Mathieson Chemical Co. 
(New York) to begin multimillion-dollar expansion at 


McIntosh, Ala. 


Glass-Fiber Yarns: Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. plan- 
ning a several-million-dollar Fiberglas yarns plant at Aiken, 
ro, 
Toiletries: Colgate-Palmolive Co. has embarked on a mil- 
lion-dollar construction program for its Jeffersonville, Ind. 
plant. 


Nylon Chemicals: Du Pont of Canada spending $400,000 
to expand facilities at Maitland, Ont. 





ay 


Paper Chemicals: Pennsalt Chemicals 
Corp. about to make decision on its pro- 


posed $10-million plant at Squamish, B.C. 


Gas: Shell will spend $1 million expand- 
ing its Sheridan cycling plant near 


Houston, Tex. 


Gasoline: Tidewater Oil Co. building a 
$1.5-million gasoline plant at Terrebonne 


Parish, La. 


Film: Goodyear Tire & Rubber to expand 


vinyl film production facilities by 50 © 


NEW 
PRODUCTS 
STRONGER 
SALES 
[PRODUCT 


In a field where new product development 
is so conspicuously successful, a fascinat- 
ing question is...“Where do all the new 
product ideas come from?” Surprisingly. 
sales staffers rank a strong second as idea- 
sources, right behind research and devel- 
opment. This came to light in a recent 
survey of U.S. companies by the American 


Management Ass‘n. 


Results also pointed up some revealing 
distinctions between chemical processors 
and business and industrial firms in gen- 
eral — CPI companies expect more from 
new products, put more stock in develop- 
ing specially tailored products aimed at 
specific markets and are more intent on 
putting out lower-cost products. Lots more 
intriguing detail. If you'd like all the facts, 
write for a copy of “How New Products 


Strengthen CPI Sales”. 


KILOWATTS AND 
CHEMICALS 


In previous years, power shortages and 
failures caused by blizzards have been 
rough problems for chemical process com- 
panies. But now, no matter how fierce the 
weather, plentiful industrial-rate power 


seems assured—particularly for those areas 


Hlectric energy used (index: 1954 equals 100) | 


occa 
Chemical production 
—__— (index: 1954 equals 100)- 


(Sources US Dept of Commerce 
bedrson Electric Insecure. McGraw Hi 





where processors have concentrated their 
principal electrochemical and electromet- 
allurgical operations. Here’s a rundown 


on power prospects in some key CPI areas: 


Tennessee River valley — TV A reports an 
additional 1 million kw. of generating ca- 
pacity in service since Jan. 1, °59 — “econ- 
siderably more than the probable increase 
in load”. Ohio — Cleveland Electric Hlu- 
minating boosting generating capacity by 
112,000 kw. to supply all the industrial 
power its customers want. Pacific North- 
west — Bonneville Power Administration 
and other prime power producers have 
surplus power on hand — are in the market 


for big new industrial customers. 


There’s more but these will do for sam- 
ples. No worries now about sleet and snow 


slowing down the CPI this winter. 


READER FEEDBACKh 


WHAT'S 
YOUR LINE? 


MAYBE CW CAN HELP... 


Sell equipment? Plant sites? Engineering 
services? You name it and CHEMICAL 
WEEK has marketing aids to match your 
need. Right now fresh, new presentations 
and research studies on... Equipment 
(multiple products )—Engineering & Con- 
struction—Plant Site Selection—Fork Lift 
Trucks & Front End Loaders 


Control Systems 


Process 
Heat Exchangers 

Pumps — Protective Coatings — if you sell 
any of these, ask your representative (or 
write CHEMICAL WEEK Research Dept. ) 
for your copy. If your product isn’t listed, 
ask for the Index of Market & Media 


Research. 


- 





High readership per ad dollar invested is a matter of 
intimate working knowledge of copy-layout techniques 
and the instinct-training to apply the most effective to 
a given situation. So, from McGraw-Hill’s “Reader 
Feedback”’ interviews on a recent issue of Chemical 
Week, two interesting, contrasting cases 


PFAUDLER-PERMUTIT — Basically editorial-type presen- 
tation... ‘New through Fluidics — ULTIMATE WATER.” 
Subhead equally straight... “20,000,000 ohms re- 
sistance — makes distilled water seem salty.” Layout 
emphasis heavy on “ULTIMATE WATER” — otherwise 
conservatively handled — long text, small halftone of 
equipment. As purposeful as any good editorial piece 





For CP1-Management in all functions . . . 


Chemical 





A McGraw-Hill Publication (ABC-ABP) 


ULTIMATE 
WATER 


B pravorer Permurit 











USS CHEMICALS—Magnificent- 
ly-handled spread, dramatic 
shadow photography, exciting 
headline, “How to start a 
heart that stops’. Unusually 
interesting text on a new 
drug, ‘Epinephrine’ and USS 
Chemicals’ role in the pharma- 
ceutical field. Do chemicals 
merit such splendid treat- 
ment? Is this approach effec- 
tive? As we appraise it—more 
corporate image than com- 
mercial sell — “Yes!” 





———— 


eek— 
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; a q 
Company show . . Presented by B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co. to introduce Textile Chem- 
icals Div. to the textile industry, well-attended show proved excellent way to bring at- 
tention to new unit organized to service the industry. 


. » Continued from p. 100 


thusiastic, asked questions 
and requested considerable descrip- 
tive literature.” 

Demonstrations included spray 
treatments of plastic, treatment of a 
non-woven fabric with a new acryl- 
ic latex and improved penetration 
control in printing and spread coat- 
ing fabrics with vinyl latices. 

The show was under the direction 
of Larry Shailer, manager of textile 
chemicals sales development. 


many 


Teaser ads get laughs, draw 
interest to company contest 


A four-month series of teaser ads 
run in Foundry and Modern Cast- 
ings, each using the portrait of the 
noble gent shown on this page, stim- 
ulated a great deal of interest in just 
who or what he was. National En- 
gineering Co., Chicago, finally an- 
nounced that “Handlebar Harry” 
was not the man, but the machine— 
the oldest Simpson Mix-Muller in 
use—and that it might be in opera- 
tion in the reader’s foundry. Nation- 
al, manufacturer of the Simpson 
mixer, will award a trip to Hawaii 
to the owner of said machine. To in- 
clude owners of newer equipment in 
the contest, additional prizes will be 
awarded to writers of the best testi- 
monial essays. 

National has been promoting a 
“retirement” plan for used mixers, 
and the search for the antiquated 
mixers worked in as a beautiful in- 
troduction to the trade-in program. 


Matchbook movies show phase 
of dishwasher cycle 


A difficult-to-describe phase of 
operation of a commercial dish- 
washing machine produced by Vul- 
can-Hart Corp., Louisville, was 
shown in a flip-movie sequence en- 
closed in a matchbook-type folder. 
As the viewer flipped the pages, he 
saw how the Splash-Verter device 
prevents splashing of wash-water 
spray into the rinse-water phase of 
the machine. 

Cover of the booklet was im- 
printed with a photo of the dish- 
washing machine and a close-up of 
the exclusive Splash-Verter de- 
vice. The flip-movie consisted of 
twenty shots showing the step-by- 
step progress of a rack of lunch 


Guess who . 
Harry’’—the oldest Simpson Mix-Muller in operation. HH was 
sought by its manufacturer, National Engineering Co., Chicago, 
in a contest introduced by a series of teaser ads utilizing the 
above photo. 


- No, not the Copy Chasers, but ‘’Handlebar 


trays passing through the wash-wa- 
ter spray, and the movement of the 
Splash-Verter shield as it first low- 
ered to permit the spray to reach 
the trays, then raised again to pre- 
vent the wash-water from being 
diverted into the clear rinse water. 


Personalized campaign makes 
friends and sales for Boston 


A twelve-week campaign which 
alternated sales letters, brochures, 
personalized gifts and visits by dis- 
tributor salesman was used by Bos- 
ton Woven Hose & Rubber Co., 
Cambridge, Mass., to introduce and 
build interest in the company’s pe- 
troleum carrying hose. The “B-228 
Process,” which protects the hose 
from sun damage and abrasion, was 
the talking point of the campaign. 

The prospective customer received 
with the sales letters, gifts such as 
key chains and nail-care kits, each 
personalized with his initials. Co- 
ordinated with the mailings, a per- 
sonal call by a distributor salesman 
was made every three weeks during 
the precise scheduling of the mail- 
ings. Additional promotional mate- 
rial used included swatches of Bos- 
ton’s hose, a Day-Glo mailer to dra- 
matize sun damage, and an emery 
board to bring across the abrasion 
problem. Jerome M. Schlakman, ad- 
vertising director, reports that not 
only were sales increased, but the 
campaign proved to be very popular 
among Boston’s distributors. 
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SPS SETOMATIC 


CUTS TIME... CUTS COSTS... SAVE THOUSANDS ANNUALLY... 


High Torque UNBRAKO Set Screws 
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| UNBRAKO Socket Screws With HIGH RELIABILITY 








Personatized 
land’s ‘Guided Missile’’ carries distribu- 
tor’s own logo and product news. 


Page one of Mid-ls- 


Standard . . Inside spread of same publication carries news on Standard Pressed Steel, 
is same for all 60 publications. Column on ‘’Fastener Facts’’ (left), cheesecake and 


humor column (right) and product article are monthly standards 


How to mass produce 
SO separate house 
organs..as one 


Standard Pressed Steel Co. services 60 different 


distributors with 60 different house organs for 60 


different mailing lists and all at a reasonable cost . . 


= Talk personalized direct mail 
with most industrial distributors 
and the response will be: “Tried it 
several times but it never worked,” 
or “Haven’t got the mailing lists or 
the people to do it.” 

The truth is that the average in- 
dustrial distributor has neither the 
time nor the experience to produce 
periodic, personalized mailings to 
his valued customer and prospect 
lists. Yet, with the increasing cost 
of sales calls, this is about the best 
possible place for the distributor to 
spend his own advertising dollars. 
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Standard Pressed Steel Co. has 
solved the problem of personalized 
direct mailings for its distributors 
with a house organ that is per- 
sonalized and different for each dis- 
tributor. Yet, at the same time, it 
is created through economical, cen- 
tralized production. 

Professional touch . . Basically, 
it is a colorful, information-packed, 
professionally-prepared four-pager. 
The front and back pages are dif- 
ferent for each distributor; they 
bear his own masthead, publication 
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Personalized again . . Back pa 

to Mid-Island’s own theme: a company 
profile and column by company sales 
manager 


name and personnel and product 
news. The center spread of each is- 
sue contains a series of features on 
one of SPS’ industrial fastener lines. 
Some of the SPS features have a 
product sell angle; others give vari- 
ous types of technical information 
to the reader. 

It is this center spread which re- 
mains the same for all copies of a 
given issue no matter who the sub- 
scribing distributor is. It is this 

Continued on page 106 











A design engineer trying to keep up with advancing technologies 

has no time for the trite and superficial. But give him information that 
helps him solve problems and there’s no limit to the hours he’ll devote 
to it. Through its unique editorial concept that weds scientific principles 


and engineering practice, ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING has built an 


intensity of readership rarely, if ever, achieved in technical publishing. 


The six best read articles published in ’59 averaged 22 pages in length. 
And readers report spending up to 12 hours with a single issue! 
® No wonder ELEcTRICAL MANUFACTURING gets more mileage for 


advertising aimed at the decision makers in design engineering. 


A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 








ool Engineer 


PUBLISHED BY THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF TOOL ENGINEERS 
10700 Puritan Ave. ¢ Detroit 38, Mich. 
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APRIL, 1960 


THE ASTE 
TOOL SHOW 


Schedule the BIG issue 
with the BIG coverage 


To the tool engineering profession . . . April 
will be an exciting month. For the first time 
in over a decade, the ASTE TOOL SHOW 
will return to Detroit. Tool engineers from 
every corner of the country will 

converge on the Automotive Capitol. 


It will be an ideal time 
for selling your manufacturing products! 


For a complete picture of the Show, 

40,000 readers of THE TOOL ENGINEER 
— whether or not they attend — will 

eagerly await their copy of the April issue. 
Your advertising, too, can 

take advantage of this keen interest. 


Be sure and tell your complete product 
story—schedule the April ASTE Show Issue 
of THE TOOL ENGINEER! 


Sate READERSHIP 
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portion, too, that ties the whole pro- 
motion together and makes it eco- 
nomically practical—both for SPS 
and for the individual distributor. 

The personalized house organ 
costs the distributor little more than 
$100 for the first thousand and even 
less for additional quantities. This 
includes all costs of preparation and 
mailing for a job that might cost the 
distributor three to four times that 
if he attempted it on his own. And 
the distributor, himself, has literally 
little more to do, if he so wishes, 
than turn over his money and his 
mailing list. 


Sky’s the limit . . Thus far the 
SPS distributors’ house organ—now 
in its fifth mailing—has 60 sub- 
scribers. It’s on a six-times-yearly 
basis. An average of 100,000 copies 
are being printed for each mailing, 
and SPS sees no limit to the num- 
ber of its distributors who could 
participate without conflict. 

The fundamental advantages are: 


e For the distributor, a direct mail- 
ing of his own with continuity and 
identity—one in which he can pro- 
mote any of his products, when he 
wants to. It offers a novei and con- 
sistent way of supplementing sales 
calls. 


@ For SPS, a new advertising me- 
dium for its industrial products that 
is pinpointed at customers and 
bona fide prospects: the distribu- 
tors’ mailing lists. 


For SPS, it is also a further op- 
portunity to promote the role and 
services of its industrial distributors 
and help sharpen the effectiveness 
of their salesmen. 


How it works . . Here’s how the 
SPS idea works. To begin, each is- 
sue is, of course, centrally planned, 
prepared, printed and _ mailed. 
Therein lies the economy, the reg- 
ularity and the professional touch 
that are normally beyond the dis- 
tributor. 

Though SPS handles initial dis- 
tributor contacts, the basic job of 
maintaining lists, preparing, print- 
ing and mailing is handled by an 


Continued on page 108 
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...... How one manufacturing 
magazine generates buying 
ideas in 40,000 engineers 


To the tool engineering profession, solid technical 
information is an essential ingredient in the thousands 
of decisions on manufacturing he makes each day — 
in every conceivable metalworking industry. 


And due to the importance of this intelligence, he is 
impatient — almost hostile — towards the “common- 


place” or “old-hat” type of editorial fare. That’s why 
he feels such a close allegiance to the magazine 
written specifically for his profession —- THE TOOL 
ENGINEER. 


Editorial content found in THE TOOL ENGINEER 
is the product of constant and exhaustive digging into 


aan READERSHIP 


QO: = 
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hundreds of technical processes, manufacturing tech- 
niques and new developments. And in many cases 
editorial material is actually contributed by readers in 
their efforts to further the tool engineering profession. 
Combine this editorial research and reader contribu- 
tion with consistent studies made by the Eastman 
Research Organization and you get a magazine which 
generates buying ideas in 40,000 engineers! 

Your advertising in THE TOOL ENGINEER can 
share in this buying atmosphere. Plan a consistent 
schedule today! 


Julool Engineer 


PUBLISHED BY THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF TOOL ENGINEERS 
10700 Puritan Ave. e Detroit 38, Mich. 
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... or have us é 
design them \ 
for you. 


x 


Priced as low as $667 for an 
8 ft. exhibit or $729 for a 
10 ft. exhibit. 


Brochure on request 


FUNCTIONAL 
DISPLAY, INC. 


1370 Blondell Ave., N. Y. 61 
SYcamore 2-6200 
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outside outfit that is a specialist in 
the field, Distributor Publications, 
Stamford, Conn. 

When an SPS distributor decides 
to take on the house organ, a pub- 
lication name and basic layout for 
pages one and four are selected to 
best suit his needs. 

Distributor Publications’ 
sentatives personally interview each 
participating distributor to obtain 
the personalized information for the 
front and back pages of each pub- 
lication. With six issues a year cur- 
rently going to press, each distribu- 
tor is being interviewed twice a 
year, or once for every three issues. 

At these times, the distributor in- 
dicates the other products, not com- 
petitive with SPS, that he would 
like to feature on the front and 
back pages of each issue. He is in- 
terviewed for shop talk, news of ex- 
pansion of facilities and_ service. 
Sales personnel to be profiled are 
interviewed and pictures are taken. 
A standard biographical form helps 
here. 

The manufacturers of the other 
product lines are contacted to get 
suitable artwork and copy for the 
stories on them. Copy for this ma- 
terial and the shop talk articles on 
the back page are prepared for each 
distributor’s approval. 


repre- 


An example .. As an example, let 
us describe the April 1959, issue 
(reproduced on the first page of this 
article) for Mid-Island Supply Co., 
Long Island City, N. Y. The house 
organ has its own distinctive title- 
“Guided Missile’—and masthead. 
Up and down the left hand quarter 
of the front page is a strip in red 
the second color for this issue 
listing distributor name, phone 
number and 20 bread-and-butter 
mill supply lines carried by Mid-Is- 
land. These items comprise the 
standing type and art. The rest of 
the front page is a headlined fea- 
ture on Norton grinding wheels— 
the product of the month. 

On the back page there’s a com- 
pany profile on 15-year-old Mid- 
Island with a photo of president 
George Treacy; also, the first of a 
series of bylined comments by Mid- 


Island sales manager Ted Frick— 
this one on satellites—with a head- 
and-shoulders cut of the author. 
The center spread (common to 
April issues of all distributors) has 
SPS’ Unbrako 
fasteners which carry out the house 
organ theme. The central four-col- 
umn article is a case history on a set 
screw inserting attachment that can 
help build sales for the fasteners. 
Left hand column (a regular fea- 
ture) is a by-lined article by SPS 
fastener expert Francis Kull on the 
relative advantages of coarse and 


two features on 


fine threads, a recurring considera- 
tion in sales and application of this 
product. And for a light touch, in 
the right hand column there’s a 
morsel of cheesecake and some 
jokes. 

Other distributors were featuring 
other things on the first and last 
pages of their April house organs. 
The “Brian Shop News,” for ex- 
ample, talked about its Scully-Jones 
tool line on page one. On the back 
page it featured Carboloy tool 
blanks. 


Idea spreads .. SPS has also 
launched a separate house organ 
series, similar in concept, for its 
Columbia steel office furniture deal- 
ers. Another is planned for this 
year for the company’s Hallowell 
steel shop equipment and shelving 
distributors. 

Response to the SPS distributor 
house organ has been good, as at- 
tested by the 60 participants to date. 
All give every indication of con- 
tinuing with the program. Mean- 
while SPS hopes, as a goal for this 
year, to see at least 100 of its 
distributors take advantage of what 
it considers a new dimension in dis- 
tributor sales promotion. Even in 
areas where one buyer conceivably 
might receive house organs from 
two distributors, the personalized 
touch makes each distinctive. 


Light touch sells Symons story 
in biographical brochure 


The Symons Clamp & Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, manufacturers of concrete 
forms, shores and accessories, uses 
a humorously written booklet to de- 
scribe the history and product of 
the company. “How to Sell a Form,” 
title of the booklet, is profusely 
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THINKING MEN 


Effective sales promotion demands good, workable ideas. No- 
where is the ‘‘thinking man'’ more important. But far too often, the 
creators of outstanding sales promoticn ideas go unrecognized. Not 
so in Industrial Marketing, however. 

Each month, IM presents a handsome ‘‘Idea Man"’ trophy to the 
creator of the best industrial sales promotion idea submitted for 
award consideration. Appropriately, a bronze reproduction of Ro- 
din's famed ‘The Thinker'’ sits atop each citation. 

It's easy to get in the running for one of IM's next ‘‘Idea Man" 
awards. Just write down the details of your ‘‘prize’’ sales promotion 
idea and send them to Industrial Marketing. Whenever possible, 
please send actual samples and/or photographs of the item or cam- 
paign described. No entry blanks or special forms are necessary. 
And don't worry about not being a writer. Just send the complete 
details; we'll do the writing. 

All types of sales promotion ideas are eligible for the award— 
just so long as they are industrial—salesmen's aids, direct mail, ex- 
ternal house organs, specialties, catalogs, audio-visual aids, exhibits, 
printed literature, etc. You may enter as often as you wish. 

All entries, regardless of whether or not they are chosen as one 
of the monthly ‘‘Idea Man"’ winners, will be considered for editioral 
treatment in IM's ‘‘Sales Promotion Ideas" department. 

How about you? A thinking man? Then now's the time to aim 
for an IM “Idea Man" trophy. Just send the details of your industrial 
sales promotion ideas to: 


SALES PROMOTION IDEAS EDITOR 
Industrial Marketing © 200 East Illinois St. © Chicago 11, Ill. 





Does your 
advertising 
agency 

dig deep 

for the facts? 











Superficial knowledge is no knowledge 
. .. when it comes to creating advertise- 
ments to help you sell. 


Your agency account teams must dig 
deep to get all the pertinent facts about 
your products and markets. They must 
be anxious, not just willing, to make 
frequent field calls on your customers 
and prospects. They must acquaint them- 
selves with the problems and needs of 
your salesmen, distributors, dealers. 
And they must know both the weak and 
strong points of your competition. 


Then, and only then, can your agency 
create advertising copy that will help 
you sell. The Fensholt Advertising 
Agency knows how to dig for facts-in- 
depth . . . and from these facts knows 
how to create advertisements with selling 
impact. 

May we tell you more? Our phone: 
RAndolph 6-1670. 


the Jensholt 
Advertising Agency 


360 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
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Remember . . . not even William Tell 
could hit two targets with a single arrow! 


INDUSTRIAL PACKAGING 
$4.5 billion 





CONSUMER PACKAGING 
$10.5 billion 


a 
two separate packaging markets 
ST AN ARNT 6 
Consumer packagers vs. Industrial packagers... 
separate markets by types of packaging bought 


More evident than ever is today’s basic division between consumer and 
industrial packaging. Take specific materials used, for example. There are 
some products, of course, that enjoy wide use in consumer and industrial 
packaging. But the fact is that most packaging materials get 95% of their 
total volume from consumer or industrial packagers only! 

e Consumer packagers, for example, account for over 95% of total dollar 
sales of such products as glass containers, metal cans, set-up boxes, collapsi- 
ble tubes, aluminum foil, folding cartons, etc. 

e Industrial packagers, by the same token, account for over 95% of the 
total sales volume of such products as steel strapping, fiber drums, glass 
carboys, textile bags, plywood, veneer and wirebound boxes, etc. 

By offering you separate media for today’s separate markets, the Haywood 
Packaging Publications enable you to pick your specific market... and 
hit it... with maximum impact and coverage, minimum waste and cost! 





To sell today’s Consumer packaging market... 
you need Haywood’s CONSUMER PACKAGING (formerly 
PACKAGING PARADE). Specialized in circulation as well 
as in editorial, CONSUMER PACKAGING gives you depth 
penetration of this $10.5 billion market. And its 100% 
controlled circulation of 27,000 consumer packaging 
buyers (1960) provides the lowest cost effective coverage 
of any publication in the field! 


To sell today's Industrial packaging market... 
you need Haywood’s INDUSTRIAL PACKAGING. Devoted 
exclusively to this $4.5-billion market, INDUSTRIAL PACK- 
AGING delivers the broadest coverage and deepest pene- 
tration obtainable. And its controlled circulation of 20,000 
industrial packaging buyers (1960) gives you the lowest 
effective cost in the field! 

To sell both Consumer AND Industrial 
packaging markets... 

you need CONSUMER PACKAGING and INDUSTRIAL PACK- 
AGING. In combination, CP and IP will deliver undupli- 
cated coverage (1960) of over 44,000 key packaging 
buyers (that’s over 20% more than the nearest “shotgun” 
publication in the field!). And our NEW Combination 
rates make CP plus IP a better buy than ever! 


HAYWOOD PUBLISHING COMPANY 


publishers of the complete packaging group 


CONSUMER PACKAGING e INDUSTRIAL PACKAGING e BOXBOARD CONTAINERS 


General, editorial, sales and advertising offices: 6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, Ill. CEntral 6-3690 
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illustrated with contemporary line 
cartoons which augment the satiri- 
cal style of the copy. The Symons 
information is well brought across 
in this easy to take form. 

“How to sell a form? Despite the 
note of calm assurance struck by 
most Symons salesmen when they 
call or write you, this question has 
probably crossed their minds too.” 
These opening lines set the tone for 
the story, which includes informa- 
tion about the development of con- 
crete forms as well as a capsule 
company biography. 


Hexi-hexi-flexigon in mail 
makes Worthington name stick 


What is a_ hexi-hexi-flexigon? 
Why it’s a...I mean it’s sort of a 
... Well, to be precise, it’s a mail- 
ing piece devised for the Worthing- 
ton Corp., Harrison, N. J., manu- 
facturer of power plant equipment. 
The purpose of the piece is to bring 
out six engineering facts about the 
company’s compressor drive tur- 
bines. 

Hexagon shaped, the facts are 
imprinted on each side but to find 
all of them, you have to unfold the 
hexagon, which is formed by many 
intricate and mysterious folds. It 
is quite a trick to unfold the piece. 
Not being engineers, we spent over 
an hour solving the thing, and all 
the while reading Worthington’s 
name. We are sure that even the 
engineers to whom it was sent spent 
a good deal of time with the in- 
triguing novelty. Needham, Louis 
& Brorby created this instrument of 
mental torture. cy 





Top Management Forum 





It used to be said that presidents of most industrial companies were 
more interested in engineering and production than marketing. But 
we’ve suspected for some time that this no longer is the case. To find 


out for sure, we posed the question below to three top industrial ex- 


ecutives. Here are their answers. . 


Is marketing becoming more 


important to industry? 


Marketing leads the 
way at Lockheed 


By Courtland Gross 
President 


T 


.ockheed 


= In the defense industry there is 
no question but that the marketing 
function has assumed increased im- 
portance to management. Within 
the last few years fast-moving de- 
velopments, both in technology and 
government defense concepts and 
procurement practices, have 
brought major market shifts and 
greatly intensified competition. Fa- 
miliar markets have _ contracted 
while new ones loom temptingly on 
the horizon. 

My own company has looked to 
a reinvigorated sales effort to re- 
tain its share of its traditional air- 
craft business and its newer but 


equally successful activities in mis- 
siles and space vehicles. Meanwhile, 
it has relied heavily on other mar- 
keting activities, notably market re- 
search and sales forecasting, to un- 
fields of opportunity 
within our present or projected ca- 
pability. 

The result has been twofold: in- 
tense cultivation of old markets and 
an explosive expansion into new 
ones. In both areas marketing has 
led the way 

As our company has proliferated 
into many units working in diverse 
areas, we have coordinated our 
marketing functions by placing 
them under the general control of 
a newly-created vice-president for 
sales within our corporate struc- 
ture. We have greatly strengthened 
our sales force by the creation of 
new corporate sales offices, both in 
the United States and abroad. We 
have created a second sales vice- 
presidency for the European area, 
and we have sent sales teams from 
our major divisions and subsidiaries 


cover new 


throughout the free world. 

While concentrating on points of 
sale in the field, we have also 
stressed market research. We have 
established a market research func- 
tion in each division, and we en- 
gage in both short and long term 
research and forecasting of markets 
product families. Our 
future, we feel, depends 
largely upon our success in locating 
new markets and our ability to 
penetrate them. 

Although the air-space industry 
may represent an extreme case of 
today’s reliance upon advanced mar- 
keting techniques, I do not believe 
it is a unique one by any means. 
The same _ technological changes 
that are causing such violent up- 
heavals in our own business are 
characteristic, I believe, of Ameri- 
can business in general. The re- 
search of the last decade is result- 
ing in a flood of new products in 
the present one. Competition is in- 
creasing, particularly from foreign 
manufacturers riding the crest of a 


for basic 
whole 


Continued on page 112 
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SPECIFICALLY 
FOR THE MAN 
WHO SPECIFIES 


HEATING 

AIR CONDITIONING 
VENTILATING 
PIPING 

PLUMBING 
REFRIGERATION 


and related Mechanical 
and Electrical Products! 


Dr. W. H. Balka 
Consulting Engineer 
Dallas, Texas 


“‘We find the data it contains 
very useful and use it in our 
engineering department as one 
of the several bibles necessary 
in our operations. The engi- 
neering data as well as the 
catalog sections are in con- 
stant use.”’ 


Engineers’ Product File is the 
catalog directory referred to 
by 5,000 engineers responsi- 
ble for specifying millions of 
dollars of products in the 
above categories. Engineers 
receiving EPF are qualified on 
the basis of classification (type 
of engineer); number of engi- 
neers in firm; types of clientele 
served (architects, contrac- 
tors, etc.); percentage of specs 
written by type of buildings; 
types of products specified; 
and dollar volume of specs 
written. These are the men 
you MUST reach with your 
product data. Your catalog 
in EPF will accomplish this 
task. 

WRITE TODAY FOR 


YOUR EPF MEDIA FILE 


y, 
engineers” 


PRODUCT FILE 
1801 PRAIRIE AVE. CHICAGO 16 
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rejuvenated economy in Europe and 
elsewhere. And rising standards of 
living are bringing with them more 
opportunity for discretionary spend- 
ing that will be largely influenced 
by marketing techniques. 

All this, I believe, will serve to 
emphasize the role of marketing in 
general, and the salesman in par- 
ticular, as never before. 

As products become more com- 
plicated, more technical, and more 
numerous, successful companies will 
find that their marketing _ staff 
stands in the position of mediator 
between customer and supplier, in- 
terpreting the demands of each to 
the other. Tomorrow’s salesman 
must in a very real sense be an 
educator, leading both producer and 
consumer to a better understanding 
of the ways in which the myriad 
products of American industry can 
contribute to the enrichment of our 
living. To do this he must have 
skills and knowledge greater than 
he has ever had before, and the 
marketing function he represents 
must be accorded a high and re- 
spected place within the managerial 
hierarchy. 


A leader in marketing 
notes new emphasis 


By Stanley C. Allyn 
President 

National 

Cash Register Co. 


Dayton, O. 


s There has been no particular 
change in the emphasis on market- 
ing in the National Cash Register 
organization, because from the be- 
ginning this has been a selling busi- 
ness. 

The first sales and training school 
for salesmen was established at 
NCR in 1894. It was the forerunner 
of what is now considered standard 
practice by most companies. 

I think it would be a fair state- 
ment, however, to say that in many 
businesses marketing problems are 
being given more attention today 
in relation to manufacturing and 


engineering than in the past. I do 
not believe this is the result of any 
de-emphasis on manufacturing and 
engineering, but rather of bringing 
marketing up to a higher level. 


‘Marketing is no less 
—or more—important’ 


By Kenneth Lindsay 
Executive 
Vice-President 

lowa Mfg. Co. 


Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


s A very interesting question to 
say the least—“Does the boss spend 
more time with the chief engineer 
and the production manager than 
he does with the sales manager?”— 
or as I see it, that is the question. 
Speaking from the standpoint of 
what I know about many compa- 
nies in the construction machinery 
field, I would say the answer is 
“ves.” 

Why? Well, perhaps it is because 
the labor problems and the produc- 
tion are always on the front door- 
step while most of the marketing 
problems are in the front or back 
yards or both. There are outstand- 
ing exceptions to this wherein the 
president of a company is an engi- 
neer or a production man, and then 
his training, his love, his success, 
being based on those two phases 
of industrial life, would not let him 
lean more to the marketing side of 
his business. 

But basically, I believe that with 
Engineering and Production as they 
are today—automation or no—that 
the president’s interest is no less in 
marketing problems today. But also, 
it is no more. 

The other reason is that most all 
manufacturers in our industry sell 
through distributors, and by so do- 
ing automatically remove the mar- 
keting problem one big step farther 
away. If construction machinery 
were sold direct to the customer, 
the manufacturers’ personnel—at all 
levels—would be in closer contact 
with the marketing problems. 

Believe me—every president of 
every industrial concern is vitally 
interested in orders. ” 
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Based on business paper ad volume . . 


New analysis shows 
industry ad leaders 


Biggest space purchase gains posted by electronics industry. 


Publication leaders show Purchasing Week first in percentage gains, 


Electronic Design in top spot for total page volume increase in 1959 


s Advertising space purchases in 
1959 showed wide variations, on the 
basis of ad page volume changes, 
among publications grouped ac- 
cording to the industries they serve. 

For the first time, IM’s editors 
this year computpd percentage vol- 
ume changes on an industry-by- 
industry basis. This is in addition 
to the usual “industrial,” “trade,” 
“class,” etc., groupings reported 
each year in the past. 

The electronics industry emerged 
as hands-down leader in the per- 
centage page gain derby, by cross- 
ing the year-end finish line with a 
combined ad page volume 25.9% 
ahead of the volume reported by 
publications in the field for 1958. 

Publications serving the instru- 
ments industry and the aircraft 
space vehicle industries were, col- 
lectively, in second and third place, 
with respective gains of 19.3% and 
17.5%. 

Computations on the following 
pages are based on a sample of over 
10°, of all publications currently 
comprising the nation’s business 
press. 

The computations cover 319 rep- 
resentative publications—distributed 
among 64 basic industry groups— 
currently submitting monthly ad- 
vertising volume reports to IM. Fig- 
ures on these pages should there- 
fore be used as an index of space 
advertising changes in the various 
industries, rather than as represent- 
ative averages of all publications 
in each field. 

Here are some of the highlight 
developments among reporting pub- 
lications during the past 12 months. 


Industry space buying . . With 
based on reports of 
publications grouped by industry 
served, the following table indi- 
cates the industries which posted 


percentages 


the greatest increases in total pages 
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of advertising bought in 1959. 
All industries with gains of over 
5% are shown: 


INDUSTRIES LEADING IN SPACE INCREASES 


Sonsolidated pages volume 
1959 over 1958 
Pubs. in 
Industry Title Report 


ctronics £ 


Page Gain 
(percent) 


4 
¢ 17.54 


The table in the column at right 
shows the plus or minus percent- 
age page changes for all publica- 
tions reporting to IM. 
Percentages are grouped by indus- 
try titles, based on Standard In- 
dustrial Classification (SIC) codes 
and chapter titles in IM’s 39th an- 
nual Market Data & Drrectory, 
issued June 25, 1959. 

In the table, industries are listed 
alphabetically, by key word, within 
11 basic industry divisions. 


currently 


Publication percentage gains. . 
Leaders in page volume percentage 
increases for 1959 are shown in the 
following table. 


Leaders in Percentage Gain 
(Ranked by %) 


Per cent Pages 
Industrial Group Gain Gain 


orld Petroleum 


Trade Group 


MW 


Per cent 
Gain 
Export Group 
m we Wari 


tomot 


Je 


Product News Group 
Jobber Product News 
pe 


Now 
W 


*1/9 page units 


Page gain leaders .. The table 
below ranks publications with the 
largest page gains in 1959. 

Pages Per cent 
Industrial Group Gain Gain 


An 


Design 1,242 40.9 


k 413 23 
sign 653 18 
ft +: 


Trade Group 


Class Group 


MA 


1 9 preci its 7 
HOW ADVERTISING SPACE PURCHASES 
CHANGED—1959 vs. 1958 


percentages were derived from reports of 


j totals of 319 representative p atior 

ted the indicated chapters of IM’s 39tt 
MARKET DATA & DIRECTORY 
ine 25. 1959 


MANUFACTURING DIVISION! 

Operations 

MD&DN % Page 

Chapter Industrial Title” Change 1959 
M ifacturing istries (lf + 3.69 
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TRANSPORTATION DIVISION 
2 & 


portation industries & 


vehicles (6 





MINING DIVISION 

30. Mining industries (2) 

31. Ce ling & production (2) 

(1) ; 

mineral mining & 

qu ying (2 

PETROLEUM & GAS DIVISION 

34. Petroleum & gas industries (8) 

] production (2 


ition & LP-gas mar 


1 
3. N 


> transportation (1) 
lated industries ( 
TION DIVISION 


ction ir stries 


~ woo Be 
~ re, SOG =) 


> Dd 


stries 
r roducts ( 

B ts 

Beverages 


Co 


aiconolic 


nonaiconolic 


O00 


F sbe Be De De De te 


INSTITUTIONAL DIVISION 


98. Ins itional markets 
59 Ho né 


62. Schools & ed tional services 
GOVERNMENT DIVISION 
63. Government market 


EXPORT-IMPORT DIVISION 

66. FE rt-import markets 
eign trade (20) . 

FARM & FISHERIES DIVISION 


69. Agricultur fishing 
+ ] 


Footnotes 

1. Industrie 1 alphat t 
each of the 11 basic divisions 
MD&DN 


ations 


ry tit 

on (SIC 

r of reportir 
ently included from 


this clas 
4. No publications listed in th 


Industrial . . Among 


publications reporting 


tandard Industrial 
chapter titles 
n parentheses after 


tically, by key word, in 


Class 


publications ir 
s chapter of MD&DN 

industrial 
figures 


to 


IM, those carrying 1,300 pages or 


more: 


Pages 


Rank 
1. Oil & Gas Journal 


1959 
6,877* 
5,667* 
5,229* 
4,831* 
4,823* 
4,654* 


Z. Iron Age 

3. Steel 

4. Electronics 

5. Aviation Week 

6. American Machinist 

7. Engineering News- 
Record 

8. Electronic Design 

9. Electrical World 4,191* 

10. Machine Design 4,121 

11. Chemical Engineering 4,064* 

12. Southwest Builder & 
Contractor** 


4,600* 
4,280 


3,954 


1958 

6,403 
5,165 
5,145 
4,181 
3,910 
4,443 


4,539 
3,038 
4,087 
3,468 
3,774 


4,056 


“Includes estimated figures for December; 


**See footnotes page 120 


Rank 


13. 
14. 


15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 


19. 
20. 
Zi, 
ahs 
23. 


24. 
25. 
26. 
rae 
28. 


29. 


30. 
31. 


Sha 


33. 


34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 


38. 


39. 
40. 


4. 
42. 
43. 


44. 
45. 


46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 


50. 


51. 
$2. 
53. 
54. 


56. 
56. 
57. 


58. 
59. 


60. 
61 


Chemical Week 
Chemical & Engineer- 
ing News 
Purchasing 
Construction Digest 
Product Engineering 
Architectural 
Record** 

Western Builder 
Construction Bulletin 
Design News 
Constructioneer 
Michigan Contractor 
& Builder 

Modern Plastics 
Space/Aeronautics 
Petroleum Refiner 
Telephony 

Electrical Manu- 
facturing** 

Graphic Arts 
Monthly 

Dixie Contractor 
American Gas 
Journal 

Proceedings of the 
IRE 

Modern Machine 
Shop 

Modern Packaging 
Mill & Factory 
Factory 

Paper Trade 
Journal** 

Machine & Tool Blue 
Book 

Machinery 

Electrical Construc- 
tion & Maintenance 
Chemical Processing 
Bakers Weekly** 
Commercial Car 
Journal 

Plant Engineering 
Heating, Piping & 
Air Conditioning 
Texas Contractor 
Petroleum Week 
World Oil 

Materials in Design 
Engineering 
Contractors & 
Engineers 
Consulting Engineer 
Fleet Owner 
Automotive Industries 
Construction Methods 
& Equipment 
National Provisioner 
Metal Progress 
Progressive Architec- 
ture 

House & Home 
New England 
Construction 
American City 


. Tool Engineer 


Pages 


1959 
3,813* 


3,629* 
3,443 

3,405* 
3,306* 


3,066 
3,057* 
2,926* 
2,852 
2,844* 


2,830* 
2,755 
2,664 
2,609 
2,481* 


2,454 


2,431 
2,429* 


2,426 
2,369 


2,361 
2,359 
2,339 
2,323 


Zant 


2,234 
2,180 


2,t1%* 
2,099 
2,077* 


2,062 
2,049 


2,034 
2,027* 
2,027* 
1,991 


1,989 


1,971 
1,970 
1,958 
1,956 


1,940 
1,922* 
1,913 


1,890 
1,850 


1,844 
1,841 
1,840 


1958 
3,552 


3,435 
2,990 
2,931 
3,219 


3,040 
2,930 
2,906 
2,746 
2,690 


2,656 
2,872 
2,096 
2,588 
2,415 


2,440 


2,433 
2,140 


2,583 
1,866 


2,334 
2,389 
2,225 
2,266 


2,185 


2,498 
2,266 


1,972 
2,424 
2,086 


1,900 
1,874 


2,096 
1,884 
1,816 
2,091 


1,948 


1,891 
1,639 
1,752 
2,095 


1,826 
1,846 
1,833 


1,813 
1,671 


1,673 
1,809 
1,874 


Pages 
1959 1958 
1,839 1,702 
1,810 2,012 
1,809 1,631 
1,777 1,851 
1,770* 1,563 
1,739 1,617 


Rank 

62. Pit & Quarry 

63. Power 

64. American Builder 

65. Foundry 

66. Traffic World 

67. Architectural Forum 

68. Rocky Mountain 
Construction 

69. Engineering & Mining 
Journal 

70. Mid-West Contractor 

71. Baking Industry 

72. Construction 

73. Construction News 
(Public Works Issue) 

74. Control Engineering 

75. Practical Builder 

76. Electrical Design 
News 

77. Railway Age 

78. Electric Light & 
Power 

79. Textile Industries 

80. Public Works 

81. National Petroleum 
News 

82. Production 

83. Marine Engineering/ 
Log 1,498 

84. Telephone Engineer  1,498* 

85. Roads & Streets 1,482 

86. Pulp & Paper** 1,479 

87. Coal Age 1,469 

88. Textile World 1,468 

89. Missiles & Rockets 1 ,460* 

90. Rock Products 1,456 

91. Southern Lumberman_ 1,421* 

92. World Petroleum 1,395 

93. Construction 
Equipment 

94. Pacific Builder & 
Engineer 

95. Leather & Shoes 

96. Drilling 

97. Mechanical Engineer- 
ing 1,314 

98. Modern Materials 
Handling 


1,733 1,571 
1,827 
1,546 
1,523 
1,484 


1,696 
1,655 
1,636* 
1,635* 


1,623* 
1,611 
1,568 


1,459 
1,307 
1,381 


1,561 
1,546* 


1,289 
1,383 


1,540 
1,537 
1,528 


1,631 
1,522 
1,373 


1,519 
1,504 


1,596 
1,453 


1,465 
1,472 
1,296 
1,509 
1,520 
1,596 
1,684 
1,449 
1,490 
1,059 
1,394 1,260 
1,353 

1,341* 
1,318 


1,302 
1,268 
1,455 


1,517 


1,312 1,455 


Trade .. Among trade publications 
reporting to I.M., Those with 1,300 
pages or more include: 

Pages 
1959 
4,144* 
3,142* 
2,200 


Rank 

1. Florists’ 

2. Hardware Age 

3. Industrial Distribution 

4. Building Supply 
News 

. Sporting Goods 
Dealer 

. Automotive News 


1958 

4,117 
2,972 
2,266 


Review 


2,121 2,081 
2,071 
2,026* 
1,959 


2,030 
1911 
7. Hardware Retailer 2,011 
. Air Conditioning, 
Heating & Refrigera- 
tion News 1,713* 1,682 


Continued on page 121 
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Advertising Volume 





in Business Papers 


NOTE: The following figures must not be quoted or reproduced without permission; all publications listed are monthlies and have 


standard 7x10" advertising pages, except where otherwise noted. Totals include both classified and display advertising. 


Total for Year 
1959 1958 


December Pages 


December /Volume 6.7% (in pages) over 1958 
1959 1958 


1959 1958 page change Industrial group 


% change 








3552 
920 
1520 
381 
992 
1900 
499 
1484 
2906 
2931 
2690 
1260 
1826 


ome Ww 
& © 
> = om 


Industrial 677 21,357 iy + 6.2 
Product News* 941 2,322 : 19 + 9.4 
Trade 52 3 + 6.9 
Class 279 2 : t+ 8.4 
Export she 905 + ] r $5 
Total é k tT 2 + 6.7 
"1/9 page units 
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Total for year/Volume 3.9% (in pages) over 1958 
1959 1958 page change % change 





1459 

714 
1639 
1045 


Ww 
J 
Oo 


— & Ow 


Industrial 299,837 
30,21 
58,079 
42,690 
14,244 
445,065 


Oo 
& DO 


Product News* 
Trade 


Class 
1891 


1307 
673 
2746 
408 
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on — 
a 


wo 


Export 
Total 
"1/9 page units 
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Total for Year iesel F ss (9x17 x1{ 

1959 1958 ad ur ; 26 43 “ 551 
eee eee ge eee ; 148 24 2140 

1455 

1631 

1972 

1289 


December Pages 


Industrial group 1959 1958 





wo 


Aero/Space Engineering 
Air Conditioning, Heating & 
Ventilating 


mse) 


Air Force/ 
American 
American 
American 


Space Digest 
Boxmaker® 
Brewer 
Builder 


IR RO Gn 


IO O 


9WWO 


American City 


American Dyestuff Reporter (bi-w.) 


American Gas Journal 

American Machinist (bi-w.) 

American Milk Review & Milk 
Plant Monthly 

Analytical Chemistry 

Appliance Manufacturer 

Architectural Forum 

Architectural ord” 

Astronautics 

Automatic Control 

Automation 

Automotive Industries (semi-mo.) 

Aviation Week 

Bakers Weekly” 

Baking Industry (bi-w.) 

Bedding 

Better Roads 


Bottling Industry (bi-w.) (114/gx1414) 


(7x10 ad units) 
Boxboard Containers 
Brewers’ Digest 
Brick & Clay Record 
Business/Commercial 
Building Products” 
Butane-Propane News 
Carbide Engineering 
Ceramic Industry 


Aviation 


Chemical & Engineering News (w.) 


Chemical Engineering (bi-w.) 
Chemical Engineering Progress 
Chemical Processing 
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Fleet Owner 

Food Engineering 

Food Processing 
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Industrial 
¥ a 
Industrial 
Industrial 
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Nastes 


Lithographer 
Insulation 
Iron Age (w.) 
ISA Journal 
Knitting Industry 
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Packaging 


(bi-mo.) 


Inland & American Printer & 


Weekly 
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105 

23 

374 5 
30 

30 


474 
667 
688 
453 


876 
2440 
820 
1036 
4087 
3038 
531 
418] 
1827 
4539 
477 
2266 
1752 
1312 
1038 
1851 
638 
956 
565 
2433 
530 
2096 
908 
1671 
824 


436 
1006 
350 
76 


1042 
363 
5165 
601 
372 
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Advertising Results Produced by TSN, JPN and FPN 
Responsible for Pace-making Gains in 1959 Ad Volume 


Advertising volume gains high-spotted below represent the top gains in 
the respective industries served by TSN, JPN and FPN. The Truck and Bus 
Fleet markets are served by Transportation Supply News and Fleet Product 
News. The automotive jobber market is served by Jobber Product News. 


These 1959 gains are just part of the trend of year-to-year gains. And, 
there are basic reasons for these gains. 


TSN, FPN and JPN have sound editorial programs filling the needs and 
serving their reader-buyers. The make-up and contents of these papers are 





More BIG 





Percent GAINS 
in the 60s 


While the ad volume gains of the 
Stanley Publishing Company papers 
have been great in 1959, 1958, 1957 
and on back, the gains will continue 
in the sizzling sixties. 


Transportation Supply News 


in Tht hme | Soe 


twas _ 
62,000 Monthly 





ee 


There are many reasons for these 





continued gains. It is not all just 





“the hardest working crew” in any | Jobber | Product News 


publishing house that proudly refers 6 Jedver News 








to itself as a ‘Publishing Factory.” 
SPC policies themselves spell prog- 
ress and growth 


lL toute tovesten Teme 
‘Sven: age Duy Server 


wee 
— 


— SPC — 


Stanley Publishing Company poli- 51,000 Monthly 


cies will continue to be progressive 
and aggressive. Leadership and prog- 
ress are the keystones of operation. 





Satisfying unfilled reader needs and 
improving on the serving of existing 
needs are the constant challenge 





— SPC — 


Circulation-wise, the ‘Stanley Pub- 
lishing Pattern” is ‘mass coverage 
and penetration of specific markets.” 
Stanley Publishing does not believe 
in the numbers game . . . but it does 
believe in serving all market con- 
stituents .. . all buyers large and 
small as basic and sound publishing 
Likewise, penetration of buying-unit 


51,000 Quarterly 





functional. Format is big. The papers are easy-to-read and easy-to-act on. 
Something happens when buyers read TSN, JPN and FPN. And, that some- 
thing applies to both editorial columns as well as advertising columns. 
The sole reason for these pace-making gains of TSN, JPN and FPN can 
be summed up in outstanding advertising results. Such results can also 
be yours on any sales program you plan 
Write for latest media facts and sample copies of any of the Stanley 
action-papers. 


TSN up 28% 1959 over1958 


Transportation Supply News, the truck and bus fleet product newspaper, 
carried 3,868 ad units in 1959 compared to 3,033 in 1958, a gain of 28%. 
Founded in 1945, it serves truck and bus fleet buyers operating fleets 
of 10 units or more 


JPN up 42% 1959 over1958 


Jobber Product News & Jobber News, the newspaper of automotive whole- 
| saling, carried 2,430 ad units in 1959 compared to 1,707 in 1958, a gain 
of 42%. 


3p ae 


This is the biggest year’s advertising gain since JPN’s incep- 
tion, June 1955. 


FPN up 82% 1959 over 1958 


Fleet Product News, founded in 1957, is the product newspaper serving 
bus and truck fleets in the 5 to 9 unit market . . . a market served by no 
other publication. The 1959 ad units totalled 285 for the four quarterly 
issues compared to 159 ad units in 1958. 


Four More Stanley Action-Papers to Help You Sell More in the 60s. 





> "= 
PLEET 


companies is more and more impor- 
tant than just company-unit coverage 
in any market. We have never heard 
of an advertiser who said, ‘‘I'm look- 
ing for the book that has the smallest 
circulation and the one that provides 
the least coverage of the market.” 


~e 


Basic Stanley Publishing Company 
philosophy: (1) Common denominator 
of editorial interest, (2) Creative 
editorial values and integrity, (3) 
Mass coverage of specific markets, 
(4) Market penetration, (5) High Visi- 
bility formats, (6) Easy to read, easy 
to act on publications, (7) Reader- 
response ‘‘action” books. 


Cs = === 


3 issues to be published 
at 1960 New York IASI 


Show 
carry 


building opportunity for 
500 exhibitors 


val 
Jobber Product News 


OIRECTORY 


|, MEWA Marge» a Realty! 


“ 


~ 


in February to it 
advertising. Booth 


jobbers 


~_—_ 


ang - 
BUYERS GUIDE 


April 1960 Directory to 
carry advertising. 8/2 x 
size. Separate pub- 
lication. Circulation over 
50,000. A unique new 
and needed service for 


— 


DIRECTORY 
and TSN 
BUVERS GuIDE 


Sa ~| 


Published in May 1960, 
82 x 11” size. Separate 
publication providing 
unique services for buy- 
ers. Directory to carry 
advertising. Circulation 
over 60,000 


1960 Fall Annual to be 
the sixth published for 
truck and bus company 
buyers. Real producer of 
inquiries resulting in gift 
sales. Circulation over 
110,000 


Stanley Publishing Company 


431 S. Dearborn St., 


Chicago 5, 


Illinois a 


Offices in 


WAbash 2-0636 





NEW YORK - 








PHILADELPHIA - 


CLEVELANE ETROIT + TULSA + LOS ANGELES + SAN FRANCISCO - PORTLANC 
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ADVERTISING VOLUME .. 


continued from p. 116 


December Pages 
Industrial group 1959 


1958 


1959 


Total for Year 


1958 





Leather & Shoes (w.) ee 

Lighting 

LP-Gas ’ 

Lumberman : : $? 

Machine & Tool Blue Book (4!/2x61/2) 
Hitchcock’s Machine & Tool 

Directory (41/2x6!/2) 

Machine Design (bi-w.) 

Machinery 

Maintenance (111/44x11!/4) (7x10 ad 
units) 

Marine Engineering/Log 

Mass Transportation” 

Materials in Design Engineering 

Meat : : 

Mechanical Engineering 

Mechanization 

Metal Finishing 

Metal Products Manufacturing 

Metal Progress 

Metalworking 

Michigan Contractor & Builder (w.) 

Mid-West Contractor (w.) 

Mill & Factory 

Mining Engineering 

Mining World 

Missiles & Rockets 

Modern Brewery Age 

Modern Castings 

Modern Concrete 

Modern Machine Shop (41/2x61/2) 

Modern Materials Handling 

Modern Metals 

Modern Packaging 

Modern Plastics 

Modern Railroads 

National Bottlers’ Gazette 

National Petroleum News 

National Provisioner (w.) 

National Safety News 

New England Construction (bi-w.) 

Nucleonics 

Oil & Gas Journal (w.) 

Pacific Builder & Engineer 

Package Engineering 

Paper, Film & Foil Converter™ 

Paper Industry 

Paper Mill News (w.) 

Paper Trade Journal (w. 

Paperboard Packaging” 

Petroleum Engineer 

Petroleum Refiner 

Petroleum Week 

Pipe Line Industry 

Pit & Quarry 

Plant 

Plant Engineering 

Plastics World 

Plating 

Power 

Power Engineering 

Practical Builder 

Printing Magazine 

Proceedings of the I.R.E. 

Product Engineering (w.) 

Production 

Production Equipment 

Products Finishing (41/2x6!/2) 

Progressive Architecture 

Public Works 

Pulp & Paper” 

Purchasing (bi-w.) 

Purchasing News (bi-w.) 

Purchasing Week (10!/,x14!/) 

Quick Frozen Foods —....._ 

Railway Age (w.) : 

Railway Locomotives & Cars 


1 


14 


\19 
) 
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169 
§71 

38 
188 
173 


555 
306 
190 


36 
101 
19 
146 
56 
107 
758 
65 
58 
162 
69 
191 
103 
152 
38 
40 
101 
41 
37 
40 
180 
85 
93 
176 
192 
72 
50 
102 


92 


1341 
464 
464 
888 

2234 


555 
4121 
2180 


650 
1498 
249 
1989 
1028 
1314 
912 
833 
672 
1959 
966 
2830 
1655 
2339 
495 
739 
1460 
597 
919 
963 
2361 
1312 
735 
2359 
2755 
1228 
/i 
1519 
1922 
897 
1844 
1158 
6877 
1353 
651 
995 
499 
1229 
2321 
1208 
354 
2609 
2027 
685 
1839 
419 
2049 
830 
595 
1810 
895 
1568 
1010 
2369 
3306 
1504 
378 
1107 
1890 
1528 
1478 
3443 
1061 
588 
1102 
1546 


523 


1268 
387 
564 
914 

2498 


485 
3468 
2266 


623 
1465 
280 
1948 
869 
1517 
930 
884 
937 
1833 
795 
2656 
1546 
2225 
482 
849 
1684 
601 
914 
935 
2334 
1455 
628 
2389 
2872 
1288 
803 
1596 
1846 
882 
1673 
1060 
6403 
1302 
514 
912 
475 
1213 
2185 
1220 
365 
2588 
1816 
656 
1702 
430 
1874 
819 
644 
2012 
904 
1381 
927 
1866 
3219 
1453 
389 
1068 
1813 
1373 
1509 
2990 


December Pages 


Industrial group 1959 1958 


Total for Year 


1959 


1958 





Railway Purchases & Stores 

Railway Signaling & 
Communications 

Railway Track & Structures 

Roads & Streets 

Rock Products 

Rocky Mountain Constr 
(semi-mo.) 

Rural Roads (bi-mo.) 

SAE Journal 

Signal 

Southern Lumber Journal 
southern Lumberman (semi-mo.) 
outhern Power & Industry 

Southwest Builder & Contractor ( 

Space/ Aeronautics 

Steel (w.) 

Street Engineering 

Telephone Engineer (semi-mo. 

Telephony (w.) 

Texas Contractor (w.) 

Textile Industries 

Textile World 

Timberman 

Tool Engineer 

Tooling & Production 

Traffic World (w.) 

Wastes Engineering 

Water & Sewage Works 

Water Works Engineering 

Welding Engineer 

Western Build (1 

Western Construction 

Western Industry 

Western Machinery & Steel 

Western Metalworking 

Wood Worker and Veneers & 
Plywood” 

World Oil 

World Petroleum (9x12) 

T 


tg] 


December Pages 


Product News group 1959 1958 
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Total for Year 


1959 


1958 





Volume figures for product news infor 
ported in 1/9 page 
7x10 pages. 
Industrial Equipment News 
Industrial Maint. & Plant Operation 
Jobber Product News & Jobber News 
New Equipment Digest 
Instruments & Apparatus News 
(bi-mo.) ee 
Product Design & Development 
Transportation Supply News 
Total 2,541 
December Pages 


Trade group 1959 1958 


Total for Year 


1959 


1958 





Air Conditioning Heating 
ation News (w.) (10!4x14) 
American Artisan 
American Lumberman & Building 
Products Merchandiser ( 
American Paper Mer 
Automotive News (w.) 
Boot & Shoe Recorder 
Building Supply News 
Chain Store Age 
Druggist Editions 
Executive Edition Combinations 
General Merchandise— 
Variety Store Editions 
Grocery Editions 
leaning & Laundry Age (11x15) 
(7x10 ad units) 
Sontractor (semi-mo.) (11x15) (7x10 
ad units) 
Department Store Economist 
Domestic Engineering 76 82 


(101/4x141/) 


(semi-mo.)” 


691 
747 
1359 


605 
808 
1405 


Continued on page 120 





ANOTHER 
PS lue-Ribbou. VEAR 
for PIT and QUARRY! 


As 1959 came to a close, it became apparent 


that PIT and QUARRY had once again—for the 





19th consecutive year—far outstripped 


its nearest competitor 


/ IN TOTAL NUMBER OF ADVERTISING PAGES 
2 IN TOTAL GAIN OVER PREVIOUS YEAR 


Here's the Box Score= 
TOTAL PAGES IN 1959 GAIN OVER 1958 1959 LEAD 


PIT and QUARRY 1838 136 


ROCK PRODUCTS 1460 10 





























This commanding lead is statistical proof that 
PIT and QUARRY—the ‘Basic Magazine in a Basic 
Industry’’—is truly the preferred medium for 
advertisers: those who know that their message 


will get "preferred response’ from readers 


In 1960 - put your message where 
it counts most -in Pit and Quarry 


* ESTIMATED 
& 
pil “nd qua rry 431 S. Dearborn St. Chicago 5, Ill. 


Phone-HArrison 7-8558 


PIT and QUARRY © PIT and QUARRY HANDBOOK © MODERN CONCRETE © CONCRETE INDUSTRIES YEARBOOK © EQUIPMENT DISTRIBUTORS’ DIGEST 
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November Pages Total for Year December Pages Total for Year 
Trade Group 1959 1958 1959 1958 Class Group 1959 1958 1959 1958 








Volume Feeding Management 46 53 989 894 


otal 3,275 3,020 45,224 42,690 


Electrical Merchandisi 
(9x12) 

Electrical Wholesalin 

Farm & Power Eq 

Florists’ Review (w. 

Fueloil & Oil Heat 

Gas Heat 

Geyer’s Dealer 


December Pages Total for Year 
Export Group 1959 1958 1959 1958 


« 
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Agricultura de las Americas 27 29 496 527 
American Automobile (2 editions) 145 159 1793 1787 
American Exporter (2 editions) 64 7 1497 1525 
Automotive World (2 editions) 46 43 965 755 
Caminos y Construccion Pesada 30 23 77 357 


J & MD © 
ww 


‘eo ~ c+ 
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Hardware 


¢ 


Ww 


Hardware 
vn ee EME Embotellador (bi-mo.) 296 320 
se Deter cont : : Hacienda (2 editions) ) 72 785 863 
Heute “— _—ve ir Conditioning lH Lge * ; 16 192 234 
are gage sha cat ara A , ie Industrial World (2 editions < 64 1278 1330 
walecahas ngenieria Internacional 
Construccion 62 840 832 
Ingenieria Internacional Industri 59 635 663 


= } 
Oo w 


piement 


bp 


NN WP 


OO --r 
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Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone 

Journal of Plumbing, Heating & Air 
Conditioning 

Mart 

Mot r 

Motor Age 


Motor Service (43/4x63/4) 


International Management Digest : ] 684 610 
International Oilman ] 205 215 
Petroleo Interamerican ) 942 812 
Pharmacy International (2 editions) y 395 430 


fopmez) 
1D WwW 


Noe 


Revista Aerea Latinoamericanc 2 g 263 254 
Revista Industrial (93/, 7 

ad units) ¢ 1125 1074 

16x7 3/1 192 238 

446 448 

354 346 

640 625 


14,399 14,244 
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Textiles Panamericanos 
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and display advertising. Un- 
ons are monthlies and have 
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> a different number of 
j the corresponding period, 


Western section. 


“American Boxmaker . . year t ate totals reflect publisher’s 

December Pages Total for Year correction of previously reported ligures. 

1959 1958 1959 ‘American Paper Merchant . . year to date totals reflect pub- 
lisher’s correction of previously reported figures. 
“Architectural Record . . year to date figures do not include ad- 
vertising in Mid-May ‘Record Houses” issue. 
‘Bakers Weekly . . year to date totals reflect publisher's correc- 
tion of previously reported figures. 
“Boot & Shoe Recorder . . monthly totals include special issue 
published in November last year. 
“Building Products . . December 1959 figures include 4 pages in 
Western section; 1959 total includes 48 Western pages. 
“Consumer Packaging . . formerly named Packaging Parade. 
“Diesel Progress . . pages to date totals include 104 pages in 
1959 and 95 pages in 1958 in “Diesel Engine Catalog”, issued in 
June. 
“Electrical Manufacturing . . year to date totals reflect pub- 
lisher’s correction of previously reported figures. 
“Electrical Merchandising Week . . formerly named Electrical 
Merchandising. Frequency changed from monthly to weekly as 
of November 23. 
Industr “Industrial World . . formerly named American Exporter In- 
Inplant dustrial. 
Interiors a ee “Mass Transportation . . includes 11 pages in “School Bus Trends” 
J l issued separately, first time this month, as a bi-monthly publi- 
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gement 


w.) e) cation. 
Law & Order 9 “Paper, Film & Foil Converter . . year to date totals reflect pub- 
( lisher’s correction of previously reported figures. 
“Paper Trade Journal . . 1959 year to date total includes 52 
pages in export supplement. 
“Paperboard Packaging . . formerly named Fibre Containers & 
Paperboard Mills. 
*Pulp & Paper .. 1958 year to date totals include 48 pages in 
Pulp & Paper International, published separately in 1959. 
“Southwest Builder & Contractor . . year to date totals reflect 
publisher's correction of previously reported figures. 
“Woodworker and Veneers & Plywood .. totals formerly reported 
separately for respective editions. 
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LEADERS IN CLASSIFIED 


The following are those publications which 

carried 5 or more pages of classified ad- 

vertising in their December, 1959 issues, 
listed alphabetically. 

1959 

Total 

December for Year 

12 137 


Publication 


American City 
American Funeral 
Director* 9 108 
Automotive News’ 8 123 
Aviation Week* 60 693 
Chain Store Age 
Executive Editions 
Combination* 
Chemical & Engineering 
News* 
Chemical Engineering’ 
Coal Age 
Construction Bulletin’ 
Construction Digest* 
Constructioneer’* 
Control Engineering 
Electrical Engineering 
Electrical World* 
Electronics” 
Engineering & Mining 
Journal 
Engineering 
Record’* 
Florists’ Review’ 
Foundry 
Glass Digest 


— om ~w 
mm om W dH 


a> m> 


Ob 


News- 


Graphic Arts Monthly 

Hardware Age* 

Iron Age’ 

Jewelers’ Circular 
Keystone 

Journal of American 
Medical Assn* 20 

Lumberman’” 22 

Mechanical Engineering l 

Metal Finishing 

Michigan Contractor & 
Builder* 

Mining Engineering 

Modern Hospital’ 

National Provisioner’ 

Nucleonics 

Oil & Gas Journal’ 

Paper Mill News’ 

Pit & Quarry 

Power 

Printing Magazine 

Public Works 

Roads & Streets 

Rock Products 

Rocky Mountain 
Construction 
orting Goods Dealer 

Telephone Engineer’ 

Telephony’ 

Texas Contractor 

Textile World 

Western Builder’ 

Woodworker and Veneers 
& Plywood’ 
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AD VOLUME ANALYSIS.. 


continued from p. 115 


Pages 
Rank 1959 1958 
9. Office Appliances 1,679 1,743 


10. Progressive Grocer 1,640 1,681 
11. American Lumberman 
& Building Products 

Merchandiser 
. Implement & Tractor 
. Boot & Shoe 

Recorder** 1,517 1,516 
. Motor 1,477 1,380 
. Motor Service 1,385 1,301 
. Domestic Engineering 1,359 1,405 
. Chain Store Age— 

Grocery Editions 


1,618* 1,694 
1,543* 1,563 


(317° 1,402 


Class . . Publications with 1,500 
pages or more in the class group 
include: 
Pages 

Rank 1959 1958 

1. Journal of the Ameri- 

can Medical Assn. 6,511* 6,824 
. Modern Medicine 4,940 4,140 
. Medical Economics 4,485 3,444 
. Advertising Age 3,846* 3,547 
. Billboard 2,806* 2,732 
. Modern Hospital 1,928* 1,842 
. Hospitals 1,652 1,533 
. Industrial Marketing 1,515 1,548 
. Nation's Schools 1,503 1,263 


Seno Wh WwW PL 


Export . . Publications with 1,100 


or more pages in the export group 
include: 
Pages 
Rank 1959 1958 
1. American Automobile 
(2 editions) 1,793 1,787 
2. American Exporter 
(2 editions) 1,497 1,525 
3. Industrial World 
(2 editions) ** 1,278 1,330 
4. Revista Industrial 1,125 1,074 


Product News. . Publications with 
2,700 units or more in the product 
news group include: 
1/9 page units 
Rank 1959 1958 
1. New Equipment 
Digest 8,340 7,970 
. Industrial Equipment 
News 8,222 8,600 
. Product Design & 
Development 4,274 4,515 
. Transportation Supply 
News 3,868 3,033 
. Industrial Mainte- 
nance & Plant 
Operation 2,740 2,494 





Are you a 


thinking man? 
See page 109 











Keeping 
the 
Record 
Straight 


In tabulating and recording statistics 
concerning advertising volume and 
other phases of business publication 
operations, errors or miscalculations 


sometimes creep in. 


We believe the volume of, and gains 
in, advertising carried by publica- 
tions are of vital concern to adver- 
tisers and advertising agencies. 
Therefore, to keep the record or 
“box score” straight, we feel we 
should present the following up-to- 
date report showing the comparison 
of these data for TELEPHONY* 


and its competitor: 


(1) In 1959, TELEPHONY had a 
gain of 61 pages of advertising 
over 1958, compared to a gain of 
12 pages for its competitor 

(based on actual count). 


During the five years from 1955 
to 1959, inclusive, TELEPHONY 
had a gain of 622 pages of ad- 
vertising, as against a gain of 
230 pages for its competitor (also 
based on actual count). 


In 1958, TELEPHONY had 80 
more exclusive advertisers (one- 
sixth page or more) than its 
competitor. 


* TELEPHONY is the only paid circulation magazine 
serving the 25 billion dollar telephone industry, 
and its circulation is the only one in the field that 
is both qualified and verified by a bonafide circu- 
lation audit agency (VAC) 


TELEPHONY PUBLISHING CORP 
608 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, Ill 
Telephone WAbash 2-2435 
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“MISSILES AND ROCKETS? 


Well, for instance ... ENGINEERS AT 
WESTINGHOUSE DEFENSE PRODUCTS 


Molecular electronics—a technological breakthrough at Westinghouse —is 
producing electronic systems 1,000 times smaller and lighter than anything 
now in existence. 


Through molecular electronics, drastic reduction in weight, size, power and 
heat dissipation requirements will permit space vehicles and satellites to 
perform a greater number and wider range of tasks. Greatest advantage 
is the vastly improved reliability achieved by the replacement of numerous 
components by a single solid state unit. 


Recently, the Air Research and Development Command of the U. S. Air 


Force awarded a development contract to Westinghouse as a part of a 
broad program effort in this new electronic area. Experimental “hardware” 
is being fabricated by Westinghouse for infrared, reconnaissance, commu- 
nications, telemetry, flight control and other military applications. 


“Missiles and Rockets deals exclusively with “One company can’t build the entire bird... it takes thousands of parts 
astronautics. Spawned by aviation, missilery and scores of companies. Missiles and Rockets keeps us informed of the 
and outer space exploration today is an industry products and capabilities of the other companies throughout the indus- 
by itself... George Shapiro (right), Fellow try —a most definite aid in selecting contractors.” — Harvey Saldin 
engineer of the Westinghouse Astronautics In- (right), Manager, power systems, Westinghouse Advanced Systems 
stitute, located at Air Arm Division. Planning group. 








Dr. Gene Strull (right), Manager of the Semiconductor Divi- 
sion’s Solid State Advanced Development Laboratory at the 
Westinghouse Air Arm Division, discusses molecular elec- 
tronics with Charlie LaFond of the editorial staff of Missiles 
and Rockets magazine. Westinghouse engineers have devel- 
oped on a single semiconductor wafer, a system that performs 


all the functions of much larger conventional and transistor- 
ized electronic systems. Typical application is a tiny light 
sensing device for satellite telemetry less than 142” in diameter 
and 1/100th of an inch thick, one of several subsystems 
including pulse generators and multiple switches, already 
built and demonstrated by Westinghouse. 





“This fast-growing, dynamic industry (missiles and 
astronautics) demands week-to-week technical and 
news coverage. Month-old news and developments 
— Jim Currie 


’ 


are of little use to today’s engineer.’ 
(left), Radar Engineering Section Manager, Westing- 


house Electronics Division. 


- 
* 
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WHY YOU SHOULD ADVERTISE IN MISSILES AND 
ROCKETS ... Missiles and Rockets has no waste circula- 
tion—just those who manufacture missiles, space vehicles 
and allied equipment—and active Government and mili- 
tary personnel. Over 29,000 missile technicians pay for 
their subscriptions to Missiles and Rockets—the best cir- 
culation story among magazines covering the missile 
market. Missiles and Rockets reaches the thousands of 
companies, NASA and the Department of Defense who 
are purchasers in this multi-billion dollar market. 


TELL YOUR PRODUCT OR CAPABILITY STORY THROUGH THE PAGES OF MISSILES 
AND ROCKETS—THE TECHNICAL /NEWS WEEKLY OF THE MISSILE /SPACE MARKET. 


B® missiles and rockets 


AN AMERICAN AVIATION PUBLICATION 
1001 VERMONT AVENUE, N. W., WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 





IN AIRPORT CONSTRUCTION... 


Pan American Terminal at New York International Airport 
Tippetts—Abbett—McCarthy—Stratton, architects & engineers 
Ives, Turano and Gardner, associate architects 


civil engineers turn plans into, « 


action 


Civil Engineering turns a as 


One of the greatest challenges now facing the construc- 
tion industry is the need for up-to-date airports to serve 
the dynamic growth and development of aviation. 


From start to finish, those meeting this challenge are 
civil engineers...the men who create new concepts, new 
designs, new construction techniques. 


And, as the plans unfold, to become runways, hangars, 
terminals, etc., civil engineers are at the scene of the 
action... always in pivotal positions... responsible for 
specifying and buying the necessary equipment, mate- 
rials and services. 
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To sell the construction markets, always start your 
advertising schedule with CIVIL ENGINEERING —The 
Magazine of Engineered Construction. 

CIVIL ENGINEERING ALSO COVERS CONSTRUCTION OF: 


bridges, buildings, dams, highways, industrial plants, military sites, 
pipe lines, and river & harbor, water supply and waste treatment works. 


CIVILS “@ 
ENGINEERING 


33 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
The American Society of Civil Engineers 








gy We're moving into a new 
marketing and advertising climate, 
a climate which forebodes changes 
of a magnitude that will make our 
operations of a few years hence as 
different from today’s as today’s are 
from those of the early ’20s. 

What we do now to prepare for 
the future change will undoubtedly 
have an important bearing on where 
our companies rank in the com- 
petitive picture 5, 10 or 20 years 
from now. 

The advertising manager’s part 
in this preparation may be as dra- 
matically important as the develop- 
ment of a complete plan for in- 
tegrated marketing. On the other 
hand, the very least contribution 
he can and should make is to help 
his company get started on the im- 
portant first step in the so-calied 
marketing concept—knowing the 
customer. 

Either or both of these lead right 
to the heart of the problem facing 
many industrial companies and their 
advertising managers—the need to 
know more about, and to use to 
greater advantage, the important 
tools of marketing research. 

That this is a truly basic need is 
attested to by two surveys last year. 
In INDUSTRIAL MARKETING last Jan- 
uary, a study showed that of 224 
companies surveyed, only 36 had 
any provision for research in 
their advertising budgets. Even 
among those companies doing some- 
thing about research, the median 
budget figure represented less than 
1% of their total advertising budg- 
ets. 


A minimum program for 


Marketing Research 


By J. Wesley Rosberg 


The second study was a survey 
made among members of the Amer- 
ican Management Association. A 
shocking finding was that even 
among this presumably enlightened 
group, only 60% have at least one 
man who has full time responsibili- 
ty for marketing research. Among 
industrial companies, the median 
research expenditure was only one- 
tenth of one per cent of gross sales. 
I am shocked by this general fail- 
ure on the part of industry to avail 
itself of the means for gathering 
market information. 

What can you do, individually, to 
expand the use of research by your 
company? For the sake of estab- 
lishing some definite plan against 
which you can work, I have set up 
what I call a “Ten Point Program 
for Company Research.” This ten 
point program will be a listing of 
ten specific areas of research which 
we should consider to be the abso- 
lute minimum research program for 
our companies. 


Sales Analysis 


It is ridiculous that in this sup- 
posedly enlightened day and age— 
in this era of electronic computers 
and mechanical brains—that I 
should even have to suggest that 
any good research program must 
start with internal sales analysis. 
Yet I'll bet that less than half of 
the country’s industrial companies 
can honestly say that they have a 


Adapted from a talk before a Milwaukee 
AIA chapter meeting. 


decent sales analysis program. And 
I'll wager that even among those 
that have them, there are some 
that don’t share this information 
with the advertising departments. 

Actually, the raw materials for 
sales analysis in most companies 
are already in existence, or could 
be developed with little change in 
normal sales reporting procedures. 
It is the accumulation and proper 
analysis of this data that is so often 
sadly lacking. 

What kind of information should 
be accumulated for analysis? Indi- 
vidual needs may vary, but basical- 
ly, a good sales analysis report will 
cover sales by product, by market 
class, geographic region, sales terri- 
tory, time of year, and if possible 
and pertinent, by end use. 

Obviously, this information can 
be valuable in the better establish- 
ment of advertising programs as to: 
media, product mix, geographic al- 
location of budgets, and the cyclical 
spacing of insertions. 

The number of uses for this in- 
formation by others in your com- 
pany is infinite. To name a few of 
the more obvious and more im- 
portant: A review of product sales 
by markets may indicate the possi- 
bility of two products being sold 
for the same purpose, and the op- 
portunity to shorten your product 
line to achieve production econo- 
mies. Sales analysis almost invari- 
ably establishes that some sales- 
men are not giving enough atten- 
tion to the full line, may even be 
completely overlooking classes of 
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the LIM encyclopedia of marketing 


customers to which other salesmen 
sell large quantities of your prod- 
ucts. 


Potentials Research 


The second step in a good mini- 
mum _ research program is_ to 
determine how much of each of 
your classes of products is being 
sold (by you and your competitors) 
in your various sales territories. 

Many companies, of course, know 
what their total industry sales are 
because they have access to asso- 
ciation reports. (These reports, 
however, may not be 100% accurate, 
because seldom do all manufac- 
turers in an industry belong to the 
association. Too, the association 
may not always break down sales 
just the way you would like.) And 
these industry sales reports very 
rarely give sales by regions. 

If you have started out with an 
analysis of sales to determine which 
products are sold to what kind of 
companies, it is usually possible, 
through the use of census materials 
and other published data, to deter- 
mine how many similar companies 
are located in each of your sales 
thereby move in 
the direction of determining the to- 
tal potential of your products in 
each market. 


territories—and 


You may not, of course, be the 
supplier to your customers, 
straight projection of your 
sales per plant, or per 100 employes, 
or whatever standard you employ, 
may not be sufficient. In this case 
you may have to do some original 
survey work to determine the nor- 
mal consumption of your product 
in a given type of plant. 

Once again, how would this help 
an ad manager? Again, the answer 
lies in the use of this information 
to give better guidance to media 
selection; to the assignment of prod- 
uct ads by markets, and in better 
utilization of regional media. 

Once more looking at this type of 


only 
so a 
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research from the total company 
standpoint, the advantages that will 
accrue to your sales manager, for 
instance, are pretty obvious. I’d be 
willing to bet that there are few 
companies that don’t, with the first 
study, come up with this situation: 
They find that some salesman or 
distributor who they thought was 
doing a terrific job isn’t 
scratching the potential, and, con- 
versely, the chronic whipping boy, 
who always seems to be lagging in 
his sales, turns out to have a lousy 
territory in which he is actually 
getting the lion’s share of the busi- 
ness. 

Outside help on a project of this 
type can be obtained from many 
good advertising agencies, from a 
few management engineering firms 
and from most of your top inde- 
pendent research firms. 


even 


Distribution Research 


A good part of the information 
that you will need to assess the 
quality of your distributor and/or 
dealer organization will be the 
product of the previously described 
studies. there is much 
that you should know about your 
important channels of distribution 
that you can only get through quite 
specific surveys. Two definitely de- 


However, 


sirable types of studies are: 


IM Encyclopedia Booklets Available 


prices are available. 


® R501. .How to Change a Trade- 
mark 

@ R502..A System for Organiz- 
ing a Marketing Library 
® R503..A Checklist 
Profitable Marketing 

@ R504. .A Basic Guide to Tech- 
nical Publicity 

® R505..A Basic Guide to Mar- 
keting for the Smaller Company 


® R506..A Basic Guide to Com- 


Guide to 





e A study of the operations of your 
distributors and/or dealers to de- 
termine their characteristics and 
methods of operations. What other 
lines do they carry? What is the 
make-up of their inside and outside 
sales forces? Do they do any adver- 
tising? What are their facilities and 
manpower for handling local ad- 
vertising? How much of your pro- 
motional material do they use, etc., 
ad infinitum. 


e A good second study of distribu- 
tors would be done in a very in- 
direct way. In such a study you 
would, using an “outside” research 
agency approach, interview competi- 
tive distributors as well as your 
own. In a given territory, how does 
each distributor assess the quality 
of his competition? What are com- 
petitive distributors doing that your 
own are not? You can see the pos- 
sible directions for such a study. 


With information of the type to be 
gained from these studies you can 
be better prepared to work with 
your distributors in supplying ad- 
vertising help; in setting up plans 
for handling of local promotions; 
and in preparing the type of adver- 
tising materials your distributors 
can and will use. Your company will 
have a better idea of what it should 
be doing in the way of training dis- 
tributor salesmen, and, of course, 
you ll know where changes in your 
distributor organization are indi- 
cated. 


Customer Research 


This is not one, but rather a 


n page 128 








In addition to this article, 11 other IM Encyclopedia of Marketing articles 
are available in handy 6x9" booklet form from Reprint Editor, Industrial 
Marketing, 200 E. Illinois, Chicago 11. Single copies cost 50c each; quantity 


municating Facts & Statistics 

® R507..A Basic Guide to Engi- 
neering Hardbooks 

® R508..A Basic Guide to Low 
Budget Films 

® 509. .A Basic Guide for Devel- 
oping Publicity 

@ 510..A Basic Guide to Business 
Anniversary Celebrations 

®@ 511..A Basic Guide to Interna- 
tional Advertising 
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Faithful to its name, HEATING, Prprnc & Arr CONDITIONING 
confines itself to these three services as related to just the 
industrial-large building field. 


PROVABLY Result: a specialized editorial content vital to all of the 
purchase-control factors in this market — the consulting 
engineers, mechanical contractors, and engineers with plants 

and big buildings who identifiably are responsible for heating, 


yo ur b est buy piping and air conditioning services. 


And these readers stand up to be counted. Each is, and 


° ’ has been, paying for HPAC directly, individually, voluntarily. 

oe AN d here S why! Here’s assurance — backed up by an ABC audit — that this 
book is wanted, respected, and used! 

Concentrate in HPAC, the leader in editorial volume, adver- 

tising volume (by over 2 to 1), number of advertisers, and 

number of exclusive advertisers. KEENEY PuBLISHING Co. 


’ 


6 N. Michigan, Chicago 2, Illinois. 


@ @ 
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e—71 
the LIM encyclopedia of marketing 


continued from p. 126 


multiplicity and complex of never- 
ending possibilities. It goes without 
saying that your customer is king. 
His reactions to your products, to 
your marketing methods, to your 
distributors or your salesmen, to 
your delivery schedules, and to your 
servicing policies, to name a few, 
are what determine the long range 
success or failure of your company. 
The needs and opportunities for 
customer research are so multitu- 
dinous that I would not even ven- 
ture to pose some specific kinds of 
research probabilities in this area. 
Rather, let’s pose some questions 
that suggest areas for research: 


® How does the recognition and 
preference for your brand compare 
with competition? 


@ What does the customer think are 
the advantages and disadvantages of 
your product? 


© How long does your customer ex- 
pect a product of your type to last? 
Does yours last long enough, or is 
it too cheaply built? Is your prod- 
uct so good that you have priced 
yourself out of a market? 


@ What kind of engineering help do 
your customers expect from sales- 
men for your class of product? Can 
your men render that service? 


@ How does your product compare 
with competition in terms of ease of 
repair or replacement of parts? 


e Are distributors and/or 
dealers giving your customers the 
proper kind and quantity of service? 


your 


@ Why do some customers make 
one purchase of your product, then 
never buy again? 


What couldn’t an advertising man 
do if you knew the answers to 
these questions? It’s obvious that he 
could completely revamp catalogs 
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and literature, to say nothing of 
space advertising. 


New Product Research 


Related to, and perhaps even an 
integral part of customer research, 
is research on new products. How- 
ever, this is such an important sub- 
class of research that I think it de- 
serves separate consideration. Also, 
I have found that it is a class of re- 
search that is too often ignored. 

Strangely enough, the vast major- 
ity of industrial companies think 
nothing of spending thousands, or 
even millions, on product develop- 
ment and engineering research, yet 
are either reluctant, or unconscious 
of the need, to spend a relatively 
few dollars on basic market re- 
search in order to predetermine the 
possible acceptance of a new prod- 
uct. 


Inquiry Research 


Most industrial advertisers de- 
pend upon ads to produce inquiries 
for salesmen follow-ups. Corre- 
spondingly, we find that most adver- 
tising departments (or sales depart- 
ments) have set up machinery for 
the proper processing of inquiries. 

The principal objective is to see 
to it that inquiries are answered 
promptly and then sent out into the 
field for salesmen’s handling. In 
most cases a pretty good job is done 
on following up the salesmen. Too 
often, the job ends just about there 
—leaving wide open two opportun- 
ities for research that would im- 
prove your total marketing efforts. 

The first possibility lies in the oc- 
casional follow-up of inquiries by 
the advertising department. In such 
research you would send a ques- 
tionnaire to inquirers to determine 
whether they received the informa- 
tion requested; if the information 
was what they needed; why they 
were interested in the product; if a 
salesman followed-up; if he was 


helpful; if an order was placed. An- 
swers to a lot of these questions 
could not be obtained from your 
records, partly because they are a 
reflection of customer attitudes or 
maybe because you sell distributors 
and never know to whom your 
products are ultimately sold. 

We have found that follow-up 
studies of this type are extremely 
establishing the true 
worth of inquiries and selling dis- 
tributors and dealers on the need 
for follow-up. They are also of much 
help in the development of better 
literature with which to answer in- 
quiries. 


valuable in 


A second possible study of in- 
quiries, particularly those received 
from horizontal type publications, 
can be done with very little trouble 
or expense. This would be identifi- 
cation of inquiries by kinds of mar- 
kets they represent. 

It is very possible that through 
regular, or even periodic checking 
of the sources of inquiries, you can 
stumble onto the fact that a new 
market for your product may be 
opening up. After all, if you’re not 
selling to widget manufacturers and 
you suddenly get an inquiry, this 
should be a signal to you to check 
further. 

If you find your product does fit 
the market, maybe you'll need some 
new special literature, or perhaps 
some new ads in new media. 


Ad Readership Research 


I have been hammering away for 
years on the need to take more 
advantage of the advertising reader- 
ship research data available. Just 
how you go about doing this I have 
spelled out in considerable detail in 
an article which appeared in the 
January, 1959, issue of INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING. 

Because we have already covered 
so much ground, and still have a 
way to go, I am not going to spend 
any more time in this area. Suffice 
to say, I don’t feel that any adver- 
tiser or agency can afford to ignore 
this possibility to improve the effec- 
tiveness of its advertising. 


Copy Pretesting 


My opinion is that this area of 

















research has had far too little con- 
sideration by all of us in industrial 
advertising and marketing. Our own 
experience is that the pretesting of 
certain of your new, key campaigns 
can be highly fruitful. 

Basically, such research consists 
of taking test ads to a sample of 
those people to whom the ultimate 
messages are to be directed. Your 
aim is to find out whether the po- 
tential reader will have a proper re- 
action to your ad. 

Is the situation one in which he 
can project himself? Do the layout 
and copy get the message across? 
Is it the right message for the audi- 
ence? Is what you say in the copy 
that which the wants to 
know? 

The main problem with doing 
copy pretests on industrial advertis- 
ing, of course, is the cost of the re- 
search in relation to the cost of 
space. How much copy pretesting 
you can or should do, and whether 
this should be handled and/or paid 
for by advertiser and/or agency is 
largely an economic problem. Even 
so, this is an area of research that 
is well worth your consideration. It 
can only pay off in terms of more 
effective advertising. 


reader 


About the author 


Corporate Image Research 


This is a research area of which 
we have heard much of late. We'll 
probably hear much more in the 
weeks and months to come. Again, 
as an outgrowth of the changing 
character of our companies, we find 
there is increasing emphasis on cor- 
porate advertising and on public 
relations. 

In both instances we are con- 
cerned with getting over to a series 
of publics—customers, prospects, 
stockholders, etc.—the 
proper picture of what our compan- 
ies are. More and more we are com- 
ing to realize that, before prepara- 
tion of an ad or a public relations 
program, we must first conduct re- 
search to determine the existing 
image of our company. 

Research of this kind is not simple 
and it’s not cheap. Generally speak- 
ing, it’s the kind of research that 
needs to be directed by a competent 
psychologist. 

Incidentally, should you consider 
embarking on research of this type, 
I'd like to warn you to be careful 
about whom you choose as a sup- 
plier. As so often happens when 
anything new develops, many peo- 


investors, 





@ J. Wesley Rosberg is one of 
the best-known advertising agen- 
cy research directors in the coun- 
try. He’s been in research almost 
all of the 22 years he has spent at 
Chicago agencies. 

Mr. Rosberg joined’ Henri, 
Hurst & McDonald in 1937, after 
studying advertising and market- 
ing at Northwestern University. 
When he left the agency to join 
the army in 1943, he was assist- 
ant research director. 

After army service, he joined 
Buchen Co., Chicago, as research 
director in 1946, and started that 
agency’s first complete research 
department. Under his direction, 
the agency has done pioneering 
research on ways to improve ad- 
vertising effectiveness and on the 
relationship between advertising 
and sales. 





Mr. Rosberg was elected a 
Buchen vice-president in 1956 
and was named a senior vice- 
president and member of the ex- 
ecutive committee in 1959. He is 
a member of the Industrial Ad- 
vertising Research Institute’s 
project council exploring ways to 
improve the effectiveness of in- 
dustrial advertising. 








ple rush into the act and attempt to 
skim some of the cream off the top, 
regardless of their qualifications to 
perform a good service. Usually 
you'll find they have a “formula” 
that is supposed to work in every 
instance, and for every client. 
It doesn’t. 


Merchandising Research 


Perhaps I should call this area 
“merchandisable research.” I am 
thinking here of the type of re- 
search that can serve as the basis 
for a complete advertising, promo- 
tion and sales program. 

I am not thinking of phony re- 
search that is undertaken to prove 
a point and then is promoted as 
positive proof of superiority. On the 
other hand, I have seen some mighty 
successful promotions that have 
been based on research that was 
started to make objective investiga- 
tions of certain hypotheses. 

For example, you may have a 
pretty good idea that you’re selling 
twice as much of your product as 
your nearest competitor, or twice as 
much as all other competitors. 
Through research you can deter- 
mine, in the market place, how you 
really stack up. If your product 
really is preferred two to one over 
all other brands, you now have a 
merchandisable piece of research. 

Maybe you don’t lead the pack, 
but you do have a good product. 
Why not find out why those who do 
buy your product choose it. The 
reasons given can be played back 
either in case history or testimonial 
form or in straight copy that attests 
to your product superiority. 


In Conclusion 


This is a ten-point research plan. 
Actually, by expanding various 
parts of this plan into some of its 
natural subparts, we could have de- 
veloped a 20 or 30 or even a 100 
point plan. The important thing is 
that with research, just as with your 
creative work on advertising and 
promotion, you can get the best 
start with a plan. Just as your ad 
plans start with a broad outline, so 
I have attempted to give you a 
broad base for your thinking about 
research. 2 
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where your Sales Story reaches the 


DECISION 
MAKING 
TEAM 
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Today, most major advertising decisions are shaped by team 
effort. Chances are, in the companies and agencies you want to 
reach, at least three, four or more executives will influence the 
choice of your market, medium or service. 


Industrial Marketing’s monthly penetration of industrial com- 
panies and agencies is a vital factor for IM advertisers. Because 
IM is the only publication serving the specialized interests of 
those concerned with selling and advertising to business and 
industry, most of the men who call the shots on industrial mar- 
kets and media are enthusiastic IM readers. 


At the Aluminum Company of America, for example, where 
$1,100,000 of the 1958 ad budget was allocated to business 
papers, advertising decision-makers freely tell us that Industrial 
Marketing “is well handled by the end of each month”—“makes 
every minute count”—“is almost a member of the staff.” Here, 
in full, is what five key members of Alcoa’s decision-making team 
say about IM: 





TORRENCE M. HUNT 


General Manager of Advertising 
and Promotion 


“In the average day of an advertising 
manager every minute counts. But no 
matter how busy | am, Industrial Mar- 
keting finds a place on my schedule. In 
a typical recent issue, | read valuable 
articles on budgets, corporate cam- 
paigns, films, distribution, market re- 
search, trade shows, and foreign indus- 
trial markets. This type of coverage 
makes every minute count.” 


THOMAS J. LANNEN 
Manager of Residential Sales 


“| deal with residential building prod- 
ucts—but with today’s ‘total marketing’ 
concept, | can’t afford to live in a shell. 
Industrial Marketing is the one magazine 
which | turn to most often. It gives me 
the selling and advertising information 
mandatory in my work. | wouldn’t be 
without it.” 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


DARRELL 0. ALBRECHT 
Advertising Program Manager 


“At Alcoa we make and sell everything 
from automotive brake pistons to weld- 
ing rod and bar. This calls for a pene- 
trating and intelligent analysis of the 
total industrial marketing picture. In 
administering over forty separate adver- 
tising programs, | turn to Industrial 
Marketing for timely facts and accurate 
reporting. Between myself and seven 
program supervisors, !M is well handled 
by the end of each month.” 


ROBERT A. LEWIS 
Advertising Manager, Rome Cable Div. 


“Industrial Marketing covers its field 
from every angle. In my department at 
Rome Cable it is required reading. it’s 
the only place | can get the concise re- 
porting of latest developments in both 
Sales and advertising, not to mention the 
outstanding background material pro- 
vided in its editorial columns. |M is al- 
most a member of the staff.” 


JAY M. SHARP 
Manager of General Advertising 


“During recent years, many phases of 
Alcoa’s advertising have taken on a 
consumer approach, even though we are 
generally considered an industrial ad- 
vertiser. Industrial Marketing with its 
concise, thought-provoking articles and 
features, is most helpful in pointing the 
way to the consumer over the shoulder 
of industry. At the same time, it enables 
us to follow closely the practices and 
procedures of industrial advertising.” 





INDUSTRIAL a 
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Complete list of publications studied 


What's new in advertising 
readership services for 1960 


gp Each year as we approach the 
task of preparing this annual sum- 
mary of advertising readership 
services for IM we find that there 
are some new developments that 
make this interesting 
challenge. Looking back over the 
developments of 1959 and forward 
to the new things of 1960, we again 
find there are several changes that 
are worthy of comment. 

The first of these, unfortunately, 
is on the red side of the ledger. 
It is the fact that nine publications 
which had some kind of readership 
service in 1959, have dropped the 
studies in 1960. The nine are: 

Civil Engi- 

Chemical Engineering 
Electrical Merchandising 
Week, Factory, Harvard Business 
Review, Mechanical Engineering, 
Nucleonics and Pulp & Paper Maga- 
zine of Canada. 


article an 


Automatic Control, 
neering, 
News, 


We can’t criticize these nine pub- 
lishers for the decisions they made 
to spend their research dollars else- 
where. Rather, it seems the criti- 
cism should be leveled at us ad- 
vertisers and agency men who 
either have failed to recognize the 
full value of the service the pub- 
lishers render us, or have failed to 
let the publishers know that we 
want and use these services. 

On the credit side, we find that 
there is a total of 31 publications 
on our roster this year that were 
not included in the report of Jan- 
uary, 1959. In a couple of instances 
the failure to report these last year 
was the fault of your red-faced re- 
porter. Be that as it may, it is truly 
wonderful to report that ad read- 
ership services will be available on 
109 publications in 1960. 

The newcomers 
ported in January, 1959) are: 


(those not re- 


Adhesives Age, American Drug- 
gist, American Lumberman, Appli- 
ance Manufacturer, Applied Hy- 
draulics & Pneumatics, Bakers 
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An ennual feature compiled exclusively for Industrial Marketing 


by J. Wesley Rosberg, senior vice-president, Buchen Co., Chicago 


Weekly, Baking Industry, Boat & 
Motor Dealer, Building Products, 
Canadian Automotive Trade, Ca- 
nadian Consulting Engineer, Canadi- 
an Lumberman, Canadian Metal- 
working, Canadian Mining Journal, 
Canadian Transportation, Electrical 
Contracting & Maintenance in Can- 
ada, Electrical Manufacturing, Elec- 
trical News & Engineering, Engi- 
neering & Contract Record, Engi- 
neering Construction Purchases 
Directory, Executive Decision, 
Forbes, Instruments & Control Sys- 
tems, Hospital Construction & Ad- 
ministration, Industria, Media 
Scope, Military Systems Design, 
National Petroleum News, Proceed- 
ings of the IRE, Textile Industries 
and Wall Street Journal. 

It is also worthy of note that 
some of the “old-timers” on our 
list of advertising readership serv- 
ice users have stepped up the num- 
ber of reports that will be available 
in 1960. In case you're interested in 
statistics, our best count, based on 
numbers of reports announced as 
being available in 1960 for various 
publications, indicates that a total 
of close to 900 separate readership 
reports will be available to adver- 
tisers and agencies. This represents 
a probable investment on the part 
of the publishers of something ap- 
proaching $1.5 million. This means 
that one whale of a lot of practical- 
ly free research is available to us 
merely for the asking and using. 
It seems to me that if we are to con- 
tinue to have this treasure to draw 
upon we ought to let the donors 
know we really appreciate it. 

There are a number of ways in 
which this expression of interest and 
use can be made. The first, of course, 
is in letting the publishers know 
about it personally — tell them how 
you use their data and what effect 
the availability of readership re- 
search has on your media-buying 
decisions. The second way is by 


publicizing some of the things that 
you, individually, are doing and ac- 
complishing in the analysis of read- 
ship reports. 

We are also pleased to note that 
the advertising readership services 
—Starch, Shepard, Fosdick, Readex, 
Reader Feedback, et al—are doing 
some new and interesting things in 
an attempt to broaden their services 
and make them more useful to us. 
The new studies made this past year 
or so, of the impact of advertising 
and of the action taken as a result of 
advertising are especially good cases 
in point. A lot of people have com- 
plained in the past that the “noted” 
and “interested” percentages con- 
tained in the readership reports 
were just so much statistics. What 
they claimed they really wanted to 
know was what happened as a re- 
sult of the ads. Well, the informa- 
tion can be obtained, and the serv- 
ices are ready to provide this in- 
formation if you want it. Just dig 
into the subject a little deeper. 

The services are also doing some 
interesting work in terms of cumu- 
lative tabulations of readers who 
are interested in a given product 
class. They can come up with some 
most revealing figures on what hap- 
pens when you retabulate scores 
based on readership of ads by your 
“best prospects’—those who note, 
read or are interested in, two or 
more ads in the same group. 

All in all, the 1960 picture for 
advertising readership research on 
the business papers is an extremely 
encouraging one—more  publica- 
tions, a larger total of individual 
reports, and some wonderful new 
developments in the better utiliza- 
tion of the possibilities of post-test- 
ing of industrial and business ad- 
vertising. 


Full listing of available read- 
ership reports begins on page 
134. 





Why are so many more advertisers 


now using 


PE I aly 


NATION’S BUSINESS? 


To reach out ...to sell more of the nation’s business. 
Time was when advertisers-to-business thought they had only two 
choices: business and management magazines with their limited 
circulations . . . or news weeklies with their costly consumer coverage. 

Today, NATION’s BusINEss is changing advertiser thinking— 
and buying! Its 750,000 ABC guarantee is big circulation. And it’s 
all business. No other management magazine offers as much as 
half of it. No news weekly offers so much top executive coverage 
at so low a cost-per-executive. 

The facts are: 9 out of 10 NATION’s BuSINEss readers are men 
with a decisive voice in their companies’ policies—presidents, 
owners, partners, other management men. Dig deeper, and 
you'll find 23,000 of them hold top jobs in 499 of the 500 leading 
industrial companies. More than 700,000 others head up close to 
half a million additional companies—in total, a whale of a market 
for all kinds of business goods and services. 

So, if you want to use business advertising the way it should 
be used: to support your sales force out in the territories where 
they’re making calls; to uncover new prospects; develop leads; open 
doors to hard-to-reach businessmen—all at a reasonable cost per 
advertising call, then follow the lead of other advertisers who have 


found: to sell more of the nation’s business, you use NATION’sS BUSINESS. 


For example, in 1959: Nation’s Business gained 76 new 


advertisers increased advertising pages 17.1% (92 pages) 
over 1958 increased four-color pages 100% for a total 
of 108 increased advertising dollars 20.7% to an all- 


time high of *2,834,000. 





Nation's Business 


*Office equipment pages up 21.3% 
Building materials pages up 9.8% 


Business insurance pages up 14.0% os G] more sacs 
Transportation pages up 48.9% IN MORE } MORE SALES 


Communications and Utilities up 37.7% 
<= 





ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, 711 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. * MORE } MORE SPENDING 





Readership reports available in 1960 av— Sesto Renpnaionce 


Canadian Reader Feedba 
Editor’s note: Here’s the list of readership reports avail- Transportation 
able this year. Any omissions are unintentional. Pub- Chemical — 
lishers can help us keep this report as accurate as Engineering 
possible by supplying information on readership services 


to IM or to Mr. Rosberg. Chemical Week 


Publication Service Dates Of Study Coal Age 
Adhesives Age Shey Commercial Car 


American Builder Journal 


Concrete Products 
American City 


American Druggist Construction 
Equipment 
American 


Lumberman Construction 


Methods 


Consumer Packaging Starch 


American Machinist Contractors & 


Engineers 


American Motel Control Engineering 


American 
Restaurant Distribution Age 


Appliance Ad-Gage Feb., May, July lectric Li 
Manufacturer E — — & 
Applied Hydraulics 


E : 
& Pneumatics lectrical 


Construction and 
Maintenance 


Automation 


Aviation Week Reader Feedback Jan. 4 ll, 18, 25; Apr Electrical 


Contracting & 
Maintenance in 
Canada 


Bakers Weekly Shepar Jan. 18, Mar. 7, May % Electrical Contractor 


Electrical Digest 


Baking Industry Electrical 


Manufacturing 


Electrical News & 


Better Building Engineering 


Maintenance 


Boat & Motor Dealer Electrical World 


Building Products 
Business Week 


Canadian Architect 


—, Electrified Industry 


Automotive Trade 


. . . Electronics 
Canadian Business Sia 


Canadian Chemical 


Processing Electronic Design 


Canadian Consulting F< 
Engineer 


Canadian Grocer 
Electronic Industries 
Canadian 
Lumberman 
Engineering & 


Canadian Machinery Sia: Contract Record 


Canadian 


Metalworking Engineering 


Construction 
Canadian Mining Readex Jan., Mar., May Purchases 
Journal Directory 
Engineering & 
*Canadian Mining Journal 
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RAPID READER RESPONSE is today— 

will remain—the goal of every company investing 

in magazine advertising. For either the reader 
reacts immediately in some way . . . or he never reacts. 
Either an advertisement builds preference for a 
product or company... or incites action... or it 
does nothing. The success of your advertising, then, 
must be measured in terms of reader response 
...ad-for-ad, by inquiries and readership scores... 
cumulatively, by reader surveys .. . ultimately, 

by your company’s sales curve. 


— 


Perfect match between editorial concept and 
circulation is the source of all reader response. 
Editorial pages must respond to the immediate 

needs of readers. Circulation must simultaneously 
respond to new personnel, new departments, 

new industries. That’s why readership—the starting 
point for every variety of reader response—consistently 
scores far higher in MACHINE DESIGN. And 
inquiries—the action response—are naturally higher 
in quantity and quality from advertising placed 

here. No wonder the majority of advertisers interested 
in SELLING to the Original Equipment Market prefer 
to gear their marketing plans to MACHINE DESIGN 

... the magazine of RAPID READER RESPONSE. 


a | Penton 2 publication ; 
* 
Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio wae 





Readership Reports . . continued from p 


Publication Service 


Engineering News- 
Record 


Executive Decision 
Fleet Owner 

Food Engineering 
Food Merchandising 


Forbes 


Foundry 


Hospital 
Management 


Hospital 
Construction & 
Administration 


Industria 


Industrial Marketing 


Instruments & 
Control] Systems 


Iron Age 


Jobber Topics 


Machine Design 


Machine Design 


Machine & Tool 
Blue Book 


Machinery 
Marine Engineering 
Log 


Material Handling 
Engineering 


Media/Scope 


Military Systems 
Design 


Mill & Factory 
Mill & Factory 


Missiles & Rockets 


Modern Concrete 
Modern Medicine 


Modern Power & 
Engineering 


*Canadian 


ley °¢ January 


136 ® 


134 


Dates Of Study 


Secret 


Schedule 


Publication 
Modern Railroads Starch All 
Motor Age 


National Petroleum 
News 


Office Equipment & 
Methods 


Oil & Gas Journal 
Over View Magazine 


(School Exec, 
Ed. Bus) 


Petroleum Week 


Pit & Quarry 


Plant Administration 
Power 
Printer’'s Ink 


Proceedings of the 
IRE 


Product Engineering 


Progressive 
Architecture 


Purchasing 


Purchasing 


Purchasing Week 


Railway Age 


Rock Products 
Rubber Age 


Space Aeronautics 


Steel 


Super Service 
Station 


Textile Industries 


Textile World 


Tool Engineer 


Tooling & Production 


I 


Volume Feeding tar . Mar. 


Management Sept., } 


Wall Street Journal 9 =rdos & Meraan 8 studies; 
jional 


schedule 


issues 


V. 


Dates Of Study 


9) 


2 « 
edition 
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Make yours happier—and more productive—with advertising that gets to the seat of their sales. In a 
market like Public Works buyers and users are often quite different sets of people. Support your 
salesmen and open the right doors to them with advertising that is set squarely before the rea/ buyers, 


the technical readers of PUBLIC WORKS who design and designate for most Public Works purchasing. 


Who buys, and what, and how, and what do they read? 
The answers, tailored to the sales of your products, are in 


a brief brochure ‘‘Profitable Facts.’’ It’s yours for the asking. 


@ PUBLIC WORKS Magazine 
p U B Li C @ The STREET AND HIGHWAY MANUAL and Catalog File 
@ The SEWERAGE MANUAL and Catalog File 


VV Te) SGM © The WATER WORKS MANUAL and Catalog Fil 


@ Technical and Instructional Handbooks 


Publications 


200 Se. Broad $t., Ridgewood, N. J. 
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a 
Ceramics 
. 
is now 
one of the | | March 6-10 Notional Business Publi- . ea a eee 


cations, annual spring meeting, 
Boca Raton Hotel and Club, Boca kers they used to be, he empha- 


largest | Reton, Fla. sized. Instead, they are now agents 


of the advertisers, providing serv- 


form them according to the quality 
of the service, he pointed out. This 
is the way they pay for legal, per- 
sonnel, engineering and other kinds 


continued from p. 68 


| NEWS... services and paying those who per- 
} 
| 
| 


Meeting dates 


° ° | | March 7-11 National Sales Execu- ices to advertisers which should be 
industries tives’ field sales management in- paid for by advertisers directly. 
stitute, Hotel Mark Hopkins, San The 15% commission system, he 
in our Francisco said, doesn’t account for the dif- 
April 25-29 NSE’s field sales man- | ferences in the quality of the uses 
| agement institute, Barbizon-Plaza made of advertising space bought. 
economy : Hotel, New York. It also doesn’t compensate the agen- 
cies for the growing volume of non- 
May 15-18 NSE’s international dis- billable work they do, particularly 
tribution congress and business aids the marketing operations they’ve 
show, Statler Hilton Hotel, Buffalo, ; ; 
NY. te getting into more and more 
ately. 





June 5-9 AFA’s international con- 
vention, Hotel Astor, New York. 
$4.5 billion to be spent on 
June 5-9 AIA’s national conference, exhibiting in ‘60: Smadbeck 
Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D.C. 
® About $4.5 billion will be spent 
June 19-24 National Advertising on trade shows and exhibitions in 
If ; , Il the f Agency Network’s national confer- the United States during 1960, ac- 
wig “ais eat i oeasine et ia ies iii: cording to Arthur Smadbeck, presi- 
2 : dent of Coliseum Exhibition Corp., 


field, write today for your : 

free copy of the “Scope and operator of the New York Coliseum. 
Size of Ceramic Production in The estimate includes the cost of 
the United States’’. | Koehler says buyers distrust exhibition center space, moving and 
15% commission system display costs, literature, booth man- 
power, promotion and advertising 











You'll be amazed at how big | 
the ceramic field is. Further, | «= The 15% agency commission sys- 
you'll realize that no matter | tem is one of the major obstacles 
what you have to sell, ceram- 
ics provides a tremendous po- 
tential market. 


costs. 


between business paper publishers 
and the acceptance and respect they 
want from advertisers, according to 
The way to reach overy nook Richard H. Koehler, general sales 
and cranny of see ions aggllbed | manager of Westinghouse Air Brake 
through the industry’s own | Piste tide ly Bilaceniicen 


sublication, ; 
E Speaking at the Chicago regional 


CERAMIC BULLETIN conference of National Business Pub- 


The BULLETIN provides the lications, Mr. Koehler said that the 
largest paid circulation in the | 15% arrangement tends to perpetu- 


field . .. over 7.000! Write ate a wall between a medium and 
for “Scope & Size” today and the advertiser. Under the system, 
get all the facts! | he said, a medium’s value becomes $ é ee 
| best known to the agency that buys As a 
AMERICAN CERAMIC it, rather than to the advertiser Readers edvertice themselves . To aid 
who ultimately decides on media its readers in applying for jobs that are 


Soci ETY use and pays the bill. advertised in the magazine, Electronic 
This being so, he continued, ad- Design, published by Hayden Publish- 
ing Co., New York, has instituted a 


“Career Inquiry Service.’ A standard- 
; . ‘ , ized blank resume form is now bound 
Advertisers aren’t particularly in- ; 

Q : : : in each copy. The blank contains spaces 
terested in the history behind this for name, address, position desired, col- 
novel method of paying for services, lege and special training, employment 
" ve 2 he emphasized. Advertisers are ac- history, security clearances and other 
4055 W. High St., Columbus 14, Ohio | customed to—and prefer—buying _ bosic dato usually required. 

AMherst 8-8645 | 


eramic vertisers feel some uncertainties and 
doubts about the media. 
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“In 1940,” Mr. Smadbeck said in 
his year-end statement, “the indus- 


try reported 900 exhibitions held in | 
the United States ... Next year it | In dit Iron and Steel Industry 
is estimated that 5,500 exhibitions 
will be held.” 
Commenting on the newest trend | & 
in the exhibition field, Howard G. | 
Sloane, Coliseum managing direc- | 
tor, said: “The utilization of the | 
exhibition as a tool for foreign gov- 


ernments to reach and _ influence 


markets and public opinion, is one | 
of the most significant and dramatic 
changes in our field. 


“Last year, for example, we had | 
the unprecedented example of the | 
world’s two great powers—the : ht 
eeteeeeeme ---the [\IQNU field 
s eir science, art and | 
culture in each other’s countries... | “= 
in order to develop better under- 
standing of each other’s achieve- 
ments and accomplishments by the 
masses of people. Blast furnaces, coke ovens, 
“Exhibitions are now an accepted and rolling mills 
tool in international diplomacy.” | Other circulation in primary 
Fabricated metal products i 
Machinery, except electrica 


of : hinery . ee eae 
ABC to discuss classifying &£ ata) 
all circulation on Jan. 29 Unclassified (including library cop 


® Should the Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culations provide an occupational 
breakdown of its business paper 
members’ unpaid circulations? The 
ABC policy committee will discuss 


: 3 2 
VAS SN SINS SS WSN 
this, one of the bureau’s most press- : AN AX 


SSN Te 
ing problems, at an all-day meet- WEA AQQd< 
ing Jan. 29 in Chicago. NCE 

The committee will pass its de- \ AAW 
cisions on to the ABC board of 
directors at the board’s meeting in | 1054 
March. Executive....-----7000 OR 810 

Advertisers and agencies, indi- | General Management. . PORER exvinots) 1723 
vidually and through their associa- | Plant operation (production sup aie (6S 
tions, have been asking ABC for | Maintenance. . Aer ae 
an occupational breakdown of the | § Engineering . ox 
unpaid circulation for years, but | N Other. . 10.514 
at present only the paid circulation S a 
of business papers is classified by 
occupation. Unpaid circulation is 
audited, but only the total is listed 
in publishers’ statements. 

In a closed session at this year’s 
annual meeting the advertiser and 
agency divisions of ABC again 
adopted a resolution which asks that 
all circulation of business publica- 
tions be audited and classified. 

And Walter P. Lantz, ABC board 
chairman, warned a meeting of both heh TOME Taalolia-mm=itlilellate Pittsburgh 22, Pa 
publisher and buyer members that 

Continued on page 140 


steel works 


metals 
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im reprints 


The following reprints of fer*ure articles which have appeared in Industrial 
Marketing are available at z5¢ each, except where another price is listed. 
Special prices are available upon request for quantity orders. Please order by 
number, enclosing payment for all orders for $2 or less. Send all orders to: 
Reprint Editor, Industrial Marketing, 200 East Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


R397 How Salesmen Use Ads — By Leo Anderson 
Industrial salesmen depend heavily upon advertising as a day-to-day selling aid. In this report 
a group of industrial sales managers tell how their men use ads 

R396 Should You Be Selling the School Shop Market — by Bud Reese 
A close look at the vocational education shop market, a substantial area for a wide variety of 
ndustrial products. This report highlights the field and its advertising 

R395 Caps Sell Caps for Alcoa — by Bud Reese 
The story behind Aluminum Co. of America’s sports cap direct mail campaign. A highly suc 
cessful promotion for Alcoa's Flavor-Lok ketchup bottle caps 

§§ 8509 A Basic Guide for Developing Publicity — by Bernard E. Ury 
What makes a good industrial publicity program tick? Just what should be publicized? Th 
article, 21st in IM’s Encyclopedia of Marketing series, answers these and other questions or 
industrial publicity. This reprint 50¢ 

R394 Eight Ways to Improve Your Inquiry-Handling — by John Denier 


This article lays down eight guidelines for inquiry-handling which, if followed, w 
quiries a truly effective tool for increasing sales 
R392 How to Sell Management on a Big Budget Boost — by Fergus Stephen 
Charles Bruning Co. admen decided they needed a 20% budoet increase for 1959 
went about geiting it in a highly organized fashion. This article tells how they 
their goa 
R391 Why Exhibit — by G. E. Seavoy 
The author seriously questions the value of trade shows as an industrial sales too 
R390 How Industrial Advertising Agencies Make Their Money — by Dick Hodgson 
The often-confusing subject of industrial advertising agency compensation is dissected 
article based on an IM survey of agencies and advertisers 
w R508 A Basic Guide to Promotion Films — by Don Nestingen 
A top-flight industrial film producer tells how to save money and get better indust 
this 20th IM Encyclopedia of Marketing. This reprint 50¢ 
is R507 A Basic Guide to Engineering Handbooks — by Harry Baum 
This article—19th in IM’s Encyclopedia of Marketing series—covers the planr 
production and distribution of these basic selling tools. This reprint 50¢ 
R389 How to Make Customers Reach for Your Catalog — by W. M. Dickson 
Here are the details on how to catalog your product information in such a way 
buying action’. 
R38% The Next 10 Years and You: No Lead-Pipe Cinch — by S. R. Bernstein 
editorial director makes some educated guesses on the future of industrial advertising and 
He foresees great growth in stature for the field—and for the men in it if they 
can measure up 


(B R506 A Basic Guide to Communicating — by John James 
A practical guide to presenting facts, statistics or entire programs in an interesting 
tive way. This reprint 50¢ 
B R505 A Basic Guide to Marketing for the Smaller Company — by Charles E. St. Thomas 
This IM Encyclopedia of Marketing tells how the marketing concept can be applied to the sr 
or medium-size company. This reprint 50¢ 
R387 Let's Take a New Look at Industrial Sales Psychology — by Lee O. Thayer 
Here are seven basic ideas that will help industrial sales managers and salesmen better understand 
why their customers act the way they do 
R386 1959 Putman Awards: How to Win $9,000 
A listing of the 1959 winners of the Putman Awards, plus complete reports on the three top 
winners: Dewey & Almy, Mobi! Oil; and Graver Tank 
R385 Here's Proof, the Industrial Buyer Is Human — by Dr. F. Robert Shoaf and Howard 
G. Sawyer 
Here are the findings of a study by Steel magazine of the biological needs ar 
of the industrial buyer—with an adman’s interpretation of the findings 
R384 Mr. Advertiser, Meet a Competitor —- Copy Chasers 
If you advertise in the same books as U.S. Steel, that company is one o 
whether you know it or not. Here are the reasons why. 
i R504 A Basic Guide to Better Technical Publicity — by Peter J. B. Stevens 
A ten-page IM Encyclopedia of Marketing by one of the top experts on technical pu 
reprint 50¢ 
R383 A package of two articles on corporate image building: 
Build a Corporate Image for Westinghouse and Prestige Brochures— 
Worth While. The latter describes the how and why of better company images 
> brochures. This reprint 50¢ 


wu R503 A Checklist Guide to Profitable Marketing — prepared by Stewart, Dougall & 
Associates 


Designed to help you take stock of your marketing programs, this guide covers 90 marketing 
areas, from operation of field sales force to projection of the company image. This reprint 50¢ 


uw R502 A System for Organizing a Marketing Library — by Howard G. Sawyer 


This marketing library system organizes over 1,500 subjects. This reprint 50¢. 


uo Indicates IM Encyclopedia of Marketing 
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NEWS... 
continued from p. 139 


the bureau must improve its prod- 
uct if it wishes to be of value to the 
advertising industry. 

Mr. Lantz, who is advertising di- 
rector of Shulton, Inc., said, “We 
must recognize that buyers of ad- 
vertising are not going to use our 
reports ... are not going to continue 
their membership in ABC if we con- 
tinually reject their requests for 
more information about our prod- 
uct.” 

Expressing grave concern over 
decreases in ABC membership in 
all divisions except weekly news- 
papers, Mr. Lantz called for changes 
in ABC rules and reports, “changes 
that will require the unselfish co- 
operation of all of us.’”’ Although re- 
porting that ABC membership hit 
a record of 3,886 in 1958, Mr. Lantz 
pointed out that membership had 
dropped in the advertiser and agen- 
cy divisions—the first time this has 
happened since 1943. 


AT EXHIBIT GROUP MEETING . . 





Call for research, 
publication of data 
on trade shows 


= “We need to develop and apply 
methods of critical investigation and 
research in the exhibit industry to 
provide us with knowledge that will 
permit us to meet the challenge of 
the future,” said William H. Uffel- 
man at a meeting of the Exhibit 
Producers & Designers Association 
in Chicago. 

Speaking as a member of a panel 
on “The Future of the Exhibit In- 
dustry, Mr. Uffelman, manager of 
exhibit construction for Du Pont, 
called for research in the following 
areas: 


1. Attendance. 
2. Impact evaluation. 
3. Cost and cost administration. 


He suggested compilation of such 
data in reference volumes similar 
to those used in other media. 

Another member of the panel, 
Robert C. Locker, of the Eastman 
Kodak Co., reenforced Mr. Uffel- 
man’s plea for evaluation data. He 
also stressed the need for closer co- 





operation between’ exhibit pro- 
ducers, show managers and ex- 
hibitors themselves. 

The panel was moderated by Bel- 
mont Corn, Jr., president of The 
Displayers, Inc., New York. Other 
panelists were Phillip J. Harrison, 
publisher, Sales Meetings, and A. 
R. Sauter, assistant general man- 
ager, The Stuart Co., San Francisco, 
exhibit producers. 
> Another speaker at the meeting, 
Peter Ford, sales manager, Ameri- 
can Society for Metals, Cleveland, 
spoke of research the society had 
done for the Metals Show, and how 
it was to be applied in the coming 
event. He emphasized that exhibi- 
tors must regard shows as an ad- 
vertising medium, and devote all 
the care to selection of show space 
that they give to selection of mag- 
azine space and air-time. 2 


AIA NEWS... 


continued from p. 82 


Philadelphia chapter elects 
Daub to national director post 


# William B. Daub, advertising 
manager of the Industrial Products 
Div., Sun Oil Co., Philadelphia, has 
been elected a junior director of the 
AIA by the Philadelphia chapter. 
Mr. Daub is a director and a past 
president of the chapter. 

Harris D. McKinney, who was 
junior director, becomes a_ senior 
national director for the 1959-60 
term. He is president of the Phila- 
delphia advertising agency bearing 
his name. 


WADDELL WARNS .. 





If you wait you'll 

be too late for 

‘sizzling sixties’ 
s The sixties look good—but not so 
good that industrial companies can 
just sit back and wait for the money 
to roll in. 

This is the opinion expressed by 
Richard L. Waddell, senior market- 
ing editor of Business Week, New 
York, at a meeting of the Rochester 
chapter of the Association of Indus- 
trial Advertisers. 

Editor Waddell charged that too 


Continued on page 142 





“NEXT TIME I'LL BUY 
THE RUST INHIBITOR." 


ENGINEERS 


make the buying decisions! 


, 


You reach the “men who know”... 
195,000 fully accredited engineers 
...inthese Engineering Society 
Publications: 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 

ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
JOURNAL OF METALS 

MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
MECHANICAL CATALOG 

MINING ENGINEERING 

CHEMICAL ENGINEERING PROGRESS 


INDU 


STRIAL EATING “<3tterengusey ccs 
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SLIDE-CHART PERRYGRAF 


“Selling” SLIDE-CHARTS ~@#*# 
— BUILDS SALES Quick Product Facts for Stronger 
«CUTS COSTS Simpler Selling 


Whatever the Industrial Product Involved 
... Machines, Equipment, Components, Mate- 
rials... Perrygraf Slide-Charts stimulate sales, 
cut sales costs, and keep customers sold. They 
provide essential and accurate Product Infor- 
mation quickly and easily, to save time, mini- 
mize or eliminate errors and Inspire Confidence 
in all concerned. 


"Slide-Charts” are Simple Devices. ..Easy 
to Use. To meet individual needs we design 
them as Calculators, Selectors, Visualizers, 
Demonstrators, or Sure Guides to Effective 
Product Applications and Use. Write for 





Their Range of Usefulness is Virtually Un- 

limited at any level of Sales, Purchase, Com- FREE COPY 
petitive Comparison, Specification, Usage or of this New 36 Page 
Service. | 6x9 Book. 122 Case 


At Your Disposal is our Experience in creat- re waged eget 


ing over 20,000 designs for hundreds of prod- 
ucts...in producing in our own plants runs of 
a few hundred or millions. Deliveries and prices 
will amaze you. 


tured in full color, 
illustrate many of 
the ways that these 
versatile and effec- 


PERRYGRAF CORPORATION | [Y<Salcs Tools Dave 
Founders of the Slide-Chart Industry A 
Dept. 1-10, 150 S. Barrington Ave. | sands of Industrial 

Los Angeles 49, California Products. 














PETROLEUM EQUIPMENT 


concentrates on the man who controls 
the giant petroleum equipment market 


THE MAN The petroleum equipment man is the key individual re- 
sponsible for selecting, applying, operating, maintaining and specifying 
equipment. He may have one of many titles, but his function always 
centers around equipment — everything from drill bits to cat crackers. 
Petroleum Equipment is the only magazine edited exclusively for 
this man, 


THE MARKET The petroleum equipment market is valued at $6.5 
DRILLING & PRODUCING billion this year, and growing steadily. This market comprises drill- 
ing, producing, pipeline, gas processing, refining and petrochemi- 
cals. Petroleum Equipment is the only magazine effectively covering 
this equipment market. 


THE MAGAZINE Petroleum Equipment published bi-monthly, 
reaches 16,000 key individuals, here and abroad, plus heavy, 
proven pass-along readership. These carefully-screened readers 
make a habit of using Petroleum Equipment Magazine as a 
workbook. It talks their language. Each issue of Petroleum 
Equipment carries a far greater proportion of equipment 
material than any other oil trade magazine. 


Contact your nearest Petroleum Equipment Representative, 
or Arthur D. Youmans, Publisher, 842 Graybar Bldg., 
420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Published by Rice-Youmans Publishing Company 
308 E. James St., Barrington, Ill. 
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AIA NEWS .. 


continued from p. 141 


many companies are taking the un- 
dertaker’s approach to the future, 
patiently waiting for business to 
come to them. He urged industrial 
companies to plan and prepare for 
the future by doing “just as much 
digging, using the spade of market 
research, as consumer marketers.” 
He added, “This is not a plug for 
‘hidden persuaders.’ That is bosh. It 
is a plug for determining through 
research—formal or informal, and 
always remembering never to trust 
salesmen as reporters—just what 
you can do for the customer which 
helps him, not you.” 

Mr. Waddell also hit the confusion 
over the meaning of the marketing 
concept. He stated, “Actually, what 
we are talking about is simply a 
rather surprisingly late recognition 
on the part of many business men 
that you only make money, and 
prosper as a corporation, when the 
final sale is made of the product that 
contains the material you have sup- 
plied.” 

He said, however, that industrial 
suppliers are beginning to recognize 
the fact that marketing must play 
the chief role in virtually every sit- 
uation. “As a result,” he said, “there 
are significant changes going on in 
almost any alert industrial market- 
ing company.” Among those he cited 
are: 


1. The appointing of marketing 
vice-presidents. “That’s the first 
step,” he commented, “and if it stops 
there, you can just forget about it 
[the benefits that can be derived 
from the marketing concept ap- 
proach].” 


2. The company president assigning 
the marketing vice-president “the 
job of making sense out of all the 
activities an average firm finds nec- 
essary to move a piece of raw mate- 
rial from inventory, through process, 
to warehouse, and eventually to a 
customer in the form the customer 
wants at a price he'll pay.” 


3. The recognition that “service” 
means “helping the other guy solve 
problems he didn’t know existed ... 
helping them develop their markets, 
improve their advertising, give bet- 
ter service to their customers.” 





4. The consolidation of marketing 
geographically and by type of user 
—‘“in other words, matching the or- 
ganization with the market, not the 
products.” 


5. The realization that the industri- 
al buyer is not only rational, but 
also emotional. Mr. Waddell quoted 
Ted Meredith, a BBDO account ex- 
ecutive, as saying, “The old personal 
buddy-to-buddy sales effort in in- 
dustrial sales must give way to more 
realistic methods. Like consumers, 
industrial buyers want reasons for 
what they buy—but those reasons 
are hardly ever the same ones which 
they insist they are.” 


W. C. Sproull calls for 
more ad-sales cooperation 


s Industrial companies will not be 
ready to face tomorrow’s marketing 
problems unless they integrate ad- 
vertising and sales today. 

This is the opinion expressed by 
W. C. Sproull, advertising director 
of Burroughs Corp., Detroit, at a 
meeting of the Denver chapter of 
the Association of Industrial Adver- 
tisers. 

Mr. Sproull explained that sales- 
men will not be able to economical- 
ly sell the many new products re- 
sulting from research, to rapidly 
expanding markets unless they are 
assisted by advertising. 

He said, “Advertising helps create 
a more efficient salesman by: 


e “Helping him get in—either by 
pulling inquiries for him or, perhaps 
more important, paving the way for 
his door-to-door canvassing. This, 
advertising can do by appearing in 
media that the buyer is likely to 
read at the time the salesman is 
likely to be turning door knobs in 
that area. Such advertising is seldom 
designed to get an order—rather its 
purpose is to make the buyer tell his 
receptionist, ‘Send him in.’ 


e “Helping the salesman when he 
gets in—saving his time and making 
his more efficient by providing him 
with something to show, something 
to talk from, and something to leave 
with the prospect after the call is 
over.” 


He continued, “We in industrial 
advertising must show leadership in 


bringing about a better understand- 
ing of the importance of the buyer- | 


seller relationship; in establishing 
within our companies ways to help 
our salesmen better understand 
buying objectives and needs of cus- 
tomers and prospects; in utilizing 
our skills to save the time and effort 
of our salesmen in building relation- 
ships that result in orders; and in 
writing forceful copy that will pro- 
duce results.” 


Detroit AIA chapter has new 
‘junior membership’ class 


s The Detroit AIA chapter has set 
up a new membership classification, 
“junior membership,” for persons 
under 30 who have been employed 
in the advertising field for less than 
two years. 

The yearly dues for this member- 
ship are $12.50, compared to the ac- 
tive membership dues of $50. 


Harty urges participation 
in industry activities 


s “All advertising, including indus- 
trial, has enjoyed a meteoric rise in 
recent years, but still I don’t be- 
lieve this is the best we can do,” 
AIA board chairman Harold (Hi) 
Harty told the New York AIA 
chapter. 

Mr. Harty, manager of advertis- 
ing and sales promotion of the 
Wolverine Tube Div., Calumet & 
Hecla, Detroit, said, “You have an 
obligation to make advertising go 
and grow.” 

He suggests a philosophy of par- 
ticipation. “You must share and 
contribute to advertising’s future by 
participation to make a stronger, 


more effective association,” he told | 


his audience. 

Mr. Harty said excuses for non- 
participation in industry, govern- 
ment, associations, religions, usual- 
ly fit a mold. “People can’t partici- 
pate because business is bad, busi- 
ness is good, they’ve just started 
in business, they’re about to retire 
from business, they haven’t the 
time, or they can’t get away,” he 
said. 

“Obligations are unpopular,” he 
said, “but there is little future in 
this business for men whose talents 
are mediocre or unavailable.” 


| 


| 





the fastest route 
to sales action 


DUN & BRADSTREET'S 
1960 MILLION DOLLAR 
DIRECTORY 


The MILLION DOLLAR DIRECTORY 
lists the 21,000 concerns in this 
country worth a million dollars 
or more. 


Use the DIRECTORY to map sales 
campaigns... build mailing 
lists...study markets. Indexed 
four ways for maximum utility, 
you'll find addresses, major func- 
tions, sales to nearest million, 
names of top purchasing and pro- 
duction personnel listed for each 
million dollar concern in the alpha- 
betical Section. Use the geograph- 
ical Section to locate companies in 
any line of business in any city 
or town. Concerns are also listed 
by line of business...a big help 
in pinpointing facts on multiple- 
line corporations. The fourth Sec- 
tion names over 175,000 officers 
and directors—with major cor- 
porate affiliations shown. 


The MILLION DOLLAR DIRECTORY 
duplicates no other existing publi- 
cation. It is a book of a thousand 
uses designed as a daily working 
tool for business men—the most 
convenient and practical source of 
information on large businesses 
ever published. Make sure you 
have a copy in your office. Mail 
coupon today for more informa- 
tion—or, if you prefer, you may 
inspect the Directory. No obliga- 
tion, of course. 

cme ew ew eS ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee eee ee 
DUN & BRADSTREET, INC. 
Directory Division, Dept. A 
99 Church Street, New York 8, N. Y. 


O Furnish me FREE and without obligation 
full details of your new MILLION DOLLAR 
DIRECTORY giving useful sales and marketing 
data on America’s 21,000 biggest companies. 


O Let me inspect the MILLION DOLLAR 
DIRECTORY. 

Name__ 

Company____ 

Address_ 


City , Zone State 


| oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
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bed Advertiser changes. . Co., to same capacity for Somersworth, 


MANAGEMENT | N. H., Meter Dept. of G.E. 
BUSINESS AUTOMATION | waned ws Weyl : - from general counsel ; 
ona secretary to business planning direc- Edward L. Slater s « fom aavertising man- 
‘ tor, International Resistance Co., Philadel ager of photolamps to assistant advertis- 
phia maker of fixed and variable resistors. ing director, Sylvania Electric Products, 
New York. 
Louis A. Edelman .. fr technical sales 
epresentative to advertising and sales pr Albert E. Smyser, Jr. . . from staff of Wil- 
themical Div London Advertising to advertising 


Loral Elec- 


maker of 


- Oesterle . . from sales promotion 
to advertising manager, Titeflex 
, maker of flexible hose, 
j electrical Joseph T. Hanlon . . fr 
TT C advertisin 








No. l Sales em s om - ie ly ries Robert J. Barrus . . from 
Promotion Tool is rcher-Daniels-Midland Minneapolis : n Carbid ; los : 
FOR MANUFACTURERS reasurer in charge si hssiia debality. Kenneth L. Palmer . . from 
OF EQUIPMENT AND ee aan 
SUPPLIES FOR —a preening alone ME 
@ BUSINESS 

AUTOMATION 
@ DATA PROCESSING 


@ SYSTEMS AND 
PROCEDURES 


Warnock 


Published specifically to Ys f 
> as keep corporate and sys- it George B. Koch, Jr. . . from advertising 


tems management in- 


a 

¢ formed on business automation (data 5 yer f indu 
© processing, systems and procedures) oii dito © 2 Cana 
3 COMMMerCIaL PrOQaGucis, I. An 


Edward R. Bart 


narketing researcn 


icn 


ley, from 


7 Published specifically to | 
provide an effective and ~ Thompson, Jr. . 
economical advertising — 


medium for manufacturers of business © 
> automation equipment and supplies. 


al industrial sales repres 


Alfred R. Leiserson . . fr i 
president, Bantam Lite, to sales vice-presi Murray Mount 


MANAGEMENT and <embed ingress eggadlauaalag a ee 

; : s é Thermo Tray electric trays. alp. - Mount .. irom distributor and 
BUSINESS AUTOMATION tr caster sales manager to general 
ont fe New York 17, New York, MUrrayhill 2 A. E. Lindholm . . from advertising and sales manager, Bassick Co., Bridgeport, 


sales promotion manager, Empire district, Co of industrial casters and 


6x 
| Apparatus Sales Div., General Electric office chair controls. 
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Joseph E. Thornberg . . from market 
analyst to marketing research manager, 
Sales Dept., Eastern Chemical Div., Hooker 
Chemical Corp., Niagara Falls, N. Y. Also, 
Henry B. Puff, from assistant product man 
ager, resins, to field sales manager of 
the Tonawanda, N. Y., Durez Plastics 
Div., Hooker Chemical Corp. He is suc 
ceeded by Richard W. More, formerly a 


sales engineer. 


Frank Kohles . . general sales manager, 
elected sales vice-president, William Wal 
lace Co., Belmont, Cal., maker of gas vent 
pipe, fuel products and sheet 


metal bt 


Herbert S. Johnson, 
jivision manager to marketing vice-presi 
jent, Nalco Chemical Co., Chicago. 


by Leonard R. Robinson, Jr., 


k 


le is 


Johnson 


Morrison M. Bump 


ed 


Robert L. Jannen . . fr 

ti lirec in marketing 
tems for Marquardt C 
j T r 


Ward J. Koepenick . . fr 
manager to general 
chant Div., Smith 


land, Cal. 


Mrs. Boone Strickland-Clarke . . from ad- 
vertising manager to advertising and 
sales promotion director, Pemco Corp., 
Baltimore maker of porcelain enamel and 
ceramic frits, inorganic pigments and 


vitrifiable glass c 


Allison K. May .. from heavy chemicals 
manager to surfactants and related chemi- 
cals manager, Antara Chemicals, a sales 
division of General Aniline & Film Corp., 
New York. He is succeeded by Eldin S. 
Underwood, formerly eastern regional 
manager. 


Henry A. Thouron . . from general man- 
ager, Synthetics Dept., to general man- 
ager of newly created International Dept., 
Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 


A. E. Wolf .. from sales staff to sales di 
rector, Metal Edge Industries, Barrington, 
N. J., maker of metal edge boxes, folding 
boxes and laminated paperboard special 


ties. 


Robert K. Stolz . . from vice-president-fi- 


nance, American Box Board Co. 

vision of Packaging Corp. 
vice-president-forward-planning 

ing Corp., Grand Rapids, Mich. Also, John 
L. Wilson, from vice-president-marketing of 
American Box Board, to vice-president of 
research and development for the cor; 


ration. 


Clinton V. Newman 
trict salesman tc 


rod and 


Gordon O. Watson . . from 
keting director, midwestern 
assistant marketin 

rundum Co., Niagarc 


sives manufacturer. 


F. Leonard Bryant. . 
+ Phosy h 12 Niv 


1gara Falls 
Robert E. Noble, 


manager of the 
Coey, from sales 
cal Div., tc 
vision; He is succeeded by Charles 
Cain, former assistant sales manager of 
James W. Ferguson, 
manager, Durez Plastics 
to sales manager of 
J a vacancy created by 
Alfred W. Hanmer. 


Wendell F. Simmons . . from 
gional representative t yeneral sales 
manager Yonstruction Equipment Div., 


Blaw-Knox 


to sales vice-president 
Div., Indiana 
paraiso, 
manent 
Leo F. Tilly . . from sales manager, west- 
tm region, to general sales manager, 
Lyon Metal Products 
of shelving, lockers, 
age equipment 


and cabinets and files. 


Dr. Aaron L. Andrews . . from feed prod- 
ucts manager to assistant general man- 
ager, new product development and plan- 
ning, Hess & Clark Div., Vick Chemical 
Co., Ashland, O. The division makes 
animal health and feed medication prod- 
ucts. He is succeeded by B. L, Earhart, 

Continued on page 146 


coat MINING 


presents 
latest news of 
entire 
coal industry 


Whether you produce products for 
deep or strip mining, your sales 
message will reach more men who 
plan, specify and buy... when you 
advertise in Coal Mining. 


Each issue is eagerly read for the 
latest news about methods, equip- 
ment and personnel. And, since 
1944, Coal Mining’s vigorous cam- 
paign for further automation has 
won enthusiastic endorsements of 
top officials in bituminous and an- 
thracite. 


To reach men who buy, advertise 
in Coal Mining. AA.9723 


COAL MINING 


4575 Country Club Drive © Pittsburgh 36, Pa 


Serving the coal industry since 1898 
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Buyers }Purchasing Digest 


creates buyer enthusiasm! 








10,604 INQUIRIES 
PER BPD ISSUE 





























Buyers Purchasing Digest 
is edited to present product 
news in capsule form... 
meet the needs of today’s 
busy industrial buyers. Suc- 
cess of this editorial treat- 
ment isshown by theaverage 
month’s inquiry production 
which totals 10,604 


Other figures that stress 
the impact of BPD are: 


53% take BPD homewhere 
they can read it carefully 
without interruption. 


2 hours, 17 minutes read- 
ing time per issue means your 
advertisement is carefully 
read. All ads receive good 
positions . . . are seen and 
acted upon. 

Advertise in Buyers Pur- 
chasing Digest. Lowest rate 
per thousand of any indus- 
trial publication directed 
100% at buying influences. 


AA-7745 


See SRDS Class 69 or 7OA. 


The only monthly product news 
service for industrial buyers. 
No special issues. 


UYERS 
URCHASING 


13233 Euclid Avenue 
Cleveland 12, Ohio 
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Advertiser changes. . 
Continued from p. 145 


formerly sales training manager. Also, 
John W. James, from assistant advertis- 
ing manager to feed products ad man- 


ager. 


Robert Krepps . . from sales manager tc 
manager, marine and military sales, Deni- 
son Engineering Div., American Brake 
Shoe Co., Columbus, O. He is succeeded 
by William J. Pelich, former account ex- 
ecutive and group head at Griswold- 
Eshleman. Also, William A. Alexander, 
from advertising staff to assistant adver- 
tising manager. 


Dalton Young .. from special representa 
t t 


Young Buell 


Victor P. Buell . . 


m marketing division 


. to marketing vice- 


fro 
J C- 
Co 


manager, Hoover 


president, Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., 


Minneapolis, Minn., chemicals pr 


Agency changes. . 


Denham & Co. . . Detroit, appointed agen- 
cy for the American Foundrymens Society, 


cep aan 
Des Plaines, IIl. 


Henry J. Newbauer . . from advertising 


and sales promotion manager, Foster 
Grant Co., Leominster, Mass., to associate 
account executive, Fuller & Smith & Ross, 
Pittsburgh. 


Lee Ramsdell & Co... 


pointed agency for Vale Chemical 


Philadelphia, ap- 


Kreicker & Meloan . . C! 


agency for Illinois 


Ellis Advertising . . of Chatham, 
appointed agency for Bzura Chemi- 


T 


Keyport, N. manufacturer of 


ic cid 
acias. 


Don Kemper Co. . . appointed agency for 


Tamms Industries, Chicago, manufac- 
turers of paints, pigments and floor un- 


derlayments. 


Bayless-Kerr Co. . . appointed to handle 
business paper advertising and sales pro- 
motion for R. D. Werner Co., Greenville, 
Pa., producer of aluminum and stainless 


steel extrusions. 


Industrial Advertising Agency, Ltd. . . has 
j 385 Madison Ave., Toronto, 


Gerald P. Smirl . . from Hoffman, York, 

Paulson & Gerlach, Milwaukee, to assist- 

the president, Ken Seitz & Associ 
Milwaukee. 

- appointed advertis- 


Burner Cc 


The Michener Co. . 
ing counsel to National Airoil 
Pa., manufacturer f oil 


and furnace equipment. 


- appointed to handle 
1 for Mont- 


chemical] 


Joseph J. Lane . . from J 

to a int executive, Ketchum, MacLeod & 

xrove, New Y Y 

Gene M. Lightfoot . . from Fuller & Smith 
Ross, to Lennen & Newell, New York, 


as account executive on Reynolds 


Catherine Jackson . from space buyer 


head of print media dept., Hicks & 


Robert Brenneman . . from traffic coordi- 
nator to manager of advertising research, 


Fuller & Smith & Ross, Pittsburgh. 


Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove .. has re- 
jned the account of Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, effective March 31. 
The agency “increasing account 
conflicts’ as reason for action. 
Leeds Advertising . . appointed agency 
for Firedoor Corp. of America, New York, 
N. Y., manufacturers of metal doors and 


frames. 


Molesworth Associates . . New York, ap- 


pointed agency for Vitro Chemical Co. 


Edward Schaar Associates . . has moved 


1199 $s 


122 S. Robertson Blvd., Los Angeles, 


Carl W. Harris . 
1ger, Adams & Keyes, to senior account 
supervisor, Buckley & Gotsch, Chicago. 


. from midwestern man- 


G. M. Basford Co. . . has moved its 





Cleveland office to 1405 E. Sixth St. 
Stephen C. Scott . 
public relations manager, Hydro-Aire Co., 
to account executive, West Associates, 


- from advertising and 


Les Angeles, Cal. 


Craig & Webster . . Lubbock, Texas, has 
changed its name to Webster/Harris/ 


Welborn. 


Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn . . ap 
pointed agency for Houdaille Industries, 
Buffalo, N. Y., manufacturer of automo- 
tive components, machine tools and a 
wide variety of other industrial products. 


Marwel Advertising . . has been ap 
pointed agency for Ednalite Optical Co., 
Peekskill, N. Y., maker of industrial, mili- 
tary, professional and amateur photograph- 
> equipment. 


Albert Frank-Guenther Law . 
to handle all advertising for Farrell Lines 


+ appointed 


New York, ocean-shipping line. 


Fred L. Shaw . 


Inc., to staff of La Rue, Cl 


. from Richardson-Shaw, 
eveland, Inc., 


Cleveland, O. 


Faber Advertising 
pointed agency for Monite 
Glue Co., Minneapolis. 


Bernard Cooper Advertising . . New York, 
appointed agency for the Bilco Co., New 
Haven, Conn., manufacturer of basement 
joors and door stringers. 


Barkus & Kaplan Advertising . . appointed 
agency for the Penn Ventilator Co., Phila- 
delphia manufacturer of roof ventilators. 
Barkus & Kaplan have moved to the West- 
ern Saving Fund Bldg., Philadelphia. 
Kenneth H. Bofinger . . has been named 
account manager at Arndt, Preston, Chap- 
in, Lamb & Keen, Philadelphia. Also, a 
new account for the agency is Indiana 
Div., Robertshaw-Fulton Controls Co., man- 
ufacturer of temperature control products. 


Kennedy-Hannaford Advertising . . has 
moved to 1706 Broadway, Oakland, Cal. 


Charles H. Palm & Co. . . Bloomfield Conn. 
appointed agency for Barret Chemical 
Products Co., Shelton, Conn., manufacturer 
of plating solutions and equipment. 


The Jordan Co. . . Los Angeles, appointed 
agency for Chemical Contour Corp., Gar- 
dena, Cal., supplier of chemical milling 


services. 


Noyes & Co. . . Providence R.I., named 
agency for the Flexible Tubing Corp., Guil- 
ford, Conn. 


JOURNAL 





1% 


OF THE READERS 


OF ANNUALLY RENEW 
THEIR AMERICAN 


THE AMERICAN 
CONCRETE 
INSTITUTE 


CONCRETE INSTITUTE 
JOURNAL MEMBERSHIP 


65% 


OF THE READERS 
SPECIFY, AUTHORIZE OR 


CONCRETE 








x RECOMMEND TOOLS, 
MATERIALS AND SERVICES 


USED IN THE CONCRETE 


FIELD. 


A SOUND 
INVESTMENT 


Write today for full information 


BOX 4754 REDFORD STATION 
DETROIT 19, MICHIGAN 














Heres the answer! 
A FULL-SIZE EXHIBIT THAT FITS ANY STATION WAGON 








SPACEMASTER UNI-FLEX~ 


Durably constructed for many years of hard use. 

Brilliantly lighted with a translucent sign header. 

Adjustable to booth size from six feet (6') to 
ten feet (10’) 

Comes with two light weight fibre cases for 


easy handling. Weighs less than 250 Ibs. 
SEND FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION, TODAY! 


BRE Diplaymasters, INC. 
es <” DEPT. 27 127 WASHINGTON AVENUE NORTH 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Only 


“TRAVELER” 


$43 9.60 
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modern 


castings 





echnical 





uthority _ 


of the M etal Castings Field 





dry work. 


SERVING A 
$6,000,000,000 
ANNUAL CASTINGS 
MARKET 


their plants should buy. 


supplies . . . services. 


Issues... 





Published since July, 1938, reader accept- 
ance of MODERN CASTINGS has been 
earned through consistently supplying the 
practical foundryman with the kind of in- 
formation he needs in his every-day foun- 


MODERN CASTINGS reaches all of 
the more than 6,000 foundries in the 
United States and Canada, plus lead- 
ing international foundries. These 
castings producers constitute an inde- 
pendent mass-production industry .. . 
entirely separate and distinct from any 
other industrial market. 


It is to the producers of these castings that MODERN CASTINGS cir- 
culates with waste-free penetration to an influential buying team... 
managerial, technical, production personnel . . . the men who say what 


MODERN CASTINGS offers you broad up-to-date coverage of the indus- 
try’s major interests and developments . . . 
industry’s own organization and activities. It’s the ideal addition to your 
sales program for year-around moyement of foundry equipment... . 


continuous reporting of the 


Be sure your campaign covers the important Convention 
at no increase over regular rates. 


@ modern castings 


Official Publication of the American Foundrymen’s Society 
GOLF & WOLF ROADS @© DES PLAINES, ILLINOIS 











If you wish to reach the 


coal trade use 


NEW YORK 
Whitehall Bidg. 


CHICAGO 
Manhattan Bidg. 


for over 75 years the leading 
journal of the coal industry 
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CONVENTION 
TENSION ? 


From your initial telephone call to the final 
round of applause, the staff of Jack Morton 
Productions will handle every planning and pro- 
duction detail for your convention or sales 
meeting program. Specialists in tasteful enter- 
tainment programs, JMP is retained by clients 
year after year because of the Jack Morton care 
for details and skillful tailoring of programs to 
specific audiences. We have facilities and a 
knowledge of local conditions wherever you 
plan to hold your program. 


JACK MORTON PRODUCTIONS 


NEW YORK « CHICAGO « DETROIT » HOLLYWOOD 
MIAMI * DALLAS * WASHINGTON « DENVER 











| 


| 


| 





DON’T CLIMB THAT POLE . . 





Sample saves 
trip up a 
telegraph pole 


® Preformed Line Products Co., 
Cleveland manufacturer of com- 
munications equipment, can’t send 
prospects up a telephone pole to ex- 
amine its preformed communica- 
tions tie. The company, however, 
accomplished the next best thing 
when sales promotion manager Gor- 
don C. Higginbotham developed a 
sales kit which serves as both sam- 
ple and demonstration unit. 

Prospects, in this case, are tele- 
phone company engineers, and when 
the engineer opens the Preformed 
Line Products kit he sees exactly 
what he would see if he climbed a 
telephone pole and examined the 
assembly. 

The kit contains a complete as- 
sembly including glass insulator and 
looped line wire. The prospect can 
remove the unit from the kit and re- 
assemble it to demonstrate to him- 
self the speed and ease of applica- 
tion. (A selling point is that no tools 
are required; the application can be 
accomplished completely by hand.) 
In case he wants to apply and test 
additional samples on his own sys- 
tem, six of them are included as ex- 
tras in the kit. A booklet of instruc- 
tions completes the package. 

The kit is used to answer adver- 
tising inquiries. 


Do-it-yourself Wire looped around 
glass insulator is focal point of Pre- 
formed Line Products’ sales kit. With aid 
of accompanying instructions, engineer 
can reassemble unit to demonstrate ease 
with which same operation is accom- 
plished at top of telephone pole. 








17-21 .. National Association of Home Build- 
ers show, Coliseum, Chicago. 


18-20 ..Ontario Hotel Association, hotel 
show, Royal York Hotel, Toronto, 
Canada. 


18-21.. American Road Builders Associa- 
tion show, Netherland-Plaza, Cin- 
cinnati. 


19-21..Northwest Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion show, Auditorium, Minneap- 
olis. 


25-27... Northwest Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
Hilton, 


sociation show, Statler 


New York. 


25-28.. Plant maintenance and engineer- 
ing show, Convention Hall, Phila- 
delphia. 


29- 7..Texas ranch and farm show, Ex- 
hibit Building, Fort Worth. 


30- 3.. National automobile dealers equip- 
ment exhibition, Shoreham, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


February 


1- 4..Southwest heating and air condi- 
tioning exposition, Memorial Audi- 
torium, Dallas, Tex. 


5- 7..Home Improvement Products Show, 
Navy Pier, Chicago. 


7- 9..Memphis ‘cotton states” gift, jewel- 
ry and stationery show, Peabody 
Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. 


7-10 .. Chicago Dental Society show, Con- 
rad Hilton, Chicago. 


8-10..National congress of operating 
room nurses, Statler Hotel, New 
York. 


Association of 
show, 


10-11..Lumber Dealers 
Western 
Penn-Sheraton, Pittsburgh. 


Pennsylvania 


March 


6- 9..5th National Electric Industries 
Show, Coliseum, New York. 


--Illinois Petroleum Marketers As- 
sociation, products and equipment 
show, Morrison Hotel, Chicago. 


Biennial Electrical Industry Show, 
Lighting Exposition and Confer- 
ence, Shrine Exposition Hall, Los 
Angeles. 


- American Management Associa- 
tion’s 29th National Packaging Ex 
position, Convention Hall, Atlantic 


City. 


ASTE tool show and annual con- 
vention, Detroit. 


American Welding Society's 4lst 
Annual Meeting and Welding Ex- 


position, Los Angeles 


25th Annual International Distribu- 
tion Congress and Business Aids 
Show, Statler-Hilton Hotel, Buffalo, 
N.Y. 


American Textile Machinery Ex- 
position, the Auditorium, Atlantic 
City, N.J. 


- Material Handling Institute’s New 
England Show, Commonwealth 


Armory, Boston, Mass. 


July 


10-15..FGJA Annual Meeting and Exhibit, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 


September 
6-16... Production Engineering Show, 
Navy Pier, Chicago. 
October 


3- 7..American Textile Machinery Ex- 
position, Textile Hall, Greenville, 


S.C. 


17-21... National Metal Exposition and Con- 
gress, Trade and Convention Cen- 
ter, Philadelphia. 











NEW EDITION of 
“ EXHIBITORS’ 


where to find it 


CHICAGO 
GUIDE” 


FREE for the asking! 


WRITE OR USE COUPON BELOW 


This handy pocket guide will save 
you time and effort...make your 
Chicago visit more pleasant and 
profitable. It contains a map of the 
center of the city, addresses and 
phone numbers of hotels, restaurants, 
churches, railroad stations, airline 
ticket offices, etc.... 


PLUS—sources of supply for emer- 
gency and special exhibit needs. 


PUBLISHED AS A PUBLIC SERVICE BY 


eneral 


exhibits 
& displays 


ine. 


2100 NORTH RACINE AVENUE, 
CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 


EAstgate 7-0100 
@eeeeeenseeeeeeeeeeeeees 


GENERAL EXHIBITS AND DISPLAYS, INC. 
2100 N. Racine Ave., Dept. A, Chicago 14, Ill. 


Please send free___ copies of CHICAGO GUIDE 


Name 





Firm Name 





Address 
City State. 
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You might call it m 
Group Insurance 
to sell the Construction Market 


The leading regional construction maga- 
zines are associated* to cover any and 
all sections of the U. S. A. This is your 


insurance of concentrated circulation 
without duplication or waste! 


CONSTRUCTION NEWS concentrates 
on the great booming area of Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, and 
Western Tennessee. 


You can reach more than 7500 leading 
contractors, architects, engineers, public 
officials (concerned with public construc- 
tion), distributors, etc. by using THE 
PUBLIC WORKS ISSUE, published 
every other Wednesday. There is EAGER 
READERSHIP because this book con- 
tains local news that interests their 
pocketbooks. Send for list of advertisers 
who have used CONSTRUCTION 
NEWS for many years. 


Construction News 


*An Associated Construction Publication 
Little Rock, Arkansas 





What do you know about 
a cotton gins and 
oilseed processing mills? 


THIS IS A MARKET 

that covers all cotton areas from California 
to the Carolinas, plus the Midwestern Soybean 
Belt. 


THIS IS A FIELD 

that represents a huge potential market for 
Industrial Machinery © Farm Machinery ¢ 
Power Units © Processing Equipment ° 
Materials Handling and Transmission Machin- 
ery © Solvents ¢ Bags © Insecticides 
e Scales e Lubricants and hundreds of 
other industrial items. 


HOW MANY PLANTS? 

In round numbers—7,000, which includes 
cotton gins; cottonseed, soybean, peanut, 
flaxseed and other oilseed processing mills. 


COVERAGE? 

“The Press” has served this market since 
1899, and offers you complete coverage, with 
a solid reader acceptance based on 60 years 
of accurate, responsible reporting. 


Write for cireulation figures, rates, and 
brochures giving additional market data. 


The Cotton Gin and 
Oil Mill Press 


3116 Commerce Street 
Dallas, Texas 
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Agency changes.. 
Continued from p. 147 


E. R. Pickut . . from assistant public rela- 
tions director to media director, Norman 
Malone Associates, Akron, O., agency. H. 
E. Bruner, former media director, has been 
named an account executive for Malone. 


Donald L. Arends Advertising . . La 
Grange, Ill. appointed agency for the 
Richardson Co., Melrose Park, Ill. plastic 
manufacturer. 


Biddle Co. . . Bloomington, IIl., has made 
the following additions to its Chicago of- 
fice staff: Tim Morrow as vice-president 
and supervising director, formerly vice- 
president of MacFarland, Aveyard & Co.; 
Alfred Stone as vice-president and man- 
ager of the Chicago office, formerly vice- 
president, Henri, Hurst & McDonald; Dean 
Bacon from Henri, Hurst & McDonald, ac- 
count executive; Velma Dickerhoff from 
Henri, Hurst & McDonald, assistant to Mr. 
Stone; Hays Smith from Holtzman-Kain 
Advertising, copy director. New Accounts 
for Biddle include Coralware Manufactur- 
ing Co., Chicago, makers of porcelain steel 
plumbing ware, and Pioneer Service & En- 
gineering Co., Chicago, consultants. Biddle 
is moving its Chicago office to 212 E. On- 
tario St. 


Fuller & Smith & Ross 
nounces the following appointments on its 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. account staff: 
George A. Welch, account supervisor, Ap- 
paratus Div.; James C. Woodson, account 
supervisor, General Products Div., and A. 
C. Thompson, supervisor of the account's 


- - Pittsburgh, an- 


creative unit. Mr. Welch formerly was ad- 
vertising manager for power equipment 
programs, General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y.; Mr. Woodson was manager of 
marketing and sales promotion for a New 
York industrial company, and Mr. Thomp- 
son formerly was an F&S&R account exec: 
utive. F&S&R has also been named as 
agency for Raytheon Co. Semiconductor 
Division. 

Healy Advertising Agency . . Montclair, 
N. J., appointed to handle trade paper 
advertising, direct mail and publicity for 
Taurus Corp., Lambertville, N. J., manu- 
facturer of insulated terminals and 
punched card sensors. 


Fuller & Smith & Ross . . has acquired by 
merger the Stromberger, La Vene, Mc- 
Kenzie agency, Los Angeles. T. L. Strom- 
berger, president of the Los Angeles agen- 
cy has been appointed a senior vice-presi- 
dent of F&S&R. 


Waldie & Briggs . . Chicago, named agen- 
cy for Pullman Standard and for Ingersoll 
Milling Machine Co., Rockford, Ill. 





QUANTITY 


Photos Sell 


They couldn’t send sample Bulls, so 
they sent glossy photos. If you can’t 
send your product, send a photo. 


GLOSSY 
*PHOTOS 


QUANTITY Photos will sell for you, 
because they are QUALITY photos. 
8 x 10 GLOSSY PHOTO PRICE LIST 
Number | 12 | 25 | 50 | 100 
Price ea. | 20c | 15¢ | 12¢ | 9% 
Write for complete Price Catalog 


QUANTITY PHOTO CO. 


119 W. Hubbard St. © Chicago 10, lil. 








there’s money to be made 


MUNICIPAL MARKET! 


In case you haven't heard, the Municipal 
Market is 35 BILLION DOLLARS BIG! And the one 
magazine aimed directly at the buyers and 
planners for more than 6,000 U. S. communities 
with wy of 1,200 or over, is MAYOR AND 
MANAGER. Read by 7,683 (BPA) executives, MAYOR 
AND MANAGER is the ideal setting for your 
“municipal product.” 

And, did = know that police executives annu- 
ally spend TWO AND ONE HALF BILLION DOLLARS 
for police equipment and supplies? To reach and 
sell 7,415 (BPA) chiefs costs less than 24¢ a 
contact in LAW AND ORDER. The total average 
circulation of 12,834 (BPA) makes LAW AND 
ORDER the most widely read police publication 


in America! NB P 


For details, write or contact: 


MAYOR and MANAGER 
LAW and ORDER 


72 W. 45th St + New York 36, N.Y. » MU 2-6606 




















marketing 
research 


WILLIAMS SAYS 





Creative market man 
must help determine 
sales manpower 


= “The marketing man’s job can 
be—should be—a creative one. The 
subject of determining sales man- 
power requirements is a good ex- 
ample of such a creative demand,” 
asserted Robert L. Williams in a 
talk before the industrial section of 
the Chicago chapter of the American 
Marketing Association. 

Mr. Williams, of Williams, Hoe- 
ber, Fox & Senderling, Chicago, 
management consultants, aimed his 
talk at marketing research people, 
putting on their shoulders “the 
problem of determining the level of 
sales manpower necessary to satis- 
factorily cover a company’s mar- 
ket.” 

“The responsibility is threefold,” 
he said. 


> First, is the recognition of the ex- 
istence of the problem. His obser- 
vations showed a tremendous inci- 
dence of too little sales manpower, 
Mr. Williams said. Market research 
people must see the functions of an 
increased sales force in: filling 
present needs; growing with the 
upward cyclical trend; planning for 
the long term economic growth. 


> Second, is recognition of the com- 
plex character of the manpower 
problem. Mr. Williams enumerated 
ten factors which directly or indi- 
rectly affect the solution. 


1. Top management policy—Man- 
agement may wish a company ‘to 
become national or international in 
scope, while other companies may 
choose to remain regional. 


2. Channels of distribution— 
Changing or adding to these chan- 
nels may substantially change the 
content of field representatives’ jobs. 


3. Specialists vs. general salesmen— 
Switching from one plan to another 
may have quite an effect on the 
number of salesmen needed. 


4. Organizational resources—Ex- 
pansion in volume and scope make 
demands on a company’s organiza- 
tion. 


5S. Capital resources—Expansion is 
affected by present capital and 
sources of future capital. 


6. Alternate investment opportuni- 
ties—Profit increases from expan- 
sion must be weighed against pos- 
sible profits resulting from invest- 
ment of the same capital in other 
directions. 


7. Alternate improvement oppor- 
tunities—Volume, profits and com- 
petitive position may be improved 
through increasing the effective- 
ness of the sales force, where pos- 
sible, rather than through expan- 
sion. 


8. Territorial aspects—Added man- 
power, with resultant cutting of 
sales territories may have a de- 
moralizing effect on salesmen, which 
must be minimized. 


9. Location of manpower problem— 
Distributors’ territorial manpower 
may be the factor rather than the 
company’s own sales force. 


10. Market saturation—Considera- 
tion must be given to planning the 
point at which saturation will be 
reached, and not over-stepped. 


> Third major area of responsibility 
is gaining management’s acceptance 
of well founded programs. This does 
not mean going out of channels to 
do so, but, Mr. Williams said, “We 
have a responsibility to go beyond 
our specified duties, if necessary. 
Sales management doesn’t always 
ask marketing people to work on 
the sales manpower problem. 

“Marketing men have a respon- 
sibility to be creative and con- 
scientious about improving their 
persuasive powers. In those cases 
where they have faced resistance 
to the help and recommendations 
they offer, they could well go more 
than half way in improving their 
communications and _ cooperation 
with sales and general manage- 
ment.” 


Survey defines R&D functions, 
shows influence on buying 


8 How influential are research and 
development departments and de- 
sign and engineering departments 
in the purchase of industrial prod- 
ucts? 

According to a poll of top man- 
agement men, R&D people specify 
sources for 29% of new product 
components, and 15.4% of product 
improvement components. D&E men 
select sources for 47% of new prod- 
uct components and 56.6% of prod- 
uct-improvement components. 

The management men polled de- 
fined the different departments as 
follows: R&D, generally a central- 
ized division, is concerned with new 
products from the idea stage into 
the prototype. D&E is concerned 
with product improvement from 
prototype into production, and tends 
to be less centralized. 

R&D, outnumbered about four to 
one by D&E people, is shown to 
exert a proportionately higher in- 
fluence on buying, according to the 
preliminary report on the study. 
Jonathan Burns & Associates, Chi- 
cago, conducted the study for Re- 
search/Development, Chicago. 


New edition of ‘American School 
& University’ announced 


= “American School & University,” 
an annual devoted to the design, 
construction, equipment, utilization 
and maintenance of educational 
buildings and grounds, is now avail- 
able from Buttenheim Publishing 
Corp., 470 Park Ave., New York, at 
$10. 

This 31st edition contains original 
research and articles, as well as 
several hundred catalog reference 
pages. 


Introduce buyers guide for 
castings producers 


= A comprehensive Buyers Direc- 
tory has been published by the 
American Foundrymen’s Society, 
Golf & Wolf Rds., Des Plaines, Il. 
Dealing with the purchasing needs 
of metal castings producers, the 
guide classifies all sources of sup- 
ply materials, equipment, supplies 
and services. Priced at $10, the book 
will be issued every two years. # 
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Another Chtilie 


SALES STIMULATOR 





All of these marketing helps are 
available free. To get them, just 
circle the numbers of the items you 
want on the reply card on the insert 
facing this page, and drop the card 
in the mail. Industrial Marketing 
will pass your requests on to the 
publisher or supplier who offers the 

Selectors By simply pushing the slide or turning ee. 

the disk of a Graphic Selector your 
j j j i customers can make an intelligent 
to simplify buying action selection from jenn cemuiisd ioe |; lol on Readers’ Serv 


of products. For example, the Graphic Study pana =a os 
Selector illustrated gives coded order numbers for | material handling equipment 


¢ 5,280,000 combinations of standard valve components. 
Job titles nd job responsibilities of 
FREE SAMPLES: A note on your company letterhead sersons in industry who ‘influence the 


CALCULATOR will bring you sample Graphic Selectors and full information ie , vere fa : 
i : pur f material handling, packaging, 
COMPANY on how to harness their sales power. : 


633 Plymouth Court, Chicago 5, Illinois » 525 E. 81st Street, New York 28, N.Y, 


are contained in 
this mc analysis prepared by Ma- 
terial Handling Engineer, 812 Huron Rad., 





Clevelan 


motion pictures | THE TEXTILE TEAM 2.228 223.8. 
—~ + ~ ~ purchased, with data grouped accordin: 
SLI DE I ILMS IN LATIN AMERICA | to SIC classifications. 


Putting ideas across is a science. SP /Circle on Readers’ 
Evolving them is an art. It takes Public heetiog and housing 
both to assure measurable results. : % market in Canada is analyzed 


e ‘ Statistics on the number of hotels, mo- 
— tels, hospitals and restaurants, as well as 
Write for our booklet PH “8 sales, food costs, and maintenance ex- 
““How Much Should = | penditures are contained in this 24-page 
Fil Cost?” | report released by Canadian Hotel Review 
a Film Cost: | & Restaurant, 481 University Ave., To 
" Textiles Panamericanos ronto 2, Canada. 
| ¢ 
EEAEGES 


Included is an analysis of the buying 


cee | t0 all mills monthly | onal bey geographical distribution of 
PATTISON since 194] 


NJ cm Circle c " Servi arc 
IN <é>. 103/Circle on Readers Service Card 


Eo Plumbing-heating market 
SOUND BUSINESS FILMS | : | surveyed on copper tube use 

Cop water W > 
15 East Bethune Avenue Persist ae gibi 
Detroit 2, Michigan istics in the plumbing-heating market are 
detailed in this 34-page report released 


° det 
| by The Journal of Plumbing, Heating & 
The Talbott Tower ~ i ioni Tar- 


Air Conditioning, 92 Martling Ave., 


Dayton 2, Ohi ill | town, N. Y. 
— sil t0 all ml S annua y porn included is information on con- 


| PANAMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., INC. | ("ccc Duyins Mablis, brand spectice: 
570- 7th AVENUE. NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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oek-Va.4-sehelon 


* Send for these free selling tools 


104/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Heavy construction contractors 
analyzed as equipment market 


Heavy. construction contractors’ equip- 
ment inventories and volume of contracts 
plus the aggregate size of the heavy con- 
struction equipment market are outlined in 
this 34-page booklet prepared by Construc- 
tion Methods & Equipment, 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York. 

Also included are daia on contractors’ 
investments in machinery, with figures 
grouped by company size. 


105/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Foreign metalworking market 
reviewed in survey 


Expansion plans of metalworking plants 
in 46 foreign countries are analyzed in 
this 16-page brochure published by In- 
dustrial World, 386 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16. 

Included are surveys of specific pro- 
duction equipment owned, expected equip- 
ment purchases from the United States in 
the next two years and types of equip- 
ment needed for plant expansion. 


106/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Engineering materials market 
defined in analytical report 


Buying influences affecting engineering 
materidls purchases are listed by job title 
and industry, and are graphically  illus- 
trated in this 12-page folder released by 
Materials in Design Engineering, 430 Park 
Ave., New York 22. 

Based on a study conducted by an in- 
dependent market research organization, 
the folder also contains a comprehensive 
editorial analysis of the publication, 


107/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Industrial potential of 
Saskatchewan analyzed 


Market data on the Canadian province 
of Saskatchewan, including statistics on 


> 
a 





Use these return cards 
for your copy of material 
mentioned on these pages. 


senting a different solution to an exhibit 

problem, are contained in this eight-page 

communications, are presented in~ this folder produced by Gardner, Robinson, 

study. Stierheim & Weis, 5875 Centre Ave., Pitts- 

Released by Trade & Commerce In burgh. 

Western Canada, 365 Bannatyne Ave., Exhibits illustrated range from. small 

Winnipeg 2, Manitoba, the report also groupings on modular panel back-walls to 

lists “major construction projects under large multicomponent units. 

way and projects proposed, together with 

statistics on 17 key market centers in the 109/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 

provinee. Plastics market potential 
highlighted in data file 

9 pty on Rae — oe? A market and media file outlining and 

Varied trade show exhibits Nii 

. P evaluating the plastics field has been re 

illustrated in folder leased by Modern Plastics, 575 Madison 


Illustrations of 14 exhibits, each repre- Ave., New York 22. 
Continued on next page 


its area, people, government, -transporta- 
tion, production, business activity, and 


‘ 


Readers’ Service Dept. 
601 * Please print or type information belew 


Please send me the following 
research and media data... NAME 


101 102 103° 104 
105 106 107 108 


109 110 lll 112 
113 «114 116 jg PRODUCTS SOLD 








TITLE 











COMPANY 











ADDRESS 





CITY & ZONE 


*Note inquiries for items listed not 
serviced beyond April 15, 1960 


Postage No 
Wiil be Paid Pasig Cusp 


Neeessary 
by If Mafled in the 
Addressee United States 





BUSINESS REPLY CARD 
First Class Permit No. 95, Sec. 34.9 P. L. & R. Chioage, Ill. 











Readers’ Service Dept. 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
200 Bast Illinois St., Chicage 11, TL 


UA 





Readers’ Service Dept. 


MARKETING AIDS ee 111/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
P : Metalworking spending trends 
continued from previous page contained in survey report 


Capital appropriation trends for the 
The file also contains information on metalworking industry are charted in this 
the publication's editorial policies, circula- eight-page report of a survey conducted 
tion and readership, by th ional Industrial Conference 
Board for Iron Age, Chestnut’& 56th Sts 
Philadelphia 39. 
110/Circle on Readers’ Service Card Statistics on capital 
Advertising performance cited jrouped by SIC codes 


in report on award winners priations per worker 

Award-winning advertising campaigns 
are detailed in a booklet published by 
Putman Publishing Co., 111 E. Delaware 
Place, Chicago, sponsor of the biennial 


112/Circle on Readers’ Service 
Classified mailing lists 


: offered for metalworking 
Putman Awards competition. 


Summaries on each winner include: Lists of metalworking plants, grouped 
specific sales problems and objectives; into state and regional classifications, are 
job assigned to advertising; the ad pro- available for direct mail use from Indus- 


Mevers 


Dw’ 


gram and how it was used; what was trial Machinery News, 16239 
done by the sales department; and, docu- Detroit 35. 
mentary evidence of results. 


If Maiied in the 
United States 





BUSINESS REPLY CARD 
First Class Permit No. 95, Sec. 34.9 P. L. & R. Chicago, III. 











Readers’ Service Dept. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
200 East Illinois St., Chicago 11, Hl. 


* Please print or type information below 


601 


Please send me the following 


research and media data... 


101 





2-20. 108" 





105 


106 107 108 Tle 





109 





110 111 112 § COMPANY 





113 





114 116 B propucts soup 








ADDRESS 





CITY & ZONE 


*Note inquiries for items listed not 
serviced beyond April 15, 1960 


113/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Closed circuit tv handbook 
includes tips on cost and use 


sts and a checklist of when and 

slosed-circuit tv are con- 

ed in this 12-page illustrated -hand- 

ok produced by Giantview Television 
Network, 440 Park Ave., New York. 

Yost details cover items in program 

ind line and loop 

f projection 


114/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Area study of homebuilding 
charts trends among builders 


Home builders and other professionals 
the Dayton, O., housing industry pro- 
rided the data and facts included in this 
blished by House & Home, Time 

& Life Building, New York. 
Interviews with builders, lenders, archi- 
realtors and suppliers provided data 
f construction, sales sources 


sollateral activities of builders. 


115/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


Portable display unit 
described in folder 


irpose dis 

uly illustrated 

nd described in this folder prepared by 
Ivel Construction Corp., 53rd St. & Ist 


rv 
N. Y. 


A Brooklyn 32 
ae ee 
ises are included, as 


price 


116/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Chart shows U. S. business 
trends from 1835 to 1959 


Trends in plant and equipment expendi- 

ck averages, industrial produc 
] and wholesale 
} on this comprehensive 
iblished by VanSant Dugdale & 


18 East Fayette St., Baltimore 2. 


included is information on freight 
ransporiation, world trade and current 


sonomic indicators. 





4 
< 


Use these return cards 
for your copy of material 
mentioned on these pages. 





Agency changes. . 


continued from p. 150 


George Homer Martin Associates . . ap 
pointed agency for Preferred Coils, New- 
ark, N. J., 


wound coils. 


manufacturer of precision 


Edward N. Mayer, Jr. . . from vice-presi- 
dent McCann-Erickson and its sales pro- 
motion affiliate, Sales Communication, to 
vice-president and general manager for 
New York, Dickie-Raymond, Boston and 
New York direct mail and sales promo- 
tion agency. 

William J. Narup & Co. . . Chicago, ap 
pointed agency for Designers Metal Corp., 
Hammond, Ind., manufacturers of ex- 
panded metal. 


Conti Advertising . . Ridgewood, N. J., 
appointed agency for GB Electronics, pro- 
ducers of integrated antenna systems. 
Another new account for Conti is CBS 
Laboratories, New York. 


G. M. Basford Co. . . New York, ap- 
pointed agency for Chemicals & Plastics 
Div., Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. 
San Jose, Cal. 

sigs ae 


Force, Inc. . . Paterson, N. J., 


new offices on Veterans Place. 


has opened 


John H. Crawford . . from electronic engi 
neer-writer to assistant technical publica- 
tions director, S. Gunnar Myrbeck & Co., 
Quincy, Mass. 


Robert W. Robb . . from senior vice-presi 
dent and assistant to the president, to 
executive vice-president and 

ager of Reach, McClinton 

York 


Harris D. McKinney, Inc. . . Philadelphia 


appointed agency for Explosiv 


es Div., 
Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Harvey M. Epstein . . from publicity and 
advertising manager, Disogrin Industries, 
to accouni executive, Feeley Advertising 
Agency, New York. 


George Homer Martin Associates . . New- 
ark, N. J., appointed agency for Jettron 
Products, Hanover, N. J., manufacturer of 
electronic connecicrs. 


Keyes, Martin & Co. . . Springfield, N. J., 
appointed agency for Albert Klingelhofer 
Machine Tool Equipment Corp. 


M. W. Hartung & Associates . . New 
Holland, Pa., appointed agency for Harro- 
matic Corp., Shippensburg, Pa., manufac- 
turer of orchard mulchers. 


Mosher, Reimer & Williamson . . Denver, 
appointed agency for Scientific Radio 
Products, Loveland, Col., manufacturer of 
natural quartz crystals. 


Robert L. Swaney . . from sales manager, 
]. M. Obere, Inc., to staff of Rossi & Co., 
Detroit. 


Charles Bowes Advertising . . 
les, appointed agency for Military Elec- 
tronics Div., Motorola, Phoenix, Ariz. 


Los Ange- 


Ted Gravenson, Inc. . 
appointed agency for National Semicon- 


- Danbury, Conn. 


ductor Corp., manufacturer of transistors 
for military and industrial applications. 


The Jordan Co. . . Brentwood, Cal., ap- 
pointed agency for the Marador Corp., 
Los Angeles, manufacturer of catalog cov- 
ers, custom binders and magazine bind- 


ers. 


Merrill, McEnroe & Associates . . Chicago, 
appointed agency for Standard Car Truck 
Co., manufacturer of railway trucks and 


cushion tubes. 


Lou J. Wolter . . from account executive, 
J. D. Culea agency, La Grange, Ill., to ac- 
count executive, Donald L. Arends Ad- 


vertising, La Grange. 


W. R. Ceperly . . from Fuller & Smith & 
Ross to vice-president, creative services 
Waldie & Briggs 


Ceperly Wall 


Raymon M. Wall . . from account manager 
to vice-president and account supervisor 
Waldie & Briggs, Chicago. 


Hugh W. Johnston . . has joined Dudgeon 
Taylor & Bruske, Detroit, as manager, 
media and production. 


Pike & Becker . . New York, appointed 
agency for Efcon, Inc., manufacturer of 
electronic components. 


William Bridgham Associates . . appointed 
agency for Pawling Rubber Co., Pawling, 
N.Y., manufacturer of extruded rubber and 
plastics. 


Allman Co. . . Detroit, appointed agency 

for American Brakeblock Div., American 

Brake Shoe Co., Birmingham, Mich. 
Continued on page 156 





You Help Your 
Customers and 
Prospects Buy 


industrial executives 
read directory 
advertising when they 
are ready to buy 


Directory advertising gives the 
prospect information about your 
product at the critical time when 
he is ready to buy. 


The N. I. A. A. “Survey of In- 
dustrial Buying Practices”’ 
showed directories were Number 
One in making the original con- 
tact between buyer and seller. 
Directories help your advertising 
schedule produce these all-impor- 
tant “original contacts.” 


CONOVER-MAST PURCHASING 
DIRECTORY gives you the most in- 
dustrial circulation. It is the only 
general industrial directory that 
includes telephone numbers, na- 
tionwide, of companies selling to 
industry. Many manufacturers 
list distributors, or branch offices, 
to facilitate fast, local contact. 


Be sure your schedule includes 
this powerful business producer. 


Conover-Mast 
Purchasing Directory 


A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 
205 E. 42nd St. New York 17, N. Y. 
MU 9-3250 
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Problem: 


What type H-Frame 
Display to choose 
for your company? 


"Vv" PANEL? 








CANOPY? 
MANE 


=o 








STRAIGHT BACK? 


Solution: 


Offer these 
answers: 

Custom Styling 
Modular Design 
Versatile Lighting 
Cabinet Space 
Lighted Sign 
Quick Assembly 
Hanging Panels 








For more information send 
) for our new ‘‘Wizard’’ H-Frame 
catalog and spec sheets 


HAAS 
DISPLAY INC. 
3011 Third Ave. So. * Minneapolis, Minn. 





EVERYONE 


who sends out 


PUBLICITY 


should have 
these FREE 


BOOKLETS 


SEND TODAY! 


“BACON'S CLIPPINGS BENEFIT 
BUSINESS” tells how to benefit from 
our complete coverage of 3,500 busi- 
ness, farm and consumer magazines 
Shows how to keep tab on competi- 
tion’s advertising and publicity as 
well as your own placement. Also 
describes clippings for research. 
BOOKLET 59. 

Bacon system described in detail in 
“CLIPPINGS AND BUSINESS a story 
of growth’’. Tells how the bureau sys- 
tem functions, insures accurate re- 
sults. Shows how and why business 
requires specialized magazine clip- 
ping bureau. BOOKLET 80. 





PUBLICITY CHECKER 

with quarterly revisions 

Lists over 3,500 magazines in 

99 market groups. Coded to 

help you pinpoint publicity. 

100% up-to-date throughout year. 352 
pages, 6%" x 9%". Price $25.00 with 
revisions Feb., May, Aug. Order todcy. 








BACON’S CLIPPING BUREAU 
14 €. Jackson Blyd., Chicago 4, Illinois 
WAbash 22-8419 
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Agency changes .. 


continued from p. 155 


William Wallace . . from account execu- 
tive, Merrill McEnroe & Associates, to 
copy director, Robertson, Buckley & 
Gotsch, Chicago. 


Kudner Agency . . New York, has named 
Frederic J. Cowan, Leon A. Wortman, 
Robert M. Lehman and John R. Mazey as 
account executives for divisions of Syl- 
vania Electric Products. Mr. Cowan comes 
from Hazard Advertising, Mr. 
from Al Paul Lefton Co., 
Lehman and Mazey from Grey Advertis- 
ing Agency. 


Wortman 
and Messrs. 


Media changes. . 


Richard K. Helwig . . from regional ad- 
vertising manager, Airlift, 
manager for Air Travel, Air Traveler's 
Guide, and the North American, World 
Wide, and Quick Reference editions of 
Official Airline Guide—all published by 
American Aviation Publications, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


to advertising 


James W. Hess . . from sales staff, Ameri- 
can Girl and Parent's, to eastern adver- 
tising ASHRAE 
published by the American Society of 
Heating, Refrigerating and Air-Condition- 
ing Engineers, New York. Chris Dunkle & 
Associates . . Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco, named western advertising repre 
sentatives for ASHRAE 


representative, Journal, 


Journal 


Sam H. Patterson, Jr. . . from account 
MacLeod & Gr 


vertising, to research and sales promo- 


executive, Ketchum ove Ad- 
tion manager, Progressive Architecture, 
published by Reinhold Publishing Corp., 
New York. 


Art Material Trade News . . has moved 


from Chicago to 119 West 57th St., New 
York 19. 


Frank Wenter . . 
formerly vice-presi- 

dent, Clissold Pub- 
lishing Co., has 
formed a_ publish- 

ers’ representative 
organization, Frank 
Wenter & Co., at 

11681 San Vicente 

-——  Blvd., Suite 9A, Los 
~ Angeles 49, and the 
Western Merchandise Mart, San Francisco. 


Wenter 


Norman A. Olscn .. from sales con- 
sultant, Lassiter Corp., to editor, Consumer 


Packaging (formerly Packaging Parade), 


published by Haywood Publishing Co., 
Chicago. 


Denemark & Associates . . Los Angeles, 
named western advertising representative 
for Petroleum & Chemical Transporter, 
published by Petroleum Transportation 
Publishing Co., Washington, D. C. 


Ross I. Schram, Jr., . . from editor of sev- 
eral house organs published by U. S&S. 
Gypsum Co., 
lisher, Modern Passenger Transportation 
and School Bus Trends, published by 
Hitchcock Publishing Co., Wheaton, III. 


to editor and assistant pub- 


Austin G. Cragg . . advertising manager 
f Tool Engineer, also named sales direc- 
tor of that magazine, published by the 
7 


American Society of Tool 


troit, Mich. 


Engineers, De- 


William Olmsted . . from account execu- 
tive, Wade, Woodard & Whitman Agen- 
cy, to advertising staff, Conover-Mast Pur- 
chasing Directory, New York. He replaces 


Cornwall Miller, who has 


staff of Boating In 


joined the sales 


n 
E 


by Conover-Mast 


Otterson 


Jones Billian 
McGraw-Hill ~— Coco HM 
has appointed four regional vice-presi- 
dents and district managers. They are: 
John W. Otterson for the North Pacific 
ict, Knox Bourne for the South Pa- 
trict, Gordon L. Jones for the 
( i and Douglas C. Bil- 
Sons for the Southeast district. The former 


titles of the four men are, 


respectively: 
manager of the North Pacific division, 
manager of the South Pacific division, a 
member of the sales staff of the South 
manager of the 


Pacific division, and 


Southeast division. 


Sheldon Fitterer . . from sales staff, Elec- 
tronic Periodicals, to sales staff of Stanley 


Publishing Co., Chicago. 





DIRECT MAIL HAS BEEN OUR 
BUSINESS FOR OVER 30 YEARS 


Call Wabash 2-8655 for 
LETTER & MAILING 


Does It FASTER! 


You can count on Marie to handle your complete 
mailing — and be assured of prompt and ac- 
curate services. 

Work mailed for you or delivered to you. Marie 
has been handling all mailing details for a wide 
variety of clients for more than 30 years — 


Multigraphing * Fill-in on Multigraphed 
letters * Planographing * Addressing ° 
Mimeographing ¢* Printing * Addresso- 
graphing * Auto-typed letters. * Also 
Addressograph list and hand-list main- 
tenance. 

Call Wabash 2-8655 and Just Ask For Marie 


ae Liddle St te 


431 SoutTH DEARBORN STREET 
Cuicaco 5, IL. WABASH 2-8655 











Need Information? 


...0n industrial markets 


...0n industrial media 
...on what the industry buys, 


how it buys? 


You'll find it, plus a complete 
list of major sources for ad- 
ron irelalo] Mii ahael@astohitolaMmia Mm ial= 
Toth relate] Mm i-tohiela-\- Mme lalo MEto] (-13 
stories in Industrial Market- 
ing’s Market Data Book. New 
600-plus page volume for 
1959-60 is now out. 








Jerome D. Luntz . . from associate pub- 
lisher and chief editor to publisher and 
chief editor, Nucleonics, published by Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Co., New York. He 
succeeds James Girdwood, who has been 
publisher of both Nucleonics and Elec- 
tronics. Mr. Girdwood will continue as 
Electronics publisher. Also, Paul F. Cowie, 
from Atlantic district manager to sales 
manager of McGraw-Hill's American Ma- 
chinist. 


Crawford L. Elder, Jr. . . from Chicago 
sales staff to St. Louis regional sales man- 
ager, U. S. News & World Report, Wash- 
ington, D. C. He succeeds Noel E. Bradley. 
who has moved to the New York head- 
quarters. 


Management Magazines . . and its affil- 
iate, School Management Magazines, have 
moved to new advertising sales offices in 
the Illuminating Building, 55 Public 
Square, Cleveland. Alfred A. Spelbrink, 
formerly western advertising manager, is 
named Cleveland division manager. Alsc 
Management Methods has increased its 
circulation 75,000 from 
60,000. 


guarantee to 


Reuben H. Donnelley Corp. . . has moved 
its New York regional office to 466 Lex- 
ington Ave. 


Harry M. Dunn, Jr. . . from clerical serv- 
ices manager, circulation fulfillment de- 
partment, Meredith Publishing Co., to cir- 
culation fulfillment manager, Miller Pub- 
lishing Co., Minneapolis. 


Office Equipment & Methods . . published 
by Mclean-Hunter Publishing Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, announces the following rates, 
effective with the February, 1969, issue: 
Space one-time 6-times 12-times 
l-page $395 $355 $320 
2/3-page 336 302 272 
I/-page 221 201 183 


Anthony A. Alberte . . from editor, Tri- 
Town News, Hales Corners, Wis., to as- 
sociate editor, Diesel & Gas Engine Prog- 
ress, Milwaukee. 


Ralph Richardson . . from Detroit sales 
staff, Sports Illustrated, to New York State 
sales staff of Electronic Design, New York. 


Trent Cornell . . from Doyle Dane Bern- 
bach, to eastern sales staff of Food & 
Drug Packaging, published by Don Gus- 
sow Publications, New York. 


J. Barry McLaughlin . . 
American Exporter Publications, to dis- 
trict manager, Stanley Publishing Co., Chi- 
cago. He will cover Ohio, western Penn- 
sylvania, northeast Kentucky, and West 
Virginia. 


from sales staff, 





Check these 


EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 


in the 


Metal Finishing 


GUIDEBOOK 


mire cTroRY 

Finishing Plant Engineering, p. 17-129 
Mechanical Surface Preparation, 
p. 130-224 
Chemical Surface Preparation, 
p. 225-291 
Plating Solutions and Operating Data, 
p. 292-425 
Special Plating Procedures, p. 426-450 
Special Surface Treatments, p. 451-534 
Organic Finishing, p. 535-606 
Control - Analysis - Testing, p. 607-652 
Tables and Data Sheets, p. 653-667 
Directory of Suppliers and Manufac- 
turers by Product Classifications, 
p. 668-703 

@ 1426 Trade Names, p. 704-724 

@ Listing of Suppliers and Manufacturers 
with addresses, p. 725-733 


(Phone numbers will be listed in the 1961 edition) 

@ Technical Societies, p. 734 

@ Consultants, Testing Laboratories, p. 735 

@ Schools Offering Courses in Electro- 
plating, p. 736 

@ Comprehensive Index, p. 737-752 


WRITE NOW FOR SPACE RESERVATION 


POLICY ON LISTINGS 


Advertisers in the METAL 
FINISHING GUIDEBOOK 
DIRECTORY are entitled to 
unlimited free product list- 
ing. All firms having active 
trade names may list them, 
with no limit on numbers. 
Registration with U.S. Patent 
Office not necessary. Trade 
name subject to approval. 


metals and plastics 
publications, inc. 


381 Broadway, Westwood, New Jersey 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 
740 S. Western Ave., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 





WHERE PLATERS 
AND FINISHERS 
LOOK FOR INFORMATION 
METALS AND PLASTICS 
PUBLICATIONS, INC 
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Meet an IRE award 


winner for 1959: 
® 


'HRE REMEMBERS THE MAN 


for Service to his Government 


Backing up a great government such as ours 

is a large and dedicated group of men. 

Among such men is Jack W. Herbstreit, Chief 

of the Tropospheric Propagation Research Section, 
National Bureau of Standards. To him 

goes this year's Harry Diamond Memorial 

Award "for original research and 

leadership in radio-wave propagation." - 

IRE is happy to honor Mr. Herbstreit 

and all the other fine, outstanding men 


in government service. 


And behind the cold statistics of the 61,957 

net paid circulation Proceedings now 

enjoys, are 57,334 (ABC) professionally qualified 
men, plus 13,976 student members in 156 
Engineering Colleges, now awaiting your message 
in their own journal. If you buy space in the 
radio-electronics field, you should meet them. 


Preceedings ot the (Rt 


For a share in the present, and a stake in 
the future, make your product NEWS in 


Proceedings of the IRE 
The Institute of Radio Engineers 


Adv. Dept. 72 West 45th Street, New York 36, New York e MUrray Hill 2-6606 
Boston e Chicago e Minneapolis « San Francisco « Los Angeles 
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copy chasers 


Rockwell is Industrial 
Admoan-of-the-Year 


Copy Chasers pick a man who ‘‘believes so much in his advertising 


that he’s willing to put his name fo it.’’ You probably know this cam- 


paign already, but this article’s evaluation of the campaign may 


help you re-evaluate your own advertising. 


fey We get a bang out of writing 
this piece every month. Not that 
we're so smart—actually, we learn 
something out of every piece we 
do, because we had to do some 
thinking and evaluating. But we do 
believe in advertising and we do 
believe in the standards by which 
what we write is measured and we 
hope to communicate some of our 
belief—and excitement—to you. 

To find a champion of advertis- 
ing among a group that does not 
normally experience the excitement 
of creative expression is unusual. 
Managements believe a lot less in 
advertising than advertising people 
do (or should), and this is as it 
should be—it’s our job, as advertis- 
ing people, to lead management in 
the art of communication as a means 
toward sales and profits and se- 
curity. 

But once in a while you en- 
counter a management man who 
believes more in advertising than 
most advertising people do. 


We found one. . One of these is 
W. F. Rockwell, Jr., president of 
Rockwell Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh. 
Now Rockwell advertising is not 
among the most spectacular that 
we observed during 1959 among in- 
dustrial advertisers. A number of 
campaigns suggested by readers as 
nominations for INDUSTRIAL MARKET- 
1nc’s “Industrial Advertising Man 


of 1959” were much more spectac- 
ular—in scope and technique. We 
are thinking of United States Steel, 
Reynolds Metals, U. S. Industrial 
Chemicals, Socony Mobil, Eastman 
Kodak, Hughes Aircraft, Cheme- 
tron, Texas Instruments, Morton 
Salt, Standard of Indiana—for the 
nominations of which we’re grate- 
ful (and we're going to pick some 
runners-up for our February 
piece). 

But we get the idea from Rock- 
well Mfg. Co. advertising that who- 
ever makes it up and whoever 
pays for it have strong belief in 
what they’re doing. 

The company’s president ob- 
viously has belief—because in his 
company’s management-level cam- 


OK 


as inserted 





wy 


paign he runs his own picture and 
signs the copy. A boss man can’t do 
any more than that to demonstrate 
his belief. 

The “Rockwell Report” series— 
which Mr. Rockwell signs—is not 
for the purpose of sounding off. It 
has several purposes, we suspect— 
not the least of which (whether it’s 
intuitive or contrived makes no 
difference, but we favor the former) 
is to expose to the public (the com- 
pany’s markets and the business and 
financial world in general) a repre- 
sentation of the chief officer’s per- 
sonality. 

We think it’s characteristically 
American (although unfortunately 
old-fashioned, perhaps) to build a 
company around a man—or, let us 
say, for a man to build a company’s 
personality around his own per- 
sonality. It’s easier (in terms of 
communication, at least) for a man 
to “stand for something” than it is 
for a company. We think everybody 
should stand for something, and let 
it be known. 


A report on the ‘Report’ 
That’s not the only purpose of the 
“Rockwell Report.” The president 




















“Selling any product consists of telling people 


what it will do for them 


. Advertisin g is 


merely a modern day mechanized method of 


telling more and more people at lower cost per 


person.’ —ywy, F, Rockwell, Jr., President, Rock- 


well Mfg. Co. 
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ba ' The “Report” . . Here’s a typical ‘’Rock- 
j well Report’ ad. It ran in November is- 
sues of Business Week, Newsweek, U. S. 
| News & World Report and the Wall 
by W. F. ROCKWELL, JR. | Street Journal. It’s typical because it’s 
President | timely (talks about voting machines in 
November), because it adds human in- 
Rockwell Manufacturing Company | terest to the company and its products 
and because it deals with more than one 

of Rockwell’s products. 





sometimes expresses rather stimu- 
lating viewpoints about such mat- 
ters as the obligation of a manager 
to have a “working knowledge” of 
taxes of all kinds and the pro’s and 
con’s of diversification. Other para- 
graphs in the column might tell 
about new products, success stories, 
available literature, etc. 

The writing style is genuine; the 
column reads as if written by some- 
one who knows how to express him- 
self interestingly—which is by no 
means a description of the average 
agency copywriter. Read the col- 
umn on the voting machine (prod- 
uct of a Rockwell subsidiary), and 
you get the flavor of the man. (See 
ad at left.) 


j pee MONTH, about twenty-five million Ameri- 
cans have used one of our products: voting 
machines. In so doing, they have demonstrated 
several things very important to free people. 


First, they have voted in absolute secrecy, with no possible way for 
anyone ever to tell how they voted, and with no possible chance of their 
vote being thrown out because of a technical error. (If you make a mistake 
on a paper ballot, such as voting for six councilmen instead of five, your 
vote is thrown out and you never know it. This is impossible on our voting 
machines. You can even “erase’”’ and change your vote, before leaving the 
booth, without jeopardizing it.) And they will have voted in far less time 
than is required in voting “‘by hand,” and at less cost. Where voting machines 
are used, the cost of an election is reduced by from 14 to 14 due to savings 
in number of polling places needed, number of paid officials in each place, 
in printing millions of official ballots, and in the long task of vote counting. 

Also—and this is very important—the American Institute of Public 
Opinion (Gallup Poll) has documented the fact that a higher percentage 
of eligible voters vote where machines are used than by the hand method. 

While many Americans have never used a voting machine, others have 
been using them for many years. Our subsidiary, Automatic Voting Machine 
Company, has been designing and building voting machines for more than 
sixty years. This has become a more and more exacting job as our lives, 
our government, and our election laws have become more and more com- 
plicated. The perfect coordination of more than 23,000 working parts enables 
our voting machines to accommodate the widely diverse regulations of 
every state, county, and city in the nation. 

As a measuring device, the voting machine makes more demands on 
accuracy, perhaps, than any meter or other registering device we make. At 
stake, in its use, is more than product or money—the vote of free men 
and women. 

Since it took us more than thirty centuries to win the right to vote freely, 
and in secret, this is probably our most precious possession. Our people 
who make and service voting machines never forget that. 


Only the photo changes . . One 
intriguing note about this series: 
several different shots of Mr. Rock- 
well are used in the series and are 
switched around from ad to ad. In 
fact, that’s the only element in the 
standardized format which changes. 

We have developed confidence in 
this man from reading his columns 
from time to time and from our 
close perusal of them in prepara- 
tion for this story. With confidence 
in the man, confidence in the com- 
pany, confidence in the product. 

With us, at least—and we'll bet 
with scores of thousands more—this 
advertising has accomplished what 
it set out to do. 


* * * 


The first use of our voting machines in a union election was in 1922. During the 

thirties, because of the privacy and accuracy of machine voting, the National 

Labor Relations Board urged their use in holding referenda to decide the bargain- 

ing agencies for employees. Today, they are used regularly by more than 250 

union organizations. 

* * 

New use for voting machines: This Fall we used our voting machines in 
conducting our periodic employee attitude survey. Result—more employee con- 
fidence in the secrecy of the vote and accuracy of the count, and lower cost in 
tabulating the results. As far as we know, this is the first such use for voting 
machines, but it may well open a whole new field for them in industry. 


Other Rockwell campaigns . . 
Rockwell Mfg. Co. sponsors a num- 
ber of other campaigns, and in our 
opinion the quality of the work 
ranges from competent to outstand- 
ing. A few examples are shown 
on page 162—and Mr. Rockwell 
would have us extend credit to W. F. 
Weimer, director of advertising and 
public relations, and two account 
service men from the Marsteller, 
Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed agency: 
R. S. Reed, Jr. and Norton Weber. 
But these campaigns (without 

Continued on page 162 


* * * 


The Hi-Flo Regulator, the first complete “‘packaged”’ regulator with all the 
necessary instrumentation for controlling to close tolerances large volumes 
of natural gas at high pressures, is being marketed to the gas industry by 
our Meter and Valve Division. In addition to Nordstrom Valves, and con- 
trols made by our subsidiary, Republic Flow Meters Company, the Hi-Flo 
Regulator contains components produced by four other divisions. 


One of a series of informal reports on the operations and growth of the 
ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH 8, PA. 
for its customers, suppliers, employees, stockholders and other friends 
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Checking ideas . . The three men who put together the ‘’Rock- 
well Report’’ check over possible subjects for the series. They 
are (I. to r.) William F. Weimer, Rockwell director of public 


Checking facts . . Messrs. Weber (left) 
and Weimer dig out additional informa- 
tion for ‘’Report’’ from Mr. Weimer’s 
voluminous file of source material. 


Getting the technical story . . Often a 
“Report” item calls for information from 
a Rockwell technical expert. Here, 
Messrs. Weimer (left) and Weber inter- 
view A. C. Wilken (center), Rockwell 
vice-president of research. 


A ‘Rockwell Report’ 


fey The “Rockwell Report” has 
been produced in the same format 
since 1951. It has made its author a 
well-known “columnist” for Busi- 
ness Week, Newsweek, U. S. News 
& World Report and the Wall Street 
Journal. 

The same method of operation has 
been followed throughout the his- 
tory of the “Report.” That method 
is illustrated in the photo sequence 
on this page. Ideas for “Report” 
items come from Mr. Rockwell, ad 
manager Weimer and Mr. Weber of 
MRG&R. Additional digging and 
fact-checking is done by Mr. 
Weimer and Mr. Weber. Copy is 
written by Mr. Weber. Final re- 
vision and okay comes from Mr. 
Rockwell in consultation with his 


relations and advertising, Willard F. Rockwell, Jr., Rockwell 
president and IM’s Industrial Adman-of-the-Year, and Norton 
Weber, vice-president, Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed. 


is born 


two collaborators. The final ad is 
pretty much as Mr. Rockwell would 
have written it. 

Over the years, the “Report” has 
built a solid record of accomplish- 
ment. 

In Business Week, it has an aver- 
age Starch “read most” rating of 
62%, compared with 34% for all 
other ads in that magazine. And 
according to Starch cost ratio 
studies, it produces about three 
times more readers per dollar than 
the average ad. The series produces 
requests from some 6,000 reprints 
monthly. And it even has produced 
direct sales. But, most important, it 
has accomplished its purpose in 
creating an image of a well-man- 
aged, healthy and growing company. 


Final step . . Mr. Rockwell (center) okays (or revises) copy, as written by Mr. Weber, 
in conference with Messrs. Weimer and Weber. 
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Announcing... 


* » 


4 FULL %’ SIZE 
ROCKWELL SEALED REGISTER METER 


€ Magnetic D 


NOW A fF 











Announcing This Rockwell ad an- 
nouncing new size water meter points 
up cost-savings and efficiency advan- 
tages of Rockwell’s new meters. 


meaning to depreciate them) are 
not significant to the purpose here, 
which is: 

We thought it would be a good 
idea, following a year when so 
much in advertising left a bad taste 
in our mouths, to give our award 
to a man who surely does something 
which more of us should be doing 
—he believes so much in his adver- 
tising that he’s willing to put his 
name to it. 

Result: we believe his advertis- 
ing. 


The Customers Always Write . . 
And we write back to: 


e R. H. G. It was, indeed, unfair 
of us to hold up as a horrible ex- 
ample an ad which was run so long 
ago. We would welcome a sheaf of 
your latest for possible review in 
this place. 


eG. J. B. You have objected to 
our objection to the red “shape” in 
the middle of your ad. You say, 
“The purpose of the red banner on 
the shape in the middle was com- 
pany identification and not beauty. 
It was our feeling that with this 
banner as a background in all of 
our ads, that any engineer or archi- 
tect, when he saw the banner, would 
immediately recognize that it was 
(our) ad and then read the copy 
and study the product being adver- 
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Long-life . . This attention-getting oad 
valves last longer. 


tells convincingly why Rockwell-Nordstrom 





The $40.00 regulator that could have saved 


$30,000.00 


ROCKWELL 


The seating wngis source ter Men y emo prreech: and dan 





(N-PLANT” METERING 


U 


AMO Gast 


HOW MUCH 
COULD YOU SAVE? 








Case history . . Ad for Rockwell gas and liquid pressure regulators used a case history 
to show how customers can benefit from the advice of Rockwell field engineers in 


problems involving control or metering of liquids or gases 


tised.” It was your stated assump- 
tion that this would occur because 
yours is “an old and established 
manufacturing company and a lead- 
er in one segment of (its) indus- 
try.” 

Well, in the first place, this ap- 
pears to be a naive assumption; by 
the same reasoning, anyone who 
did not recognize the trademark 
would not read your ad. Secondly, 
the red shape is a stylized distor- 


tion of your trademark; we don’t 
think anyone other than you and 
the art director would identify it as 
such. Thirdly, the composition of 
the ad is so bad to begin with that 
the color of the banner is only a 
relatively negligible handicap. 


e J. W. L. Congratulations on your 
“institutional brochure.” This type 
of literature is usually the deadliest 
of all, next to an annual report. You 








@ Willard F. Rockwell, Jr., be- 
came president of Rockwell Mfg. 
Co. in 1947 at the age of 33. He 
had been a vice-president of the 
company since 1939, serving first 
as vice-president and controller, 
then as vice-president and gen- 
eral manager under his father, 
Col. W. F. Rockwell, Sr., founder 
of the company. 

Under Mr. Rockwell, Jr.’s, di- 
rection Rockwell has become na- 
tionally known for its intelligent 
diversification through acquisi- 
tion of companies in related 
fields. It was this diversification 
ihat led to his “authorship” of 
the “Rockwell Report” ad series, 
when he recognized the need for 
a horizontal ad program to pre- 
sent the company’s “image” to a 
broad audience. 

Mr. Rockwell himself—a young, 
handsome, intelligent man—has 
come to epitomize the company 
to many of the “Report’s” read- 
ers. It is for this reason—that he 
as a company president so well 
represents his company through 
its advertising—that he has been 
chosen as the Industrial Adver- 
tising Man-of-the-Year. 

Mr. Rockwell was educated as 
an industrial engineer at Penn- 
sylvania State University. After 
graduating in 1935, he joined 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. 
(which became Rockwell Mfg. 
Co. in 1945). In 1936 and 1937 he 
worked for the Timken-Detroit 
Axle Co., Detroit, returning to 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. 





Willard F. Rockwell, Jr.: 
He tells a straight story 


in 1938. He was named vice- 
president and controller of that 
company in 1939. After World 
War II service as an army cap- 
tain, he returned to the 
pany as vice-president and gen- 
eral manager. 

While his job as president of 
Rockwell, keeps him plenty busy, 
Mr. Rockwell finds time for a 
host of outside activities (enough 
so that a mere listing of them 
fills two typewritten pages). They 
range from the directorships of 
six companies in addition to his 
own, through trusteeships in 
various philanthropic, technical 
and industrial institutes and 
foundations, to the presidency of 
the Pittsburgh Better Business 
Bureau. 

Mr. Rockwell is a man who 
believes in advertising and ac- 
tively practices that belief. His 
philosophy of advertising prob- 
ably is best summed up in the 
“Rockwell Report” now appear- 
ing in January issues. In that ad 
he comments on the recent tv 
quiz scandals, saying they hurt 
not only the guilty but also the 
innocent majority of advertisers 
whose advertising is above re- 


com- 


proach. He goes on from there: 
“Even more seriously, the en- 
tire economy is injured, too, be- 
cause disbelief in selling mes- 
sages cripples the selling process 
on which our economy rests. 
“Selling any product consists 
of telling people what it will do 


for them. The early craftsman 
told his neighbors about his 
wares, and they bought. If he 
didn’t lie to them about his 
product they bought again and 
again, and his business grew. 
Advertising is merely an exten- 
sion of that simple process, a 
modern day mechanized method 
of telling more and more people 
at lower cost per person. 

“But nowhere along this path 
of business evolution has the es- 
sential changed: If you deceive 
your customers, they won’t buy a 
second time. If disbelief in your 
word spreads, most people won’t 
even buy the first time. And no- 
where is this truth more binding 
than with industrial buyers, such 
as those we who are so 
knowledgeable in their fields and 
so sophisticated as buyers that 
high standards of credibility are 
mandatory. 

“Most business men know this. 
They go to great lengths to pro- 
tect the integrity of their prod- 
ucts and of their And 
they have enough healthy respect 
for the intelligence of their cus- 
tomers to know that it’s business 
suicide to try to fool even a few 
of the people some of the time.” 


serve, 


names. 








have done a masterful job of keep- 
ing away from third person wher- 
ever possible. This is mostly “we” 
talking to “you,” and that’s fine. 


e N. W. M. Well, sort of, but your 
advertising is centered on self, not 
on the reader. Outside of a rather 
embracing and almost meaningless 
headline, you offer nothing; you 
merely claim. Good advertising has 


reader-involvement; yours has only 
advertiser-involvement. 


e S. C. P. No, we don’t “think most 
of those art directors [we] are pan- 
ning made their creations as a des- 
perate solution or inspired reaction 
to copy which was dull, flat, un- 
imaginative.” Sure, some copy that 
ends up in a crazy-mixed-up layout 
is bad, but a lot of OK copy gets 


drowned on the drawing-board. If 
the art director can’t at least dis- 
guise bad copy with a format which, 
if nothing else, reflects a feeling of 
company pride, he should march 
into the head of the agency and tell 
him his copy department stinks. But 
our main argument stands: artists 
have little sense of communication 
they don’t 


—and give a damn 
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whether the reader exists or not, 
just so long as they can turn out 
something that looks as though it 
would take an artist to turn it out. 


e R. M. D. Thanks for the amusing 
contribution (see below). 





SUNDSTRAND HYDRAULICS 


sIGNAL COMPANY 


oS SCULLY 5 ia carcan 70, ance soe 
176 Greer . sw rine sein 
Loads of “’S’s” . . All four ‘’S” trade- 
marks—each in red—were found in the 
first 30 pages of one magazine. Then 
there’s the ‘’S’’ trademark of Saginaw 
products division of General Motors. 


e E. W. W. Very clever. We'll tell 
the readers about your campaign 
a little later. 











e F. C. H. It was coincidence, noth- 
ing else, that brought your ad 
alongside another company’s ad 
which was created by the same de- 
signer. We repeat that we think 
both ads were designed by some- 
one who has a maximum concern 
with design and minimum concern 
with reading. In both cases, the 
reader has to work (if he wants to, 
and why should he?) to get at the 
message. One more point: every 
time the rule about not printing text 
in reverse is broken, somebody says 


there was a good reason to justify 
the break. When will people learn 
that there is never a good reason 
for putting any length of copy in 
reverse? 


e J. G. and E. T. We disagree, vio- 
lently. Only an artist would have 
perpetrated such advertising crimes 
as our August piece displayed. If 
there is anything a layout man 
should contribute, it’s organization; 
no matter how many different ele- 
ments are contributed “by copy- 
writers, copy chiefs, AE’s and 
clients’ wives,” it’s his assignment 
to straighten them out, not make 
hash out of them. Sure, other people 
interfere, but the art director gets 
paid for either selling them out of 
their ideas or making the result 
less complicated than when he 
started. Opposite to you, we'll bet 
most of the art directors responsible 
for the horrors we displayed were 
exceedingly proud of themselves. 


e J. C. You are so right. As admen 
whose jobs involve purchasing 
business paper space, we've often 
wondered why some of the pub- 
lishers who advertise in I.M. don’t 
ever read the Copy Chasers to find 
out what kind of advertising would 
reach us. 


e B. E. You can’t get away (with 
us) with putting the blame for 


those awful ads on “opinionated, 
power-wielding, untalented clients 
and copywriters” who are “sup- 
pressing” the efforts of you art di- 
rectors to “enlighten these dark 
minds.” You should consider your- 
self fortunate; few clients think 
they can draw, but all clients know 
they can write. 


e E. S. Hey, no art director messed 
up your ad! 


e M. B. You may be “comme-ci, 
comme-ca,” but we’ll have to refer 
you to our piece on clichés (IM, 
September, p. 233) of which this is 
a fine example. 


e A. F. W. No, we didn’t, but we 
will: “Too addy.” 


eH. C. G. Still, a “tour de force.” 


e J.C. R. We agree. Why don’t you 
write to the guy and tell him? 


e J. K. We could better appreciate 
your defense of art directors or at- 
tack upon copywriters if we could 
read your handwriting. As we’ve 
said before, art directors tend to 
neglect the function of communica- 


Cay Clasere 


tion. 





Next week, East Lynne . . 
Chatauquas, Federal Pacific Electric Co., Baltimore, is launch- 
ing an eight-month, 10,000-mile tour of the nation to display 
its electrical control, distribution and power equipment. This 
specially constructed van will carry the exhibit to more than 
30 cities. 
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Taking a cue from travelling 


Pe is 


Live cataiog . . 


products. 


Exhibit, when set up, gives visitors in each 
city a close-up look at more than 50 representative types of 
Federal Pacific’s equipment. ‘‘Power Parade’ will be on dis- 
play for three to seven days at each location, with enough 
flexibility built into the schedule to allow addition of new 








“Tm on the 
Approved List... 
how come 
| don’t get more 
business?” 


Even if you are on the Approved List, how 
much business are you going to get? As you 
know, it’s the purchasing agent who decides 
this. 


In industry today the purchasing agent re- 
ceives requisitions or specifications from the 
using departments, and fills them from ap- 
proved sources previously agreed upon by 
engineering, production and maintenance. 
That’s why the share of business you get is 
determined by purchasing. 


Next to a personal call on the purchasing 
agent, the best way to sell him is to advettise 
in PURCHASING Magazine. This is the one mag- 
azine edited to meet all his informational needs 
—including advertisements that tell him about 
your company and its products. 


PURCHASING macazine 


A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION IN BP) Ga) 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 17 


the methods and news magazine for industrial buyers 


PURCHASING Magazine conducts a continuing company- 
by-company study of industrial buying power. This 
assures you as an advertiser of complete coverage of 
all worthwhile purchasing departments. 
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Bei 
Bative 


Riesivewes 


in their own magazine 


SAE Technical Com- 
mittees are actively 
engaged in setting 
standards in the 
largest hard-goods 
marketinthe world... 


in 
Aircraft 
Passenger Cars 
Missiles 


Other Ground Vehicles 


Component Parts 


SAE 
journal 


READERSHIP —w 
po? BPA 


RESEARCH 
V 


c 


published by SOCIETY OF 
AUTOMOTIVE ENGINEERS, INC. 
485 Lexington Ave., New York 17 
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LETTERS 


to the editor 





Wants to reprint and 
distribute Bernstein editorial 


® We think your editorial on page 
69 of the November issue of rmnDUS- 
TRIAL MARKETING is exceptionally 
good. We'd like to reprint it. May 
we have your permission? 

We feel that we can put it to 
good use distributing it to our 
advertising promotion list for both 
Management and Business Automa- 
tion and Office Appliances. 

STANLEY ROY 
Director, Marketing Services, 
Management and _ Business 
Automation, Chicago 
[Permission granted—Ed. ] 


Taking an additional 
subscription for home files 


= I have recently been appointed 
as advertising manager for a chem- 
ical company in Pittsburgh. For a 
couple of years before I entered the 
advertising business, I was a casual 
reader of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 
Being still in my infancy in the ad- 
vertising business, I have found 
that IM has become more or less a 
bible to me in my work. I thought I 
would drop you a short note and tell 
you just how much your book is ap- 
preciated and how it has become in- 
valuable to me in doing the proper 
job. I find the editorial content to be 
of the highest caliber, and the ads 
are most helpful in my work. 

Up to now, I have been receiving 
my copies of IM through the com- 
pany with a route sheet on it, but I 
have decided that I would prefer my 
own copy at home, where I can 
more readily go from cover to cover 
clipping out pertinent articles and 
ads of interest to me. Subsequently 
I have sent in for a subscription. 

I thought you would appreciate a 
short note, letting you know that I 
am quite grateful that such a book 
is on the market. I wish you con- 
tinued success in your endeavors. 

JAMES J. DRISCOLL 
Advertising Manager, Neville 
Chemical Co., Pittsburgh 


Typo hunters peck away in 
search of bigger game 


= It is a rare issue, indeed, that 
does not contain an_ occasional 
“typo.” But really, when the item in 
question deals with a “find the 
typo” contest —? 

I refer to the item which appears 
on page 156 of the November issue 
of InpusTRIAL MarKetING. In the 
third column, paragraph three, you 
quote as follows, “‘Hood can En- 
clusure Hoppers.” You then go on 
to point out, “. . . when ‘Enclose’ 
was really the grammatical word.” 

Are you sure? Or was “Encluse” 
really the word this company had 
in mind? As you can see, I’m all 
enthosed about this subject. 

One other point bothered me. In 
the blurb you say, “Imaginative ad- 
men at National Engineering Com- 
pany dream up a contest...” The 
last paragraph of the article gives 
credit to the company’s ad agency as 
the group which “dreamed up the 
promotion”. 

Am I eligible for a prize? 

I have ignored your “Typo- 
garphical erorrs” lead as being in- 
tentional. 

This has served as a great lift to 
my spirits. Makes my own bag of 
typos seem somewhat less serious. I 
enjoy IM very much; it is useful 
reading. 

B. E. SNYDER 
Editor, Wyandotte Wigwam, 
Wyandotte Chemicals Corp., 
Wyandotte, Mich. 


‘Bernstein‘s scalpel cuts to 
heart of problem’ 


= Your Sid Bernstein was never 
better with the scalpel than in his 
October column on business paper 
readership reports (IM, October, 
1959 p. 81). He cut to the heart of 
the question of proper interpretation 
of scores in his observation, “When 
we get to business papers, this basic 
requirement of approximate equal- 
ity among units in the group being 
sampled disappears.” 





Advertisers certainly know that 
business paper readers are not equal 
in purchasing influence for any 
given item. The man who buys lub- 
ricants may have nothing whatever 
to say about his firm’s purchases of 
scaffolding. Yet, advertisers seem- Write for 
ingly accept readership scoring sys- 
tems that would give equal value to your free 
the reactions of both readers to both 
lubricant and scaffold ads. A meaty, 


This booklet can 
help increase 


your business. 


copy today. 


informative ad on industrial lubri- 
cants gets a “ho-hum” from the 
scaffold buyer and this is solemnly 
recorded as a score against the ad, 
in effect. Pity the conscientious in- 
dustrial ad writer! 

It seems to me simple enough to 
ask during the interview if the 
reader buys, recommends, partici- 
pates in the design or specification 
of, or supervises personnel who use 
the product in the ad. Contractors & 
Engineers’ advertisers have been 
getting their readership scores brok- 
en down by readers who say “yes” 
versus those who say “no” to the 
above question for five years now, 
through John T. Fosdick Associates 
“Job-application-based Advertising 
Performance Ratings.” 

However, if someone has a prac- 
tical solution to the other question 
Mr. Bernstein raised—how to ac- 
count for inequalities in the impor- 
tance of the industrial “influentials” 
as customers—he is keeping his light 
under a bushel. 

FRANK KYPREOS 
Director of Research, Contrac- 
tors & Engineers, New York 


Canadian marketing man 
seeks 1948 IM article 


= Could you please send me a 
copy of your “How to develop sales 
control facts from your own com- 
pany records,’ Vol. 33, INDUSTRIAL 
MarkKETING, October, 1948, page 33. 
J. P. SMALLWOOD 
Marketing Department, Canadi- 
an Ingersoll-Rand Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, Que. 
[Sorry, we’re all out of copies of 
that issue. But thanks for proving 
the longevity of IM’s articles—Ed. | 


‘Thanks for setting the record 
straight on obsolescence’ 


= Your editorial on page 236 of the 
October issue was of real interest to 
me. This subject of obsolescence is 


Packaging is 


big Dusiness 


and paperboard is packaging’s 





biggest market! 


@ Paperboard is the giant that dominates the great packaging 
industry. It is a growth industry. Depression-resistant, 
because 35% of paperboard goes into food containers . . . the 
balance into solid, every-day necessities consumed with little 
variation in boom or depression. 

Paperboard has unique attributes for mass-production 
packaging. It weds well with films, foils and other materials... 
with automatic machinery for handling, filling, transporting, 
storing .. . with self-service impulse selling... and with 
convenience for today’s busy housewife. 

The materials, machines and methods employed by 
management in the technology, production, distribution 
and marketing of all types of paperboard packaging form the 
complex industry that is recognized by leading economists 


Men who make paperboard Pa perboa rd 
Packaging 


packaging read PAPERBOARD 
° @ 


PACKAGING ... your most 
effective communication to your 
most important prospects. 

Board Products 
Publishing Co. 
228 North LaSalle St. 


Chicago 1, Illinois 
DEarborn 2-6870 
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Brochure Explains 
Photo-Reporting 


In a brochure, issued by Sickles 
Photo-Reporting, national ad- 
vertising managers, agency 
account executives and art di- 
rectors cite examples of how 
Sickles has helped them obtain 
pictures and stories for adver- 
tising. Eight national advertis- 
ers describe case histories of 
their experiences with, in most 
cases, the finished ads being il- 
lustrated. 


--.-for more details write or phone, 


SICKLES Photo-Reporting: 
P.O. Box 98, Maplewood, New Jersey 
Phone SOuth Orange 3-6355 


AMERICAS OLDEST NAME IN 


DECALS 


104 yrs. 
Pressure Sensitive (waterless) 
AND WATER APPLIED 


NAME PLATES AND PRODUCT 
MARKINGS ‘“‘CUSTOMIZED’’ TO 
YOUR SPECIFIC NEED 
INSTRUCTIONS * TRADEMARKS * DIALS 
GUIDES * INSPECTION * WARNINGS 
PAT. & SERIAL NUMBERS 


ART & DESIGN SERVICE— 
SOME SALES TERRITORIES OPEN 


ALM FECHTELER 


5 MAPLE ST. WEEHAWKEN, N.J. 
OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 














Internati 


CIRCULATION AUDITED BY 


GN « U4 











Covering the southeast 
for Industry. Reports 
thet help YOU sell. 
CASE HISTORIES 
PHOTOGRAPHS 
INTERVIEWS 


HAZICK REPORTING 
SERVICE 


Box 7331 Atlanta, Ga. 
(write for brochure) 
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LETTERS .. 


continued from p. 167 


just another one of the many that 
can be unfortunately misinterpreted 
by those who are poorly informed. 
It is good to see the record set 
straight occasionally. 
R. W. BOLZ 
Editor, Automation, Cleveland, 
O. 











Debate rages: did the 
Copy Chasers goof? 
# I think the Copy Chasers goofed! 

Their comments on the Hammer- 
mill ad (IM December p. 168) say 
“A huge eraser is about to exorcise 
the ‘r’ from the word ‘orfer’ on a 
typed sheet.” (see cut) 

I think the eraser is about to 
exorcise the “f’ to make the word 
“order.” It seems to me the sentence 
will read, “we'll order it just as soon 
as the boss gives us the go ahead,” 
rather than “we'll offer it just as 
soon aS..... se 

ODOM FANNING 
Midwest Research Institute, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
[A preliminary poll of our editorial 
staff shows 40% in accord with 
reader Fanning, 40% with the Copy 
Chasers, 20% wundecided.—Ed. | 


Wants permission to use Evans’ 
article for own men 

= We were interested in the article 
entitled “How to tell industrial 
salesmen how to sell” which was 
authored by Keith J. Evans. It ap- 
peared in the November, 1959, issue 
of your magazine. (p. 170) 


If reprints are available, please 
forward 30 copies. If they are not 
available, would you kindly give us 
permission to reproduce the article 
for use within our own organization. 

J. A. LANE 
Assistant to Vice-President, 
Wheeling Corrugated Co, 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
[Reprint permission granted—Ed. ] 


Pleased with articles on 
international marketing 

= INDUSTRIAL MARKETING is to be 
complimented on two fine articles 
in the December issue—the one 
dealing with the functions of a com- 
bination export manager (p. 58) and 
your ‘basic guide’ article on inter- 
national advertising (p. 197). 

We were particularly interested 
in the points which were made by 
Martin Lowe in his excellent article 
on combination export managers. 
Frequently potential sales in ex- 
port markets are only partially ex- 
ploited, often neglected and some- 
times completely disregarded be- 
cause it sounds “to difficult 
handle.” 

In most cases there is an aware- 
ness of the sales opportunity that 
exists in foreign countries, but a 
serious obstacle prevents the active 
pursuit of this market: the im- 
pratcicability of attempting to pro- 
manage and supervise the 
mechanics of export sales, with its 
many special market conditions, 
through a domestic sales staff. 

As Mr. Lowe points out, the com- 
bination export manager “relieves 
his principals of all the detail work 
involved in export procedures as 
well as the problem of sales pro- 
gramming in every foreign market. 
And he supplies his own network of 
overseas distributors or other sales 
outlets.” Combination export man- 
agers are well acquainted with the 
marketing techniques in each coun- 
try, have translators available, and 
are experts on the mechanics of 
shippig, financing and delivery, dif- 
ferent in each export market. 

We would like to see more articles 
on international marketing and sales. 
Keep up the good work! 

THOMAS S. NORWALK 

Sales promotion manager, Plat- 
ka Export Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
* 
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*Air Conditioning Heating and Venti- 
lating 69 
“American Artisan 2 
“American Aviation Publications, Inc. 
122-123 
“American Ceramic Society 138 
“American City, The 84 
“American Foundrymen’s Society 148 
“American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers , 30 
“American Lumberman & Building 
Products Merchandiser 25 
“American Society of Civil Engineers, 
The 124 
“American Society of Tool Engineers, 
The 106, 107 
*Assembly and Fastener Engineering 4, 5 
Associated Business Publications, The 60 
*Automotive Industries 4th Cover 
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 EDITORIALLY 
|. SPEAKING 


TV and Advertising Believability 


It would be unrealistic of industrial advertisers, agen- 
cies and publishers to assume that recent exposures of 
rigged tv shows, payola, advertising exaggeration and 
related matters are a concern of only those using the 
electronic medium. 

As a matter of fact, many manufacturers and mar- 
keting people selling to industry have expressed dismay 
over what these revelations may do to the general image 
of advertising in the minds of the public, including 
everybody who reads ads, whether addressed to con- 
sumer or industrial markets. 

The head of a leading industrial agency remarked 
only the other day that in conversations with the presi- 
dents and board chairmen of many of his clients, empha- 
sis has been laid by them on the danger that advertising 
during the coming months may be less effective because 
of loss of confidence in this source of information on the 
part of customers and prospects. 

It is undoubtedly true that in a situation of this kind, 
any lack of confidence in one medium of advertising 
may extend to all advertising. Consequently industrial 
advertisers, like all others, are on notice that their copy 
must be even more reliable, factual and straightforward 
than ever before, in order to deserve its continued ac- 
ceptance by industrial buyers as a dependable and re- 
spected source of information. 

It is fortunate for the industrial marketing field that 
those who read advertising are much better informed 
and more sophisticated than the general public. They 
are experts in the fields in which they are operating, 
and consequently advertising and sales promotion must 
be accurate or run the risk of being brushed aside as a 
source of buying information. 

Industrial advertisers know this, and hence they are 
careful to avoid misrepresentation or extreme claims 
regarding product character or performance which 
could properly bring down upon them the condemnation 
of knowledgeable people in the fields addressed. Our 
famous Copy Chasers, who have been examining in- 
dustrial advertising for over 20 years, find much to com- 
plain about on grounds of dullness, lack of specific 
product information and incomplete proof of claims, 
but have very little to say on the subject of downright 
misrepresentation. 

Another proof of the relatively high character and re- 
liability of industrial advertising is provided by the fact 
that the Federal Trade Commission and other govern- 
ment agencies concerned with truth in advertising al- 
most never cite a manufacturer selling to industry for 
having drawn the long bow in extolling the virtues of 
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The tv quiz scandals are a warning to industrial advertisers 
to keep their ads reliable, factual and straightforward. 


his products. Better business bureaus seldom report 
complaints from consumers. Thus industrial advertising 
can be said to have an excellent record in respect to 
truthful presentation of products. 

To avoid any possibility of loss of advertising accept- 
ance and effectiveness, all concerned with the use of 
this primary tool of communication, which plays such 
an important role in successful industrial marketing, 
should resolve that in 1960 every ad and every piece of 
promotion material will be carefully scrutinized. 

The questions to be asked will concern the documen- 
tation of product claims, the elimination of unsupported 
statements of superiority in relation to competitive 
products, providing field tests and surveys to demon- 
strate savings in operation, and in general to support all 
statements made in advertising with proof which cannot 
be questioned. That is the first step toward assuring 
good advertising from the standpoint of the reader— 
and advertising which the reader approves is also the 
kind which will have an important influence in deter- 
mining his buying practice. 

A corollary of this policy should be increased empha- 
sis on the sales training of representatives of both man- 
ufacturers and distributors, to assure accuracy in prod- 
uct presentations. Word-of-mouth advertising must be 
just as believable as the printed word. Good sales train- 
ing programs acquaint salesmen with the desirable 
features of the manufacturer’s products, and likewise 
familiarity with the competition. Armed with this 
knowledge, they are in a strong position to make effec- 
tive and thoroughly acceptable presentations of the 
product story. 

Manufacturers selling to industry are in a strong 
position to protect their advertising investments by 
continued adherence to the highest standards in ac- 
curate as well as interesting selling messages. 


F.aic/ 


G. D. Crain, Jr. 
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ELECTRON C CHEMICAL Sc VF 


Grace Electronic Chemicals uses 
unique merchandising approach 
to introduce new products! 


“Merchandising the Grace Electronics advertising 
campaign in SEMICONDUCTOR PRODUCTS 
by sending individual gift subscriptions to key cus- 
tomers and prospects has proved a valuable aid!” 
says Mr. Robert Herrmann, Vice President and 
Sales Manager of Grace Electronic Chemicals in 
Baltimore, Maryland. 

Introducing Grace ultra high purity Silicon to an 


entire industry calls for a touch of ingenuity. 
Grace Electronics knew that SEMICONDUCTOR 
PRODUCTS reached the companies interested in 
their products, but to pinpoint key buyers they sent 
each one of them a gift subscription to the magazine. 
Response to this unusual merchandising promotion 
not only brought thanks, but also produced inquiries 
and sales for Grace Electronics. 
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SEMICONDUCTOR 
PRODUC LB) 


The semiconductor industry is a dynamic field that requires raw 
materials and equipment from more than 60 other industries. The 


chemical, ultrasonic, welding, metallurgical, paper, wire, abrasive, 

and machinery industries are just a few of the areas that have found 

new markets in semiconductor production sales. Your product or 

service may have a place in this one-half billion dollar picture. Why 
oa not investigate the possibilities today? 


gaturating Com 

New Contigurations in Nor Ciroulte * 
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——— SEMICONDUCTOR PRODUCTS 


ehect of Emimer Byees® 


300 West 43rd Street, New York 36, New York 





HOW 


DESIGN 
EVOLUTION 


1948 1958 


AFFECTS YOUR SALES TO THE AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIAL MARKET 


Automotive manufacturers spend more 
money on design changes, product im- 
provement and new developments than 
any other industrial market. 

And every automotive design dollar 
creates a demand for new parts, materials 
and production equipment...to complete 
the cycle from preliminary design to pro- 
duction quantities. 

In one segment of the automotive in- 
dustries — the passenger car field- keen 
competition to satisfy consumer demands 
leads to style changes, new models and 
changing requirements for production 
equipment — tough taskmasters that re- 
fuse to allow automotive manufacturers to 
stand still: 

@ introduction of the domestic ‘‘compact car’’ rep- 


resents a totally new design concept...truly a 
new vehicle from the ground up. 


greater emphasis on passenger comfort requires 
new design approaches for driveshafts, trans- 
missions, suspension systems, chassis and 
frames, etc. 


more attention is given to automated production 

equipment, quality control and costs. 
Because design and production problems 
are unique within the automotive indus- 
tries, the executives and engineers focus 
their reading on their own magazine — 
AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES — the 
ONLY publication that is specifically 
edited to satisfy their requirements! 

Find out more about this magazine’s 

power and influence to sell your biggest 
industrial market. 


AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES 


A Chilton Publication ¢ Chestnut and 56th Streets, Philadelphia 39, Pa. e SHerwood 8-2000 
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1948 


THE PLACE TO KEEP SELLING IS Al 


ENGINE EVOLUTION 
Since 1948, a typical automotive engine has increased 26% in weight, 24% in the 
number of parts it contains. 


TRANSMISSION EVOLUTION 

A typical transmission had 226 parts in 1948. The current three-speed 
automatic transmission uses 807 parts. The newer transmissions are 
at least three times as complex as the manual transmissions, weigh 
three to three-and-a-half times as much. 


FRAME EVOLUTION 

Since 1938, frame side rails have been decreased in height, widened 
in section and lengthened by more than two feet. The 1958 frame 
weighed 467 more than the comparable 1938 frame. And for 1960, 
unitized body construction has created further changes in design and 
production technique. 


BODY EQUIPMENT EVOLUTION 

48 items of standard body equipment have been designed into a typical 
car since 1938. Of these items, 27 have been added since 1948. 
ELECTRICAL SYSTEM EVOLUTION 

A 1958 automobile used 23 exterior and interior lights—compared with 
13 in 1938. The number of major electrical assemblies in the car in- 
creased from 92 to 199 in the same period. The number of electrical 
connections more than doubled between ’38 and ’58. The 1958 car con- 
tained 11,050 feet of electrical wiring, compared to 6,350 feet in the 
comparable 1938 car. 

BODY SHELL EVOLUTION 

The 1958 car’s body was longer, wider and 71% heavier than its com- 
parative model in 1938. Advanced structural design, stronger welding, 
more effective sound deadening devices and materials, and improved 
body sealing were only some of the many body design improvements. 




















